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VERSES. 


BY GERTRUDE HALL, 








THE Sun looked from his everlasting skies, 
He laughed into my daily-dying eyes; 

He said to me, the brutal, shining Sun: 
“Poor fretful, strange, rebellious, little one! 


“hou shalt not find it, yet there shall be truth; 
Thou shalt grow old, but yet there shall be youth; 
Thou shalt not do, yet great deeds shall be done; 
Believe me, child, I am an old, old Sun. 


“Thou mayst go blind, yet fair will bloom the Spring; 
Thou mayst not hear them, but the birds will sing; 


Thou mayst despair, no less will hope be rife; 
Thou must lie dead, but many will have life. 


“Thou canst declare of love, ‘It is a dream!’ 
Yet, long with love my love, the Earth, will teem. 
Let not thy foolish heart be borne so low; 
Lift up thy heart, exult that it is so!” 
Boston, Mass. 





PREMONITIONS. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 








In the winter wan and white, 

When the days grow long and bright, 
And the sun grows. warm and hot 

In each southward sheltered spot 
Back of fences, under hills. 

Then my brain with fancy fills; 

Then my heart grows young again 
Through the days that wax and wane. 


In the morning when I wake, 
Something all my heart doth take 
Captive with a secret thrill 

Toward the young year’s waking will: 
When I feel the sun behind 

My closed, eastward window blind, 
Something wells up in my heart 
Most of joy and hope.a part. 


Burns the morning’s warming glow 

Over wastes of ice and snow, 

Over spaces chill and bare; 

Life and love are in the air. 

© With the year that is to be 
Throbs my heart in sympathy; 
Springward turns the whole world’s mind; 
Sleep and death are left behind. 


In the hot, glad afternoons, 

When the whole world melts and swoons 
In a garment of thin haze 

Over woods and rude roadways, 

And the landscape, chill and wan, . 
Softer aspect taketh on, 

Then my steps to southward turn 

Where the sloping sun doth burn. 


Then my heart within me sings 
Lyrics of the world’s dead springs: 
Something mystic, magical, 
Hovers, glamours over all; 

Even the osiers, red and yellow, 
Prophesy each to its fellow; 

Every voice and note I hear 
Whispers of the pulsing year. 
Cackling fowls in southward barns, 
Wild. notes over sheeted tarns, 
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Melted pesreme bile. snow, 
Premature calling of a crow, 

Fill my soul with reveries 

As wells the upward sap in trees, 
When my steps to southward turn 
And the sloping sun doth burn. 


Then at night, ere men have slept, 

Across the stars a mist hath crept: 

Then a film bedews the skies, 

And the night hath softer eyes: 

Something in the heaven aglow, 

Something in the earth below 

Toward glad dreaming turns my brain, 

And my heart grows young again. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 

. a 


“CERTAINLY HARD.” 





BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 





“IT is certainly hard for persons who are equal or 
superior in intelligence to those about them to feel them- 
selves ever so slightly under a social ban.” So says 
Mary H.' Leonard in her article, ‘‘ Missionary Teachers 
in the Sonth” (INDEPENDENT, January 28th, 1892); and 
so say we all, It is precisely this that makes us cry ont 
against the treatment of our friends professed. But who 
are the ‘‘us”? The ‘‘us” refers to that per cent, of the 
colored population of the country who are ‘equal or 
superior in intelligence” to not a few of their friends, 
and yet who ave constantly made to feel that they have 
neither sense nor mauners, no, nor worth, in so far forth 
as the social life is concerned. Is the Fourth of July to 
be celebrated? This per cent. is not supposed to havea 
grain of patriotism. Is the birthday of Washington or 
that of his greater counterpart, Lincoln, to be honored? 
This same per cent. is not supposed to have either vener- 
ation or gratitude. Is any distinguished foreigner to be 
entertained? They are not supposed to have any curios- 
ity. Or is there, last in our brief catalog, a Social Con- 
gress to be held, in which are to be discussed questions 
of moment? They are all treated as a lot of idiots. And 
all this by our friends, 

The fact is, we are, or we are not. If we are, why do 
our friends measure us outa portion so ‘‘ certainly hard”? 
If we are not—why, then let them cease pleading in our 
behalf and give us time to quietly sink to our own level. 
The mere fact that we are black, or colored—the mere 
fact that we have been slaves, gives us no claim to the 
amenities, social, civil or political, belonging to men; and 
our friends have no right to insist that they shall be 
granted to us. If I am not a man, in all the length and 
breadth and hight and depth of that lofty designation, 
it is sheer impudence in me to insist upon the treatment 
accorded tu man; and what is impudence in me. is dis- 
gustingly offensive in our friends. What right have 
they tosay that we shall be allowed civil or political rights, 
if we are not men—what right, tosay nothing of Southern 
bulldozing, to cry out against the hotel that will not re- 
ceive us, the opera manager that relegates our wives and 
daughters to the gallery with the peanut crowd, or the 
railroad that affixes three placards in its depots: ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Room”; ‘‘Gentlemen’s Room”; ‘‘ Room for Colored Peo- 
ple,” or simply ‘‘ Africans,” as we saw at Forest City, 
Ark., a few weeks ago. If we are not men, the authors 
of such actions are rather to be commended than con- 
demned for what they do; for who wishes to sit at a 
table with a nondescript, to say nothing of sleeping on 
the same mattress? And so of the opera, and so of the 
* Jim Crow Sitting-room,” and the ‘‘ Jim Crow car.” 
The plain fact is, our friends must cease demanding that 
we shall be the recipients of manly treatment, if we are 
not men. 

And, on the contrary, if we are men, they should cease 
making our lives ‘* hard” by the daily ostracisms prac- 
tieed upon us. Nor let them think that the per cent. of 
us alluded to above, are either blind or content. We 
feel in regard to it precisely as our fathers felt in regard 
to slavery; and are just as restless, just as ready to run 
away, if we had any ‘‘ Canada” or “‘ North Star” at hand. 
Nor have we any more faith in their Christianity than 
our fathers had in the Christianity of those who preached 
to them on Sunday and flogged them on Monday. Why 


| the » man ieties scouts my is hints made ial by steel 
of neglect and oppression, or the man who scouts my 
soul made beautiful by grace and by years of culture? 
Which of the two is more excusable? 

O for some William Lloyd Garrison to make the same 
holy protest against caste that he made against slavery! 
O for the coming of the day of freedom to the soul! 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IN CHURCH WORK. 
BY MRS, JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 





I am asked for a few words on ‘‘Woman’s Work in 

the Church.” It is perhaps the most difficult subject 

which could be presented to me to write about. It would 

be easier for me to speak of the work of women outside 

the Churches or in spite of the Church, and not difficult, 

tho the subject is large. to speak of ‘‘ Woman’s work for 

Christ.” It seems to me that ‘‘ the Church” has treated 

woman very much as ‘‘the world”—as society has treated 
her, from the earliest days till now. Yet I am not wholly 
a rebel in this matter. I see that her position would 
have been far worse but for the light which Christ shed 
upon it, a few broken rays of which light have been per- 
mitted to fall upon her state, athwart the complicated 
inventions of churchmen and of men of the world with the 
name of Christians. In the early Christian days certain- 
ly, saintship was acknowledged as attainable by women 
equally with men. and up to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century one cannot help observing that in one respect the 
Church was mindful of the truth that in Christ Jesus there 
is néither male nor female. I do not think we find in 

Protestant annals of Christian lives any such recognition 
of that principle so clear or so eloquent as is to be 
found in the ‘“ Acta Sanctorum.” The ‘“‘lives of the 
Saints” (active as well as centemplative saints) in that 
‘noble record include both sexes. It has been a true con- 
solation to me to study those annals, in which the annal- 
ists appear gloriously oblivious in many cases as to the 
sex of the saints of whom they are writing, who were 
equally God-appointed messengers to the world, some- 
times as active administrators and divinely inspired poli- 
ticians, as well as teachers, healers, or solitary students 
of divine things. I think we Protestants are rather ata 
loss what to do with our saints. We put up painted 
windows, or erect some charitable building in their 
honor, or write a biography—in the latter case, if the sub- 
ject be a woman. with more or less of an apology, or ex- 
planation, for her having a little stepped out of the 
‘* woman’s sphere” (that prison-house for so much that is 
good) and having encroached a little on the man’s field 
of activity. We have no tribunal for judgment of the 
standard whith merits canonization, no ‘ Devil’s advo- 
cate” of the old style (a very useful person), and no effort 
on the part of our reformed Churches to gather into one 
great fragrant bouquet the memories of those among us 
who have lived nearest to God. Well, perhaps this is 
for the best, so apt are we to carry our admiration and 
worship to beings lower than God himself, and to lapse 
into idolatry. But we have lost something nevertheless, 

and women have been the greatest sufferers by the loss. 

Theshabby, disrespectful way in which I have heard 
Protestant ministers speak of the Mother of Christ—as if 
she was the most ordinary woman, a meére instrument 
and no more—has made me wonder less at the small 
recognition given in our Churches to the fact that wom- 
an is, equally with man, God’s minister upon the earth 
in matters spiritual, tho not necessarily chosen to work 
in precisely the same fashion; no, happily not. 

The Church of the first centuries, however, seems, save 
in the case of exceptionally sainted or gifted women, not 
to have risen much, if at all, above the accepted theories 
of the mass of the men of the times, in its treatment of 
women in general. They were in subjection, often ab- 
jectlyso. The Church has always allowed herself to be 
bound, held back, dragged down, more or less, by the 
overpowering weight of unregenerate male feeling and 
opinion in this matter, aided. since the Reformation, by 


rection of the conduct of silly and ignorant Greek women 
of the day) men have elected to apply to all women in 
all time, and have allowed to override the teaching of 
Christ on this matter, a teaching which sets in the full- 
est light the principles which ought to have been dear 
to the Church, and to have been her guide in this vital 
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raise up the first great difficulty to me, an unlearned 
person. What is the Church? I have read the various 
definitions, and still do not see that people always clearly 
‘know what they mean when they speak of the Church. 
Is the word meant to express a single outward 
tion, august, ancient ahd venerable; or a number of out- 
ward organizations, more or less united by the common 
acceptance of a great central truth; or the narrow Eng- 
lish view of ‘‘the Church,” the Anglican State Church; 
or the great spiritual! host of believers? In any of these 
cases I should not venture to write of woman’s work “in 
the Church,” for I have not sufficient knowledge. I see in 
TsE INDEPENDENT that you record duly work done by 
women in the different denominations. I read this rec- 
ord with thankfulness—but a limited thankfulness. It 
proves that Christian men have come on a step or two; 
that they are coming on as fast, perhaps, as one can ex- 
pect in the matter of placing women more by their side 
in all Church work, and not solely under their direction 
and in subordinate positions. For too long a time women 
have been graciously permitted only to sweep out the 
church, to wash the ecclesiastical robes of the Catholic 
or Protestant popes and priests, to feed the poor under 
their supervision, and to read the Bible inside poor peo- 
ple’s houses. And women themselves have been very 
slavish. It is humiliating to see a gifted woman, with 
dignity enough for a Bishop or a Prime Minister, putting 
herself willingly under the guidance of some inexperi- 
enced, not gifted clergyboy. The process is very injuri- 
ous to the clergyboy. 

I do not ask that the positions should be reversed. I 
only desire freedom; freedom for women as well as men, 
to expand, and to fulfill, in any and every direction, the 
spiritual destiny of which God has made thein capable. 
Neither do I despise small and even menial services. 
All are ennobled, if done for love’s sake to God and man. 
But here again there should be freedom and equality. 
The humblest offices should be undertaken alike by men 
and women; the highest offices open alike to men and 
women. 

I said that I read the record of the present work of 
women in the various Churches with a limited thankful- 
ness; limited, because to my ambitious soul office seems 
but a poor thing. To climb any ladder to office, even if 
it be the highest outward office in Church or State, is not 
my first ambition for my fellow-women. 

Iam glad to see office attainable by them, because it 
proves that the sense of justice is gaining ground in 
the minds of men; and I utter daily a hearty ‘‘God 
bless them!” for the men whose eyes are so far opened. 

But now I must try to come into the presence of Christ. 
Here my words labor, and I speak with a sense of utter 
dependence on the teaching of his Spirit. I speak not 
as a theologian, nor yet as a deeply taught student of 
Scripture, but as a woman—a woman who has fought a 
hard battle, with but partial help, during the burden 
and heat of the day, from the Churches (and with direct 
opposition from many members of the Churches), and 
whe was driven to turn quite round, away from all 
other authority or teaching, and to come, with her broken 
heart, to the feet of the Master—the only Wise, the only 
Holy, the only Just One. It was aquestion not so much 
of woman’s work in the Church, as of the equality of 
men and woimen in moral matters, in which I believe 
God had called me to act. I turned to the eighth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, which shows Christ revolution- 
izing the ideas of society in his reception of the woman 
in the Temple. His words and acts in that case have 

been my sheet-anchor in all my life’s work since then. 
The significance of these words and acts, it seems to me, 
have been, to some extent, missed or denied by the 
Churches from the beginning; and what do 1 find the 
learned among the Churches doing now? Laboring to 
take from me and all women that particular portion of 
Christ’s life and teaching; taking pains to prove to us 
that this chapter, if not the whole of the Gospel of St. 
John, is unauthentic and spurious. To one, however, 
who has come very near to Christ about this question, 
and has heard him speak, it dges not much matter what 
divines and scholars may say as to there never having 
been any such interview (as that recorded) in the Tem- 
ple. No doubt it would be a great relief to some men if 
it could be proved that Christ never pronounced such a 
word of emancipation for a woman, or so terrible a cen- 
sure of the sins of men. 

In those early days of woman’s uprising against in- 
equality in moral matters, we had to bear the condem- 
nation of men high in the Churches, even saintly men. I 
dare to speak of it now because every one of those who 
wrote to meterrible letters of denunciation and censure 
(Mr. Spurgeon, Lord Shaftesbury, the late Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and the late Archbishop of York were of the num- 
ber), repented sooner or later of having so written, and 
showed his repentance in action. At first they thought 
that for a woman to know or to speak of certain evils was 
a monstrous thing—a sin against God. 

- My only resource was to spread these letters before 
the Lord, after the manner of Hezekiah, and simply to 
say to him, “Thou, Lord, seest the words of Mr. Spur- 
geon, Lord Shaftesbury and the others.” and'to wait. I 
waited; and He was faithful. Another learned bishop 
who had so written to me, wrote a year later: ‘“‘ Pardon 
me. I have asked pardon of God. I ama foolish and 
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judged your position.” That was a Bishop indeed. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. When 
Jesus called to him seventy disciples to appoint them as 
missionaries to their countrymen, it seems there were 
no women among them; neither were there among the 
chosen Twelve. Thus it would seem that it was not his 
design that women should at that time bear the dignity 
of office in the Church. This has often struck me; and 
it has strengthened many an argument in favor of clos- 
ing to women every avenue of exalted service in the 
Church. But stay! Is office among the ‘best gifts” 
which we are to “covet earnestly,” or only second best? 
And if to women is emphatically granted a higher gift, 
and even a higher calling, perhaps they may let the 
other go, and learn to see a deep and gracious mean- 
ing, and a divine equality, in Christ’s disposition of 
gifts and offices. “Who were’the first messengers of the 
completed Gospel? They were women, who being first 
at the sepulcher, became, rot officially appointed, but 
divinely inspired revealers of the highest truth to man. 
Perhaps the love in their souls made their eyes clearer 
than men’s eyes. They saw first, and first believed, and 
then eagerly propagated their belief. Iam content. No 
office in the Church can reach to this. ‘‘ Christ is risen.” 
‘* Life has come to the world.” Give us freedom; refuse 
us Office if you like, tho it would be more just in you to 
share all offices with women. But give us only freedom 
in the name and in the spirit of Christ; and then you 
shall see what God may do with women, in the great 
work of the world’s salvation. But you will go on, 
doubtless, for a time, following in the steps of the Apos- 
tles, asking dubiously concerning women’s messages, 
‘*Tdle tales, idle tales, are they not?” ‘‘ For the words of 
the women seemed unto them as idle tales.” Unto whom? 
Unto those Apostles who had received that commission 
from the Master to go and preach and heal throughout 
the land. When the Church, or the Churches, become 
more deeply humble: when they have realized, even 
more than they do now, their desperate need of the help 
of woman as man’s equal, absolutely, in her relation to 
spiritual things, they will grant the freedom we ask; and 
then good gifts will no longer languish in a prison-house 
of conventionalities, and women’s energies will not have 
to be folded in napkins and buried under the church 
floor. The Salvation Army has led the way in this 
spiritual equality and emancipation of women’s powers. 
May the Churches follow! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MR. SPURGEON’S HOME LIFE. 


BY THE REV. V, J. CHARLESWORTH. 





‘*T am one of those who cannot rest unless they have 
something to do.” In this significant sentence from 
the preface to his last book, ‘‘ Memories of Stambourne,’ 
Mr. Spurgeon has shed a good deal of light upon his pub- 
lic career and his home life. He was doubtless possessed 
of that subtle something which we label genius; but mere 
genius counts for little unless it be applied as a factor in 
realizing the product of labor. Nothing comes of genius 
if it only wields a wand; genius must find something to 
do—and do it—if it is to enrich the world with a harvest 
worth the gathering. Few men counted less upon genirs 
than Mr. Spurgeon; he was ever a persistent toiler, and 
denied himself for many years the rest and recreation 
which are held to be essential for repairing the waste of 
nerve power and the wear and tear of brain and muscle. 
Had he struck for the workingman’s demand of eight 
hours a day he would have secured a daily average of 
eight or ten hours for recreation. ‘‘Something to do” 
greeted him on rising, and ‘‘Something to be done” 
marked the unfinished chapter of each day’s history. 
Long before Miss Havergal sung in her Hymn of Conse- 


cration, 
“Take my moments and my days,” 


Mr. Spurgeon had made the surrender, and sought to 
crowd into the waking hours of day and night thoughts 
and plans which blossomed into the fruitage of a grand 
life work. 

The home life of a man who converts his house into a 
workshop isin danger of being shorn of all domesticity;. 
but such was not the case with Mr. Spurgeon. Home to 
him was home in the most sacred sense, and its charms 
were those of his own creation. During the time the de- 
lirium raged in his first illness he besought his anxious 
and devoted ministrants to take him home. So long as 
he was under the delusion that his friends had left him 
where his sickness seized him, he could find neither rest 
nor solace. The hunger of his heart for the sanctuary of 
home refused to be appeased. until his mind was satisfied 
that the familiar objects to which attention was directed 
were really in hisown Norwood home. 

The charms of home and the potency of the home 
spell are described in one of the chapters of his most 
popular book, ‘' John Ploughman’s Talk.” 

“That word home always sounds like poetry to me. It 
rings like a peal of bells at a wedding, only more soft and 
sweet, and it chimes deeper into the ears of my heart... . 
like to see the smoke out of my own chimney better than 
the fire on another man’s hearth; there’s something so 
beautiful in the way in which it curls up among the trees. 
. +. A home should be a Bethel, not a Babel... . If I 
had no home the world would bea big prison to me... . 
It does not matter whether it means thatched cottage or 
manor house, home is home, be it ever so homely; and there 
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the roof forever, and let the moss flourish on the thatch. 
Sweetly the sparrows chirrup and the swallows twitter 
around the chosen spot which is my joy and rest. When 
you are out friends do their best; but still it is not home. 
‘Make yourself at home,’ they say, because everybody 
knows that to feel at home is to feel at ease. 

‘East and west, Home is best.’ y 
Why, at home you are at home, and what more do you 
want?” Q 

With such an estimate of home, and with such a fond- 
ness for its charms as is expressed in the above sentences, 
we do not wonder that the writer made of his home a sa- 
cred retreat where sanctified affection ennobled ‘the 
common round, the daily task.” 5 

Throughout the home at Westwood there was every- 
thing to minister to comfort, but there was nothing 
superfluous for display. Good taste ruled in all the 
appointments; and in the furniture and the pictures 
there was not even a suggestion of redundancy. The 
drawing room of the previous occupant was turned into 
a well-stocked library, and the billiard room became a 
study, in which most of Mr. Spurgeon’s time was spent. 
Here his secretaries were engaged; for it served the 
purpose of an editor’s sanctum and the official head- 
quarters for the correspondence of the President of the 
College, the Orphanage, and the Colportage Association, 
and the pastor of the Tabernacle Church. How many 
letters were received and dispatched daily there is no 
official record to show, but the yearly aggregate must be 
reckoned by tens of thousands. A workshop truly; still, 
to the head of the house it was home; and despite the 
absorbing nature of the work, he detached himself from 
the pressing incumbrance with the utmost ease to attend 
to all the courtesies claimed by kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ances, At such periods Mr. Spurgeon had all the free- 
dom and buoyancy of a man of extensive leisure. His 
fine social instincts found full play in the social circle; 
and he had the rare art of making his guests feel at home 
and appear at their best. His power of conversation was 
proverbial, but he never showed any ambition to play 
the hero. Natural, and despising all affectation, no 
company could be dull where he was either host or 
guest: As a maker of history, he had many a good story 
to tell; as an omnivorous reader, no subject could be 
started which left him a silent listener; and as a keen 
observer of men and things, he was always ready with 
something to the point. Smiles and tears very soon 
revealed his soul’s response to a well-told story. His 
sympathies were intense, and the love he had for his 
domestic pets was one of his most prominent character- 
istics. He once had a famous cat, and ‘‘ Dick’s” affection 
for his master often made him a welcome visitor to the 
study. His dog ‘“‘ Punch” was a beauty of the genuine 
pug variety, who reveled in a romp, and seemed proud 
of the patronage his master lavished upon him. In the 
farm stock in the miniature homestead Mr. Spurgeon 
had a genuine pride; for Mrs. Spurgeon found in their 
care an avocation which secured an immunity from the 
distressing languor which her sufferings often entailed. 
Flowers and ferns and fishes in the conservatories exert- 
ed a charm of which both Mr. and Mrs, Spurgeon never 
tired; and it was more of a feeling of pleasure than of 
pride which invited them to descant upon their beauties 
to appreciative visitors. A stroll round the garden with 
the master of Westwood has been a privilege to many a 
welcome visitor, whose memory is not likely to surrender 
the incident; it is something to mention with pride. 

The meals at Westwood were for necessity, not display, 
and the fare was always simple. Mr. Spurgeon was 
most moderate in all matters of eating and drinking. 
Under no circumstances did he touch alcohol in any form 
whatever. 

The famous diversion of his earlier years was a game 
at lawn bowls on a Saturday afternoon; and in this he 
followed the example of most of the old Puritans. It 
was a matter of disappointment and regret when he was 
not able to indulge in the healthful exercise. Change of 
work is scarcely recreative. Yet this was the only recre- 
ation Mr. Spurgeon permitted himself for many years. 
We are of those who think a man is all the better for a 
hobby; for however varied the phases of a man’s vocation 
may be, it is only the lawful hobby which will enable 
him to rest. Strictly speaking, Mr. Spurgeon’s work 
was his hobby, and the overstrain brought him within 
‘*the Valley of the Shadow.” 

If the ordained end of the ministry of suffering is *‘ to 
vindicate the ways of God to man,” and toshape ‘‘ things 
not seen and eternal” into present realities which faith 
may view with tearful eyes and grasp with trembling 
hand, the sickness of Mr. Spurgeon fulfilled its purpose. 
The sense of a great loss possesses the heart of the world, 
for by the death of Mr. Spurgeon one of the most promi- 
nent Englishmen has been removed, and one of the most 
powerful ministries broughi to a close. 

There were traits in Mr. Spurgeon’s character of a dis- 
tinctly feminine type, and this, perhaps, is true of all 
great men. Considerate for the comfort or well-being 
of others, he was less mindful of himself than he had a 
right to be. For his beloved wife he maintained a love 
touching in its tenderness; and throughout the many 
years of their wedded life their endearments never lost 
the charm of their early courtship. Their confidences 
were mutual, and their friendship was cemented by the 
esteem in which each held the other. Beautiful in their 
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98, the smile of God lighted up their home; and, despite 
afflictions which each had borne, they were -per- 
‘itted a foretaste of those pleasures which are at God’s: 
right hand for evermore. ; 
LONDON, ENGLAND, . 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


_Febronry 98, 1898, 











BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


AMONG the things which may be considered works of 
art, using the phrase in a sense that is wide enough to 
embrace engravings on steel and wood, casts in plaster as 
well as paintings in oil and water colors, with whatever else 
of cunning workmanship comes under the head of bric-a- 

_ brac—among these things, I say, there isone which has 
been in my possession for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and upon which I set a high value, because it was 
the gift of a friend of my early days whose dust is now 
moldering in the City of Flowers, and because it is a 
pictoral interpretation of the personages of a great poet, 
an old English poet, whom all his successors have de- 
lighted to honor—Geoffrey Chaucer. This treasure, for 
such it isto me, is a copy of Blake’s ‘Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” It is an engraving, whether on steel or 
copper Iam not learned enough in engravings to state, 
about forty inches in length and ten inches in width, and 
it represents the Canterbury pilgrims as they started 
from the door of the Tabard Inn—a company of old- 
time Englishmen, headed by the Knight, the Squire, the 
Yeoman, the Priest, the Nun and the Abbess, who are fol- 
lowed by the Monks, the Pardoner, the Host, the Ship- 
man, the Frankelin, the Man of Law, the Wife of Bath, 
the Miller, and the Clerk of Oxenford, the procession end- 
ing at the door of the inn with the Reeve and Chaucer, all 
mounted, and all proceeding to the shrine of St. Thomas. 
All these figures are worthy of careful study, for the sake 
of Chaucer, of whose dramatic quality they are a curious 
revelation, and for the sake of Blake, of whose unique 
genius they area strange manifestation. There is some- 
thing in this engraving that arrests the attention at once, 
that holds it whether it will or no, and that refuses to 
be forgotten. It is not beautiful, tho there are lovely 
and gracious things in it. It is homely and rude in many 
ways; but rude or homely, lovely or gracious, it is char- 
acterized by a feeling that is inexplicable, a power which 
cannot be analyzed, and an imagination from which 
there is no escape. We seem while we look at it to be in 
avother world than this workaday world of ours—an 
earlier world where men and women are more natural than 
they are here, where the hills and vales are more primi- 
tive, the clouds more fantastic, and the light in the 
morning sky more uncertain and visionary. Wherever 
I have lived since this picture has belonged to me, it has 
been with me, in the room in which I write, over the 
mantel, with books to the right of it, books to the left of 
it, and books in front of it—poets and essayists, story- 
tellers and historians, and others in the heavy and light 
brigade of letters. I have looked at it until I know it 
by heart, and I never look at it without finding something 
new in it, and thinking of Blake, whom I know better 
than I did when I first made his acquaintance through 
this strange work of his, and who. poet and painter, 
stands apart, alone and uncompanied in the world of 
English art and song. Let me chat. about him a little 
in the light of the Evening Lamp. 

William Blake was born in London, in Broad Street, 
Carnaby Market, near Golden Square, on November 28th, 
1757. The second of a family of five children, he was 
the son of James and Catharine Blake, whose daily bread 
was obtained from the sale of hosiery. Nothing is 
known of his childhood, except that his education was 
confined to reading and writing, and that he was fond of 
country rambles. He took to drawing when he was ten 
years old, and to poetry when he was twelve, which was 
at too early an age for his lines in either direction to fall 
in many pleasant places. His first essays in art con- 
sisted in copying prints, and his first knowledge of art in 
what he saw on the walls of salesrooms, which he 
haunted, and where he bought engravings at low prices 
—not those which were then in vogue, for he cared 
nothing for’ those, but Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
other old masters, whose vogue in England was atill to 

“come, His artistic insight was in advance of his age, 
and far in advance of the age in which he lived. “I 
am happy,” he wrote long afterward; ‘‘ I cannot:say that 
Raphael ever was from my earliest childhood hid- 

den from me, I saw and I knew immediately the dif- 

ference between Raphael and Rubens.” When he was 
fourteen he was apprenticed to James Basire, a well- 
known engraver, who was employed by the Antiquari- 
an and Royal Societies, and by whom,when he was fairly 
instructed in his craft, he was sent to make drawings in 
Westminster Abbey. He sketched the tombs there, en- 
graved a selection from his studies thereof, and made 
drawings from history and fancy. His chief pleasure 
during his apprenticeship was in making drawings and 
verses to be hupg up in his mother’s room. When his 
term had expired he studied in the Antique School in 
the Royal Academy, where he ventured to differ from the 
keeper of the library, who did not share his enthusiasm 
for Raphael and Michael Angelo, whose work he con- 
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etchings that you call finished,” Blake said to the 
librarian, “‘are not even begun; how, then, can they be 
finished?” - 

“There is a story that Blake at this time, or perhaps a 
little later, waited upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, to show 
him some of his designs, and that Sir Joshua, repelled by 
their extravagance, advised him to cultivate simplicity— 
a criticism which Blake never forgave. His apprentice- 
ship over, he sought and obtained employment as an en- 
graver for the Ladies’ Magazine, and another publica- 
tion entitled the Novelists’ Magazine, in both of which 
he translated into black and white the works of other 
artists, working at the same time for himself as his am- 
bition prompted him, in water colors. The first artist of 
note whose acquaintance he made was Thomas Stothard, 
whose drawings were in demand among publishers for 
their loveliness and grace; the second was John Flaxman, 
the sculptor, who was employed by the Wedgewoods, 
whose pottery work, enriched by his classic groups, was 
famous the world over; the third was Henry Fuseli, a 
Swiss painter, who carried his admiration of Michael 
Angelo to an extravagance that was laughable when it 
was not repulsive. It is not well to look closely into the 
friendship of painters or poets, for with every desire on 
the part of both to fulfill its obligations to the letter as 
well as in spirit they are so conscious of themselves that 
they cannot be thoroughly conscious of others, and so avid 
of appreciation that they demand more than they are 
willing to bestow. Blake thought too highly of himself 
to think very highly of either Flaxmanu or Stothard, 
whom, in his moments of irritation, he accused of bor- 
rowing from him, justly or unjustly, we have no means 
of deciding. Fuseli admitted that he was good to steal 
from, which was a great deal from so opinionated a crea- 
ture as Fuseli. 

In his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year Blake kept 
company with a young person named Clara Woods, 
whom he had not art enough to make love him, tho she 
had art enough to make him jealous. He complained of 
her treatment of him to his friends and acquaintances, 
and among others to a Miss Catharine Sophia Boucher, 
the daughter of a market gardener at Battersea, who 
told him that she pitied him from the bottom of her heart. 
“Do you pity me?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes, I do; most sin- 
cerely.” ‘‘Then I love you for that,” he answered. 
‘‘ And I,” she declared, *‘love you.” Miss Boucher, who 
was one of a family of five, was a slim and graceful bru- 
net, with a pretty, expressive face and shapely white 
hands, such as artists like to draw or paint. Womanly 
in her ways, and with a certain rustic charm, she was 
uneducated; so much so that when, in her twenty-first 
year, she became the wife of Blake, she could only make 
her mark in the parish register. The marriage was dis- 
tasteful to the father of Blake, so the young man left the 
paternal home in Broad Street, where he had resided up 
to that time, and set up a house for himself and his wife 
in Green Street, Leicester Fields, where he went on with 
his engraving and painting in water colors, and witha 
labor of love, which he at once undertook, and which 
consisted in teaching his wife to read and write. 

Not long after his marriage Blake was introduced by 
Flaxman to a Mrs. Mathew, the wife of a clergyman, at 
whose house, in Rathbone Place, her friends and adher- 
ents used to gather at stated seasons, which were doubt- 
less in the evening, and hold what were called conver- 
sazioni, which: may be roughly Englished as social talks, 
the participantsin which met to flatter one another, and 
show themselves off, and exploit the fad of the hour, 
from Shakespeare to the musical glasses. hither Blake 
went, leaving his wife at home, we suppose, for we are 
not told that she accompanied him; and there he read his 
verses, and sang them; for tho he knew nothing of mu- 
sic as a science, he had set some of his verses to airs of 
his own composing, which were said to be singularly 
beautiful. His acquaintance with this lady was of serv- 
ice to him as a poet; for it resulted in the publication of 
liis first volume, the expense of which appears to have 
been borne by Flaxman and Mr. Mathew, the latter of 
whom wrote the preface to it. 

Blake's ‘‘ Poetical Sketches,” which was published in 
1788, was not a book to attract attention, stealing into 
the world, as it did, amid a host of similar ventures, 
which no one pretended to read, not even. the hacks 
whose business it was to report the poetry of the day 
in the magazines, and violating, as it did, all the 
received standards of poetical taste. It appeared 
in one of those intervals which occur in all litera- 
tures—one of those interregnums between dynasties 

whose power has departed and dynasties whose power 
is approaching, between the line of prosaic poets of 
whom Dryden and Pope were the chiefs, and the line of 
poetic poets, which, beginning with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, still occupies the throne of English song. 
Blake antedated Cowper, the Cowper of ‘‘ The Task,” by 
two years, and the Burns of ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” and ‘‘The Twa Dogs,” by four years. He was 
not a poet in the sense that the Bard of Olney and the 
Ayrshire Plowman were poets; but there are lyrics in 
his ‘* Poetical Sketches,” which were written between 
his twelfth and twentieth years (1769-1777) which sur- 
pass anything of the kind since the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. Here is one which has the flavor of the old 
dramatists, the greatest of whom might have been proud 
to own it: “eS : 





sidered inferior (o that of Rubens and Lebrun, ‘Those 


SONG. 
“* My silks and _ fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away; 
And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 
“ His face is fair as Heaven 
When springing buds unfold; 
Oh, why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is love’s all-worshiped tomb, 
Where all love's pilgrims come. 
“ Bring me an ax and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat: 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay, 
True love doth pass away!” 
The year after the publication of the ‘ Poetical 
Sketches” Blake changed his abode from Green Street, 
and, entering into partnership with aman named Parker, 
opened a shop as an engraver and print seller in Broad 
Street, next door to his brother James, who, on the 
death of their father, had succeeded to his hosiery busi- 
ness. With William went his younger brother Robert, 
whom he had taken as a pupil, and who began to make 
original designs, as did also his wife, to whom he suc- 
ceeded in imparting an art education that was service- 
able to both. At the end of two or three years Robert 
died, and very happily, as it would seem, since William 
saw his soul ascend through the ceiling, clapping its 
hands for joy. Parted from William in the flesh, Rob- 
ert remained near him in spirit, ministering to him, and 
teaching him in visions of the night how to bring out his 
poems, which he was too poor to publish at his own ex- 
pense, and with them the designs which they had sug- 
gested, and which could not be said to elucidate their 
meaning. The method employed, which was simple 
enough when once revealed or invented, consisted of a 
kind of engraving in relief of the words and the pictures. 
This process, as described by Gilchrist, in his “ Life of 
Blake,” was as follows: 

“The verse was written, and the designs and mar- 
ginal embellishments outlined, on the copper with an im- 
pervious liquid—probably the ordinary stopping-out var- 
nish of engravers. Then all the white parts, or lights (the 
remainder of the plate, that is), were eaten away with 
aqua fortis or other acid, so that the outline of letter 
and design was left prominent, as in stereotype. From 
these plates he printed off in any tint—yellow, brown, 
blue—required to be the prevailing (or ground) color in his 
facsimiles; red he fsed fur the letter press. The page was 
then colored up by hand in imitation of the original draw- 
ing, with more or less variety of detail in the local hues.” 
By this process Blake produced his books, beginning 
with ‘“‘Songs of Innocence” im 1789, and ending with 
** Milton” in 1804, They numbered fifteen, only two of 
which can be said to possess any poetical merit, the re- 
mainder either soaring above or sinking below the com- 
prehension of ordinary readers of poetry. They defy 
classification and evade analysis, satisfying no intelligent 
comprehension in the reading and affording no clue to 
their immediate or ultimate object. Some purport to be 
prophetic, but of what we have to conjecture; others. 
like ‘‘ The Book of Thel” and ‘“‘Tiriel,” purport to be nar- 
ratives, or histories, of mysterious persons in unknown 
places, ‘‘ out of space, out of time.” If they remind us 
of anything in English letters, it is of Ossian, whose 
shadows exercised a curious fascination over uncritical 
minds, which mistook vagueness for sublimity, and 
turgid modern prose for an ancient poetical form. That 
Blake should have been captivated by the Ossian fad is 
not to be wondered at when we remember that it capti- 
vated Coleridge and Byron iu their younger days, and a 
greater than both ina more stirring field than that of 
Song—Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IGNORANT. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED YOUNG. 
To THE Evitork OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

As on former occasions you have kindly permitted me 
to explain the principles upon which certain Catholic 
devotional practices are based, and which I observed 
were misrepresented in your colwnns through evident 
lack of knowledge of those principles, I respectfully crave 
the same favor again for a like reason. In an editorial 
note of your issue of February 4th, you call the attention 
of your readers for the second time to the distribution 
of the medal of St. Benedict by the directors of the char- 
itable institution known as the ‘“‘ Missionof the Immac- 
ulate Virgin,” at Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street, to all associated members of a Society established 
to aid in its support. From the little card given with 
the medal you particularize, among the several ‘‘ virtues” 
of this medal, that of its virtue to protect animals from 
disease if it be put in water drunk by them. The mem- 
bers pay twenty-five cents as subscription to the chari- 
table work, and are presented with one of these medals. 
This you are pleased to stiginatize as a ‘‘ method of mak- 
ing money by playing on the superstitions of the igno- 
rant.” You subjoin an instance of, a similar method of 
unscrupulous money-making in France, which I must 
beg you to reprint as follows: 


‘‘ BEE-CULTURISTS’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 





“We wish to bring to the knowledge of oyr people that 
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there has been formed a bee-culturists’ association for the 
purpose of erecting in honor of the Sacred Heart a column, 
called the Column of the Bee-culturists, in the Church of 
Montmartre. Each associate is asked to offer for this »ur- 
pose two cents for each of his hives. This offering will 
afford a protection against the diseases which attack the 
hives, and a suitable gift for calling down the benediction 
of the Sacred Heart on the bees of those associated.” 

The files of your journal may probably be in the hands 
of your subscribers. I therefore refer them to your 
issue of May 16th, 1889, where they will find a long, and, 
I am fain to believe, a perfectly reasonable and satis- 
factory explanation of the distribution and use of the 
St. Benedict medal, and a vindication from a former 
like charge of superstition and unscrupulous money- 
making made in your columns; a vindication-which can- 
not be gainsaid. Therefore I may be permitted to ex- 
press my painful surprise that this charge should have 
been renewed in THE INDEPENDENT. 

The principle there given by me applies equally to the 
reprehended ‘‘ Bee-culturists’ Contribution,” for the pur- 
pose of erecting a column in the great votive church of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus at Montmartre, in Paris; sav- 
ing that the charge of money-making thereby is idle and 
plainly unfounded, since no one or any society is shown 
to be pecuniarily benefited by such contributions, neither 
is there cause for such a supposition. 

I would like to say, first, that the charge made against 
the charitable institution in this city. above named, has a 
sinister look about it. I+ looks as if we are to suspect 
that some persons are thereby personally enriching 
themselves. I think most of your readers will so take 
it; since nc one would designate as ‘‘ money-making” 
the methods, be they what they may in character, employ- 
ed by a charitable society in collecting means to be used 
only in aid of their charitable work. Therefore, the in- 
tention to make such a grave charge of dishonesty 
against the directors of that institution most certainly 
calls for a disclaimer;.or, if so meant, it urgently de- 
mands proof. 

Second. In omitting to lay before your readers the list 
of spiritual conditions required in order to secure the 
“‘ virtues” of the medalI presume to say that very much 
less than half of the truth has been told; the necessity 
of giving those conditions not being apparent to you. 
With only this small part of the whole truth before 
them, as tho one showed only the shadows of a picture 
to a beholder and hid the colors and the design, your 
non-Catholic readers would naturally be led to take the 
charge of ‘‘ playing on the superstitions of the igno- 
rant” as possibly well laid. 

To say nothing of my former explanation of this mat- 
ter itseems to me that the Christian ‘“‘charity which 
thinketh no evil” should prompt one first of all to make 
inquiry of those competent to answer before making such 
an accusation public, and confidently so assuring a hun- 
dred thousand and more readers. As your fellow-citi- 
zens, personal friends and Christian brethren we claim 
the right of being thought innocent of crime until we are 
proved to be guilty. Have we Catholics, either in the 
pulpit or press, ever so grievously misrepresented the 
doctrines or religious devotions of any non-Catholic de- 
nomination? If so, let us be called to the bar of justice 
to hear our sentence of righteous condemnation, and 
stay in penance till we have paid the last farthing of 
retribution. 

Now allow me a few words of explanation. I said 
that in both cases the same principle applied upon which 
to base the use of the medal and the erection of the col- 
umn in the Sacred Heart Church.- That principle is as 
follows: Any human act, otherwise indifferent, and in 
a natural, scientific sense valueless, can be made accept- 
able to the Divine Goodness as the “‘ sacrifice of prayer,” 
and be therefore efficacious (be endowed with virtue) to 
bring down the divine blessing upon all we are ur have; 
both to be delivered from threatened evils and to receive 
an increased abundance of desirable goods. These are 
two universally acknowledged legitimate purposes of 
prayer. I need notaddthatone may pray for one’s bees, 
one’s horses and other cattle as well as for one’s self. 

According to this principle—every term of which, as 
stated, I commend to your most careful consideration— 
both the medal and the column are justifiable, and, as 
will be seen, are most suitable and significant means of 
offering to God this sacrifice of prayer which all agree 
must be offered to him in some form or by some sensible 
means. Let ussee if the medal and column are such 
justifiable, suitable and significant means of prayer. 

We are all bound to pray for favors and to be delivered 
from evil. Prayer is offered by some kind of word; that 
is, allforms or means of prayer resolve themselves into 
some kind of word, or outward expression of the interior 
thoughts of the mind. Prayer-words stand for, or ex- 
press, the act of ‘‘ elevation of the soul to God,” which is, 
as you know, the proper definition of prayer. Itis evident 
that we may express ourselves by many different kinds 
of words. One may speak his prayer, write it on paper, 
print it in type, paint it in the form of a picture, stamp 
it on a medal, carve it in marble as a statue, or on a tablet 
or on a “‘ column.” What, after all, is an entire church 
building for divine worship but one magnificent, adorned, 
sculptured, trumpet-toned speaking ‘“word”.of prayer 
to the Most High? And now I want to ask: When any 
priest or minister appeals for contributions to build or 





adorn such a temple of prayer, and even appeals forsuch 
aid on the score that such outward expressions of the 
prayer of the hearts of the givers will have the “‘ virtue” 
of prayer with God, does he ‘“‘ play on the superstitions 
of the ignorant”? Are they to be charged with money- 
making by asking such contributions? Having so fully 
explained and justified the use of the St. Benedict medal 
in a former number of THE INDEPENDENT, I will not re- 
peat it here. It is at your discretion to reprint it if 
called for by your readers. 

You sneer at the supposed ignorant superstition of the 
‘‘ simple-minded ” French bee-culturists. I pray they 
may, indeed, deserve your epithet of ‘‘ simple-minded.” 
Would to God there were more such!—like holy Job, 
“simple and upright, fearing God and avoiding evil.” 
In the Book of Proverbs I find their description: ‘‘ Better 
is the poor man that walketh in his simplicity than a rich 
man that is perverse in his lips, and unwise.” But if the 
principle of prayer, as I have stated it, starids good and 
true, and it must so stand until overthrown by clear, 
logical reasoning, and if its application to the cases be 
just, then I claim that those pious husbandmen are 
neither ignorant nor superstitious in erecting their “‘ col- 
umn of prayer,” but, on the contrary, are most wise— 
humanly and divinely wise, in the Lord; and their way 
of prayer to the clement Heart of the Savior and Lover of 
mankind is surely most pleasing in his sight, and cannot 
fail of bringing down his gracious protecticn of, and 
benediction upon, themselves and the works of their 
hands. 
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AN ORATOR’S VIEW OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY A CASUAL VISITOR. 





WHEN Colonel Ingersoll lectured on Shakespeare at 
Washington, the large theater was crowded to the roof. 
No wonder, for the Colonel is an ideal lecturer in his 
way. His language is vivid, crisp, incisive, telling; all 
his points are perfectly made, and of the histrionics of 
the platform he is a consummate master. But his grand 
art is that of tickling the iconoclastic sentiment; and of 
his great audience most, probably, came in the hope of 
having that sentiment tickled. Not a large proportion 
was there of the class which would resent an insulting 
allusion to religion, to orthodox morality, to university 
culture, or anything else which is established and which 
challenges respect. 

The Colonel, opening with his poet’s biography, at 
once took occasion to make the nativity of Shakespeare 
a stalking horse for derisive allusions to the nativity of 
Christ. He could scarcely have found a better mode of 
distinctly stamping the Ingersollian character of the 
entertainment. It is not doubtful how Shakespeare him- 
self would have felt at hearing his name put to such a 
use. Evidently he was a man of catholic mind and un- 
sectarian; his religion was national; but it is not less 
certain that he was religious. A badge of civilization 
with him is ‘‘ to have been where bells have knolled to 
church.” Religion is in the background of his whole 
picture of men and of the world; and it may safely be 
said that no religious man or woman has ever found in 
him anything repugnant to their feelings so far as sen- 
timent is concerned. Colonel Ingersoll would fain drag 
even Shakespeare’s father into the camp of irreligion. 
He finds that John Shakespeare was presented for non- 
attendance at church, and over this he exults as a sign 
of the old gentleman’s character which ‘‘is good as far 
as it goes.” But the fact. as explained in Dyce’s biog- 
raphy, was that the reason of the old gentleman’s non- 
attendance was not that he was an agnostic or even a 
recusant, but that he was in danger of being arrested 
for debt. 

As little, we venture to say, would Shakespeare have 
liked to have himself cited as an example against “ re- 
spectability ” in any serious sense of that word. He is 
not Puritanical or Pharisaical, but no dramatist or 
poet was ever more moral. This Colonel Ingersoll him- 
self says. Not a single instance can be adduced in which 
Shakespeare tampers with the moral law, represents 
it as broken with impunity, or invokes sympathy for a 
realtransgressor. Indecent passages unhappily there are 
in Shakespeare as in all the Elizabethan dramatists; but 
indecency is a different thing from immorality, at least 
from contempt of the moral law. About Shakespeare’s 
own youthful escapades we have only vague tradition; 
but whatever they may have been we know that they 
did not affect his mature view of humanity. Colonel 
Ingersoll thinks that few great men have been entirely 
respectable. If he meant by this that few great men 
had been entirely moral, we should confidently appeal to 
history against him. What he means, no doubt, is that 
greatness is not narrow or precisian. This is true 
enough. But the practical impression which he makes 
on his audience, it is to be feared, is that there is some 
antagonism between greatness and ordinary morality, and 
that disdain of ordinary morality is one of the marks of 
gr-atness. 

Colonel Ingersoll appears to revel in the idea that in 
the eyes of the religious and respectable people of the 
time Shakespeare’s calling and Shakespeare himself were 
disreputable. In unison with this happy fancy is the 
singular interpretation which he puts on Shakespeare’s 
epitaph, He had often wondered, he says, why Shakes- 


_peare should so anxiously deprecate 








disturbance of his 
tomb and removal of his bones. But as the Colonel was 
standing before the monument at Stratford, the truth 
suddenly flashed upon him. Shakespeare had been g 
player. The calling of a player was discountenanced by 
the Church and disparaged by the law. Shakespeare, 
tho his opulence secured for him burial within the holy 
walls at the hands of a wealth-worshiping world, feared 
that the day might come when respectability and ortho- 
doxy in a transport of pious indignation would dig up 
his remains and fling them forth into unconsecrated 
ground. We venture to surmise that this solution of the 
supposed enigma came to Colonel Ingersoll less by in- 
ductive reasoning than by an intuition which was the 
child of prepossession. Strolling players might be for- 
mally at least under the ban of the Church or the 
law; but it is surely absurd to suppose that the 
prejudice practically extended to regular companies 
of actors iu the service of the King, 
nobles, or of licensed theaters patronized and occa- 
sionally aided by royalty. In France, where the 
Church, was despotic, Cbristian burial might be ecclesias- 
tically denied to players. But how many instances can 
Colonel Ingersoll produce of a player in the England of 
the Tudors or the Stuarts being cast out of his grave or 
denied burial in consecrated ground? Shakespeare had 
for some time before his death ceased to bea player. He 
was still a playwright it is true, but so was Ben Jonson; 
yet Ben Jonson was buried in Westminster Abbey. It 
seems certain that Shakespeare’s social position was 
good. Astothe epitaph it somewhat resembles the jocose 
epitaph which Shakespeare is supposed to have written 
for John Combe and may not improbably, as it seems to 
us, have been the offspring of his own playful wit taken 
seriously by some of his worthy friends at Stratford, and 
inscribed upon his tomb. Perhaps in these later days it 
may have served its author’s purpose in a way he little 
foresaw by protecting the ‘‘ stones ” from desecration by 
enthusiastic curiosity which burned to look upon the 
‘* bones.” 

In the same spirit the Colonel congratulates the world 
on the fact that Shakespeare was not at a university. 
What special harm Shakespeare’s poetical faculty would 
have taken by being at a university, as his great precur- 
sor Marlowe, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher and some 
of the other Elizabethan dramatists were, we are left to 
discover for ourselves. The poetic faculty of Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Gray or Goethe was not marred by be- 
ing ata university. If it is the dramatic faculty which 
it is supposed a university must have stifled by its seclu- 
sion, the answer is that a youth at an ordinary university 
is not shut upin.a cell; he sees his kindand sometimes 
seestoo much of them. It was very soon after gradua- 
ting at Oxford that Marlowe wrote the first great Eng- 
lish tragedy. To produce dramatists is no more the proper 
work of a university than to produce either painters or 
sculptors. Shakespeare, as Colonel Ingersoll himself 
bids us take note, had a great variety of knowledge and 
breadth of culture. Whether he got these at the univer- 
sity or elsewhere the practical inference is the same and 
the right of illiteracy to triumph in his greatness is 
equally smal]. Byron and Shelley are often cited as anti- 
academical. They mutinied against university disci- 
pline, but both of them underwent classical culture. 
Byron was a devotee of Greece and a martyr in her 
cause. ; 

We should have thought that we had by this time heard 
the last of the whimsical fancy that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. To say nothing of the total dissimi- 
larity of genius and sentiment, how could there be room 
in Bacon’s life by the side of law, politics, history, moral 
philosophy and science, for the composition of a great 
series of dramas? Colonel Ingersoll, however, calls on 
again this absurd controversy, apparently with no other 
object than that of indulging his iconoclastic propensi- 
ties by making a bitter attack on the reputation of Ba- 
con. From his violence it might almost besupposed that 
Bacon had himself laid claim to the authorship of the 
plays, and merited chastisement as a literary thief. 
Speaking before an audience of whom probably not one 
in a hundred had studied Bacon or was capable of check- 
ing a misrepresentation of him, Colonel Ingersoll gave 
asafair specimen and measure of Bacon's genius a 
string of those errors touching . matters of physical 
fact, into which he fell in the dawn of experimental 
science, having himself, perhaps, amidst his various 
pursuits, little time for accurate verification. Had 
the scornful Critic afterwards read to his audience 
a few passages of the ‘‘Advancement of Learning” or 
the ‘‘Essays,” it would at once have been seen that one of 
the most majestic of human intellects had been miserably 
traduced. Had the hearers been versed:in the history of 
thought they would have known that Bacon, tho his ex- 
perimentation was pitiably defective, and his particular 
method led to no discoveries, had rendered an immense 
service in turning the minds of his countrymen and all 
to whom the influence of his potent voice extended from 
the barren study of scholastic philosophy to the fruitful 
pursuit of experimental science. Moreover, Bacon’s 
blunders asa physicist make nothing for Colonel Inger- 
soll’s controversial purpose; they are no more proof of in- 
capacity to write a great drama than Shakespeare’s own 
blunders about geography or history, such as taking 
Bohemia for a maritime country or introducing cannon in 
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rn of King John. _A false representation does not 
so long as that of Bacon or impose on such a line 


oe The injustice of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
n extends even to’Bacon’s character. Bacon did 


eel justice, tho, after the highly improper and cor- 
apt fashion prevalent in those days, he took fees from 


suitors for expedition of their business. His head was 
"flung to the enraged Commons by a court far more guilty 
than he was. If he flattered James I excessively in his 
dedications, Colonel Ingersoll cannot help knowing that 
such flattery was then the order of the day, and denoted 
much less servility than it would denote at the present 
day. James I was really learned: so far Bacon’s compli- 
ments might be sincere; and it is reasonble as well as 
charitable to credit him with a desire to allure his master 
to an adoption of his policy, a policy, which, if not 
liberal in the popular sense, was eminently enlightened 
and beneficent. After all, flattery and very servile flattery 
may be addressed to a multitude as well as to a king. 
The many headed King James is not less greedy of 
adulation than the single headed. Nor does the orator 
who panders to the prejudices, the jealousies and the 
vulgar self-conceit of a popular audience degrade him- 
self less than the courtier who panders to the vanity of a 
king. Did not Shakespeare flatter Elizabeth? Colonel 
Ingersoll chooses, against the unanimous opinion of the 
commentators, and the most manifest probability, to 
deny that the well-known lines in the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” about the ‘‘ Imperial Votaress ” are in- 
tended for Elizabeth. They cannot have been intended 
for her, he says, because she had an ugly nose, her teeth 
were black and she wore a red wig. It is strange that 
such a thing can be said by a literary man who knows 
anything about Elizabeth’s court and epoch. Did not 
Spenser flatter Elizabeth? Did not Raleigh flatter Eliza- 
beth? Was she not flattered, and flattered on her beauty, 
by a whole galaxy of eminent men who saw in her not 
the woman but the queen and the head of the nation? If 
Colonel Ingersoll imagines that Shakespeare was not 
monarchical or that he had any sympathy with dema- 
gogism and mob rule, let him reperuse ‘‘ King John,” 
“Coriolanus,” the opening of ‘ Julius Ceesar,” and any 
other passages of Shakespeare in which political senti- 
ment appears. 

Colonel Ingersoll’s gifts as an iconoclast will not be 
denied. Nor will it be denied that he has done some 
good in that line; albeit his attacks on religion are gener- 
ally directed against dogma which no rational Christian 
now maintains, and in this field he is little more than a 
Tom Paine a hundred years .out of date. But if he has 
nothing positive to offer in place of that which he pulls 
down and if the net result of all his lecturing and writing 
is the destruction of reverence in the breasts of ordinary 
men, while. his success as an orator is undoubted, his 
value as a teacher will be doubtful. It will be worse 
than doubtful if heis not more careful than in his lecture 
on Shakespeare he has been to control his own prejudices 
and tell his audience nothing but the undistorted truth. 


» 
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LIGHT IN DARKEST ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM E, SKINNER. 





UNQUESTIONABLY the sensation of the English autumn 
publishing season, 1890, was General Booth’s remarkable 
book, ‘‘In Darkest Engiand.” Its sale was enormous; 
and the general feeling of expectancy—which had, ‘it 
may well be supposed, lost nothing for want of the ‘‘puff 
preliminary,” so well understood by Army leaders—was 
fully justified. The General, as is his wont, struck while 
the iron was hot, and meetings were called in all parts 
He asked for an 
initial gift of £100,000, and an annual iticome of £30,000, 
The 
£100,000 was forthcoming, in sums large and small, 
from those within the Army and without, from religious 
and worldly, from sanguine believers in the success of 
‘* There’s nothing 
hew in the plan; but Booth ought to have a chance of 


of the country to forward his scheme. 


in order to make an adequate commencement. 


the scheme and from those who said: 


doing what he says he can do.” On the 30th of January 
1891, during a great public meeting at Exeter Hall, Lon 


don, General Booth publicly executed a deed of trust, in 
which he accepted the money subscribed as sole trustee, 
and undertook to use it for the purposes set forth in his 
* book, By the deed the trustee is precluded from 
Using any portion of the funds for the ordinary purposes 
of the Army, and continuity of management is secured 
by the provision that the General of the Salvation Army 
forthe time being shall be the sole trustee in perpetuity. 
Considering the gigantic dimensions of the enterprise, 
the novelty of many of the departments, the prejudice 
in many quarters against the methods of the Army, and 
the extremely difficult character of the material to be 
dealt with, it was inevitable that progress, in the earlier 


stages at least, should be slow; but no time was lost. Th 


simplest form of help, and one in which the Army 

ly had some experience, was the provision of cheap 
It has been denied 
—by those who did not know, or did not wish to know— 
that there are poor folks shelterless in London streets the 
livelong night. But by those who know where to look 
‘them these night-birds are to be found in coveys. 
hang about the West End till Belgravia sleeps; till 
2is no more possibility of a parcel to carry, or a car- 
e door to open; till the theater doors are closed, and 


food and shelter for the very poor. 
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the markets of vice are thinning, and there is no more 

hope of the four paltry brown round things that mean 

warmth and ease and companionship; and then they curl 

themselves up on a doorstep in a dark alley, or lie along 

the stairs in one of the hundreds of tenement houses the 

doors of which—like those of a very different place— 

‘are not closed at all by day,” or they crouch under the 

abutments of a bridge or railway arch, or by good luck 

pre-empt a seat on the Thames Embankment. Between 

the hours of one and three, on the night of November 3d, 

thirty men and women were found in this last resort by 

an officer of the Army; and his many years’ experience 

of slumdom convinced him that the majority were 

totally destitute. Ofcourse, there is provision—of a sort 

—for such as these in the Casual Wards of the work- 

houses; but there are several objections that may possibly 

be raised to their use. In the first place a destitute per- 
son may not resort to the Casual Ward night after night; 

but many of these sleepers-out pick up their wretched 
living in the same locality from month to month. Then 
the Casual Ward does not open its doors sufficiently early 
in the morning to permit any of its occupants who desire 
work to go out and seek it when it may be had. No, the 
tale of laber which shall form an equivalent for the food 
and lodging supplied must first be performed. And, it 
may be added, the whole system of English poor law re- 
lief is tainted by the apparent assumption that poverty is 
criminal. There are thousands of men and women in the 
country who know by experience that the jail is more 
comfortable than the workhouse. 

Now for those who for one or more of these reasons 
could not, or would not, go to the Casual Ward, the 
Army has provided food depots and night shelters. 
There are already some twelve of these in active opera- 
tion in London, and three in the provinces—at Bristol, 
Leeds and Bradford. Then just a shade above these are 
the ‘‘Poor Men’s Metropoles,” as General Booth calls 
them, which compete succcessfully with the common 
lodging houses as permanent residences for the poorest 
workingmen. The three already established are the 
Ark, the Harbor and the Lighthouse. How popular are 
all these establishments may be judged from the follow- 
ing figures: 


Number of meals supplied by cheap Food Depots: 





ac adiepemuan amnadieunanay 25,000 
At one farthing (mainly to children)...................4..- 96,555 
ee cass Seance ascabdceesbcd cue eebeves 1,097,866 
eg eg RINE OO occ dcveeccaccictcccdscewessetacsocdéoses 1,161,727 

Total number of meals of cooked food.................. 2,608,548 548 





Total number of cheap lodgings for the homeless at 


SE ee BN has ck ae cn eecctcccganccescnccce 307,000 
Total cash received from the people for food and lodg- 
nada choke INpacehWel bb cacncadectsescsosadcakasedes seu £2657 


These figures are for the fourteen months ended No- 
vember 30th, 1891. On the other side of the account we 
find for purchases, wages and expenses, £38,140 6s. 0d. So 
that, once set on foot, this truly Christlike form of char- 
ity is very nearly self-supporting. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that by means of these depots and shelters 
thousands are brought within reach of Christian infiu- 
ences, and that many have already found them the first 
step to a higher life. 

But the General rightly regarded help for the poor of 
this nature, necessary and valuable as it is, as being but 
of a temporary and preliminary nature. To keep them 
where they are is but the prelude to putting them where 
they ought to be. It will be remembered that the Gener- 
al’s scheme included the City Colony, the Farm Colony, 
and the Colony Over the Sea, and the Food and Shelter 
work is but the first stage in the operations of the City 
Colony. Having fed and sheltered the destitute, the 
Army next seeks to organize their labor. In Upper 
Thames Street, not far from Blackfriars Bridge, is the 
Labor Bureau, whither come daily, on an average, 100 
workless people in search of employment. The total 
number of such applications for the year has been 15,697, 
and for 30 per cent. of these some kind of employment 
has been found. Of course, most of these men are able 
, | to do something—have some kind of trade in their fin- 
- | gers. The curse of the English poor, for many years 
past, has been that so few are,even in the lowest sense, 
skilled laborers. So the Army goes a step further, and has 
its ‘‘ Elevators.” A small beginning in the business of 
making workmen out of idle, loafing, drinking, half- 
starved, ne’er-do-wells had been made by General Booth 
just before the publication of his book, and this embryo 
has since greatly developed. Most of the sober, well- 
charactered men are left for the Labor Bureau to deal 
with. The Elevators (factories) exist for the men who 
think they could support themselves, ‘‘ if they could get 
tools, if they could get clothes, if they could keep from 
drink, if they hadn’t been in prison,” and so forth. 

Every man who enters an Elevator, comes on the un- 
e | derstanding that he receives only food and shelter for the 
first four weeks. He is paid at first in twopenny tickets. 
Four of these entitle him to three full meals and a bunk 
at the Lighthouse. As soon as his foreman announces 
that he is worth more he gets it. Those who know no 
trade are usually set first to firewood chopping. Other 
trades carried on are brush making, mat and basket mak- 
ing, carpentry, tinware making, harness repairing, cart 
and van building, mattress making, bootmaking, and 
blacksmith’s work. A commencement has been made 





 seeke : 
but it is too early yet to speak of the results attained in 


the provinces. The following figures sum up the comers, 
stayers, and goers for the thirteen months ended Novem- 
ber 30th: 


_Men received into factories....................0+ 2,080 
* for whom employment was found,........... 352 
* sent to Farm Colony...........cccccscscdeccsce 291 
eg A I iz 
5 ERR SR aN HOR TOA oe pre irae 75 
“ discharged for misconduct.................... 98 
ao) Nan ok b0.43 ichacobints baalessdeke cee 85 
“ in factories, Nov. 27th, 1891..................- 322 


From the point of view of the searchers for the pic- 

turesque, the most interesting part of the Army’s social 

work is to be found in some apartments of the City 

Colony not yet mentioned. For instance, the Salvage 

Wharf. This is situated on the river bank at Battersea, 

and was formerly an iron works. At the waterside gangs 

of men are to be seen unloading deals from barges for the 

use of the firewood choppers. In the buildings behind, 

which have an entrance from the street, are received all 

kinds of worn-out and waste material, domestic and 

trade salvage, which can by any possibility be remade 

into something useful. Here, for instance, are 30,000 

helmets, relics of the Egyptian War, given by the Gov- 

ernment. Boys are stripping off the linen covering to be 

sent to the paper mill, and doubtless some use will be 

found for the frames. _ Waste paper, too, of all kinds, is 

collected by the Army vans, and girls are busily engaged 

sorting this according to color aud quality. Old rags are 

in another room subjected to the same process. The sal- 
vage from private houses looks as if it would furnish 
material for endless romances, not to say ghost stories. 

A family album, the top of a pump, second-hand books, 

bundles of umbrellas, broken bedsteads, a clock minus its 
hands, hats innumerable—masculine and feminine, 

trimmed and untrimmed, old and new. Rooms are be- 
ing fitted up as a shelter for the men employed, and 500 
will soon be domiciled here. The waste of London will 
furnish employment for far more than that, if it can 
only be got. 

The Bridge is a ‘‘ Prison Gate Home,” a department 
which offers a new chance to men who through long resi- 
dence in jail have lost the habit of independent action; 

to first offenders, crushed and_ heartbroken; to lads 
handed over by the magistrates under the Probation or 
First Offenders’ Act, and to other special cases. Two 
experienced officers of the Army meet discharged pris- 
oners at the gate of the London prisons, and invite them 
to a meal and a quietchatat the Home. During the past 
year 217 cases have been received. The fo'lowing sta- 
tistics are not unsatisfactory: 





ee i din conc Sekevnkes voccndedincctneess 41 
Ph ces GENIC oa Saud cudedas scuaceseds tamenes 53 
eer NR iacd ins tcncescecodsaetacanbeaaad 27 
i ES Bt CN iia svc cicceisecades bios 6 

Left of their OWN ACOOTE,. .........ccscccccccccccccce 64 

ave des cad dtcwdtetewe sdcudasesiesdantenmawe 20 

Arrested from the Bridge..................cceeeeees 4 

iia banc thee cebisindevenped Varies hans 2 

WR iilisin tidak do aes s i veces oddareatlaisesseine 217 


Those in the Bridge are employed in wood-chopping, 
mat-making and shoemaking, while on probation for 
something better. The two Army officers mentioned 
above are singularly suited, for very different reasons, 
to the work they have in hand. Oneisa Christian ex- 
prison warden, of,twenty years’ unblemished character; 
the other an ex-convict who has spent over forty years in 
jail, and been flozged eight times. He is one of the 
trophies of Salvation Army work. Such men wield an 
influence that strangers to the ways of life prevalent 
among those they seek to help could never attain. 

Closely allied with this department is the Criminal 
Investigation and Preventive Branch, which endeavors 
toassist unconvicted men, innocent or guilty, who give 
hope that they seek a better life. Out of 165 cases dealt 
with, the Branch has been successful in 79—‘‘ success” 
meaning that the prosecutor has been induced to with- 
draw, a remission or mitigation of sentence has been 
obtained, the prisoner has been aided to get work, taken 
into the Bridge, or, if a woman, sent to one of the Rescue 
Homes. 

The ‘‘Slum Work” presents few new features. For 
years the Army has engaged in it with truest heroism 
and Christlike self-sacrifice. The number of posts 
has been increased from 29 to 45 during the year, 
and the number of visits paid to families, lodging 
houses, public houses and brothels, is over 200,000. There 
is literally nothing that the devoted women engaged in 
this work will not do to make the love of Christ manifest 
to the denizens of the awful depths in which they move. 
As one of many results of the year’s work 89 girls have 
been rescued from an immoral life. 

The story of the Rescue Work proper teems with inci- 
dents of the most dramatic and pathetic nature. Space 
cannot be given to tell any of them here; but the follow- 
ing figures represent volumes: 


BOUE WO GILUAGIONS, «2. ins ccc cccccececeseccces okse ee 
TR ac bis vin Gv eceivice coeevenecds cevecaees 208 
Samt Cocthier homes... ..o.ccccccsds coccccecesoce 41 
NE Soi as voces ccptnnntiacs seckessisses 43 
Cac dvsdveccesvevesich VoRpheacekabseekeeceta 8 
SUING civ dusicertne desckepesdastausaescechened 2 
oc doh ces es sic cent dcaebesebussweeseutcevaaves 4 
Lathne Giamlgnad so. .0 ovine Beiacien. cc tedeses 255 
pe ere tree ere rey ee 358 





with this Elevator work in Leeds, Bradford and Bristol; 
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The Help and Inquiry Department grew naturally out 
of the lett-rs received by the leaders of the Rescue Work 
from old mothers seeking their lost daughters, and from 
women telling how those who had created their need had 
left them when it was direst. It now undertakes the 
search for missing friends, and to obtain justice and rec- 
ompense for the poor and friendless. The ramifications 
of the Army’s operations have led in many cases to suc- 
cess where ordinary detective effort has failed. During 
the year ended September 30th, 7,321 letters were received 
by this Department, 7,194 letters were written, 4,380 in- 
terviews took place, and 605 lost people were found. 

' The wretchedly low rates of pay obtained by match- 
makers and match-box makers, and the terrible results 
of work among poisonous materials, led the Army to 
commence a match factory, in which no deleterious in- 
gredients are used, and the rates of pay such as the 
women and girls employed can live morally upon. The 
scheme is prospering, and the factory has in less than six 
months made a clear profit of £500. A bakery has also 
been commenced. 

The Farm Colony has now been in existence for 
eight months. It is located at Hadleigh, an Essex vil- 
lage close to the mouth of the Thames, some forty miles 
from London. It consists of four fayms, comprising 
1,236 acres, with three farmsteads. The purchase money 
was £34,000, including live and dead stock, etc.; and an 
expert of the Board of Agriculture considers that the 
money was well laid out. There are 210 men at work on 
the colony, and accommodation is being rapidly provided 
which will bring the total up to 500. 

The purpose of the Farm Colony is fourfold. (1) To 
find work in the reclamation or improvement of land for 
unskilled labor, and thereby provide a test of willingness 
to make a fresh start. (2) Ordinary farming, by hand 
labor as far as possible, as a useful training for intending 
emigrants or allotment cultivators. (8) To carry on in- 
dustries connected with farming, giving profitable em- 
ployment under healthier conditions than exist in Lon- 
don. (4) To train men in useful industries, giving them 
opportunity for moral and mental improvement, so that 
they may get their own living in the future. The experi- 
ment is thus far most encouraging. With all the disad- 
vantages of a rough beginnirg at a bad time of year, the 
farm has supported the men upon it with a loss of only 
£116 for the first six months. There is every reason to 
believe that the near future will reveal such a measure 
of success as will justify—iodeed, necessitate—the found- 
ing of other such eolonies in various parts of England, to 
the immense advantage alike of the men employed on 
them and of the congested cities from which they have 
been removed. 

The Over the Sea Colony has yet to be established. 
The General is now on his way home from a round-the- 
world tour of inspection. He appears to have had a very 
hearty welcome both from the general public and Gov- 
ernment officials in most of the British colonies; and he 
has doubtless accumulated much information as to the 
best locale for his experiment. One thing only need now 
be said. Itis that no one need fear an invasion of some 
British Colony by a band of ragamuffins taken at random 
from the London slums. No men will be transplanted to 
anew soil without preliminary education in honesty, 
truth, industry, without which there could be no hope of 
their success. In General Booth’s book he distinctly 
states that ‘‘ While men and women would be received 
into the City Colony without character, none would be 
sent over the sea who had not been proved worthy of 
trust.” 

It is too early yet to decide whether the General’s 
great scheme will accomplish all that he claimed for it; 
but it is very evident from the undeniable facts recorded 
here that a good beginning has been made in a work of 
the truest charity the world has ever seen, that the fu- 
ure is radiant with hope, and that the Army has at least 
established an indefeasible claim to a continuance of sup- 
port from British benevolence. 

LonDon, ENGLAND. 
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THe Senate has had something like a vacation, not 
from any desire to be lazy, butasa perforce sort of thing. 
It waited for the House. The latter has spent two 
months in reorganizing, at a cost of 300,000 dollars, and 
then was not in a hurry; there were some tariff and sil- 
ver bills being considered in various committees and not 
ready to appear. So there was a mutual sitting back and 
waiting. On one day of last week the House adjourned 
for want of enough members to do duty—there was no 
quorum. The Senate adjourned over Friday and Satur- 
day, and the House in session passed an appropriation 
bill, the first of the season, for West Point. The bill had 
been considered beforehand by the department; they 
knew they had an unfriendly House to deal witb, so 
they made it as small as possible.. But that was not 
small enough—it would never do to let a bill be reported 
uncut. The committee cast its microscopic eyes upon 
the different paragraphs, and decided that there should 
be no new plumbing in the quarters of the enlisted men 
at West Point, and that the students did not need more 
or betier gas for their eyes; they cut out five thousand 











dollars and sent it up to the Senate, with melancholy 
feelings that they could not do more. Then they 
turned their minds to thoughts of the Tariff bill— 
free wool, free cotton ties, free binding twine. It is 
thought that the Republican Party will not pay much 
attention to minor things like those, and the bills will 
creep through, without attracting much attention, while 
they will please the Southern Democrats. In silver mat- 
ters we are to have another Bland bill—as if we had not 
had enough of him, or enough of his silver already. 
This has all the old objections, that we should be imme- 
‘diately swamped with silver from abroad, while our gold 
would disappear as it did during the War; and yet here 1t 
is offered as calmly as if it were a new and brilliant plan. 
Mr. Blandhas been in Congress long enough to have 
learned that a good deal of the world lies outside of Mis- 
souri, and also that there is a little outside even of the 
District of Columbia. He and his followers ignore the 
fact that silver is practically discarded in Europe, and 
that the Governments there only float silver coins, be- 
cause they have them in circulation and they must sus- 
tain their credit. Silver cannot be made to be worth any 
more than it is as bullion, by any act of Congress. To 
make the attempt is simply to legalize repudiation, or the 
paying of debts in depreciated coin. But the Bland bill 
men wander on, and bring up the same old thing year 
after year. The only chance to prevent our becoming a 
grand dumping ground for repudiated silver would be to 
agree with other civilized nations, that they shall keep 
their own silver—in other words, that they will keep 
their depreciated money to themselves, an arrangement 
which we never can make, or if we could it will be years 
before it could be brought about. Why try such a dan- 
gerous experiment? 

They sent up the appropriation for West Point—up to 
the Senate I said. There is one consolation in this—the 
Senate will give the bill careful scrutiny and put back 
an item if it should go back. The Senate is not afraid to 
do a thing before the face of the public. The bill amended 
will go back to the House, and there they will put on 
long faces as if it had not been what they expected; in 
fact, wished the Senatetodo. There will be a growl—that 
is for the papers and for Democratic economy—and then 
a conference; the amended paragraphs will be allowed 
to stay, nothing will be said about them, and West Point 
will finally get what the school ought to have to carry it 
along. No wonder the Superintendent there uncon- 
sciously gives his Senator visitors in Junea little warmer 
grasp of the band than he does the others of the board; 
he knows what they owe them. 

The Senate is a little different from the House, in that 
the Appropriation bills all go to the one committee whose 
chairman is Senator Allison. There is one exception, 
the River and Harbor bill goes to the Committee on Com- 
merce. I asked why this exception was made. The bill 
is so tremendous always that it requires more time and 
study to go over it than an Appropriation Committee 
can give. They have to study the bill itself with all its 
ins and outs and they have reports besides, some of them 
huge volumes three or four inches thick. The Appro- 
priations Committee has to bear a great deal, you know, 
in these days of economy; and they are secretly glad, I 
think, to let that particular bill go over to the other peo- 
ple. You know, tco, there is always a lot of wicked things 
said about a River and Harbor bill—many a young Con- 
gressman has lost his re-election by injudiciously favor- 
ing what was good in it, and disregarding the bad names 
it was called; so he gets hung up. 

The new heads in Congress are some of them so young 
looking that it is almost scandalous. Mr. Brice, of 
Ohio, has a quantity of long rather light brown hair, 
with a peculiar nose and a long, slender figure. They 
say he has many clerks and also Mr, Ben Lefevre, an ex- 
Congressman of Ohio, to coach him in legislative ways. 
When one wonders at his many clerks and asks if he is 
chairman on a committee, which he is not; then one is 
told that a rich man may have many clerks, if he likes it 
and pays them. 

There was an interesting group on the Senate floor the 
other day, standing in a circle discussing perhaps the dis- 
puted question of Idaho—Mr. Dubois or Mr. Claggett, 
which? The group was Mr. Cockrell, tall, light, and 
with a Roman nose, and an air at that moment of pleased 
attention to what was going on. Next him stood Mr. 
Power, of Montana, very short, very dark, with straight 
features, a rather nervous air and movement, and black 
eyes. Mr. Shoup, of Idaho, stood back toward the audi- 
ence, and so necessitated a pen photograph of the top of 
his head, which is bald below “the timber line,” and 
then has a fringe of hair. His head is a good shape, and 
when he turned to his desk later, his face carried out the 
impression that his whole figure gave—that of a gentleman 
and a man of ability. He was Governor of Idaho when it 
was a Territory, and a delegate before he was governor. 
Opposite him in the group stood Mr. Carey, of Wyoming, a 
tall man, broad and thick through his shoulders and chest, 
also bald, and very blond looking. He has large, rather 
irregular features, and when he was standing had an air 
of attention and gravity, but withal a pleasant look. He 
represents the State that has women voters. They speak 
of him, his colleagues in the Senate, as well us if he 
represented only men. That was the group that stood 
with their heads bent together talking low while Mr. 
Mitchell, of Oregon, was urging not far off the claims of 








Mr. Dubois, of Idaho, to his seat in the Senate which 
Mr. Claggett is contesting. Idaho appears to have been 
economical of her time, and elected three Senators at 
once, arranging that one whose time would expire in 
year should go out, and then be succeeded by Mr. Dubois, 
But there was some irregularity about the whole proceed. 
ing, and so while Mr. Dubois is the one sworn in, Mr, 


Claggett disputes it, is admitted to the floor of the 


Senate as if he belonged there, and the case is being 
argued proand con. Mr. Dubois sat near as if to listen 
to Mr. Mitchell, and was as quiet and serene as if he felt 
sure of his seat; he is young looking, short and dark- 
haired with irregular features, in contrast with Mr. Clag- 
gett, who is so gray-haired that a year or two more will 
make it white, and who was not quite so serene as his 
opponent, but moved about from chair to chair, or 
walked up and down in the space behind the desks. The _ 
youngest looking man in theSenate is Mr. John B. Allen, 
of the State of Washington. People seeing him from 
the gallery think he must be one of the committee 
clerks, and are scandalized at the way he sits at a 
desk as if he:belonged there, or the way he speaks to 
a Senator as if he belonged to the same order. His 
brown hair is brushed smoothly down, and the parting is 
not wide and betraying as with some other of the men; 
his cheeks are not only smooth and lineless, but he has 


| a fine color and his tall, slender figure moves as quickly 


as if he were only sixteen; and when he sits down by 
the side of Mr. Chilton, of Texas, who is in years the 
youngest of the Senators, as he can only date his life 
from 1858, one cannot believe that Mr. Allen’s first birth- 
day was in 1845. But he is regarded as one of thecoming 
men of the Northwest, tho they cannot quite forgive 
him for being, as they say, so abominably young looking. 
These are not all the new Senators; there are Mr. Kyle and 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Hansbrough and Mr. Gallinger, but, 
with them one waits tosee what they will do rather than 
to know how they look. 

The Chinese Minister has gone to Cuba; he is minister to 
that country as well as to the United States, perhaps be- 
cause the Chinese think the world outside of their own 
country is small and one official can easily extend his in- 
fluence over half a continent. So quickly after his depart- 
ure, as almost to make one feel that when the cat was 
away the mice were going to play, the Secretary of the 
Legation gave a dancing party. They say that young 
eyes at the large reception given by the Minister and his 
wife a few weeks ago, looked longingly at the great ball- 
room, built out at the back of the Legation; but it was 
sternly carpeted over and remained merely a room for 
people to move about and chat in, but not to be used ac- 
cording to the purpose for which it was built. If the 
Chinese Minister himself is a bit puritanical his Secretary 
is not, and so the dancing party came later, and was very 
much enjoyed by the young people present. Mr. Ho was 
assisted in receiving by Mr. Pung, and by Mrs. Tsin, the 
wife of the Minister, and Mrs. Dr. Bean., Mrs. Tsin did 
not dance, but sat in a chair and looked on. The Korean 
Minister was there with his wife, not dancing, however, 
and the Japanese, Mr. AKabane and his wife, and others 
of the Japanese Legation. 

The feast of Lanterns was another festivity of the 
Chinese Legation following hard upon the dancing 
party. This is so much of a festival in China that they 
make great preparations for it, lasting as it does three or 
four days. They build stone arches across the street. 
hang them with lanterns and decorate them with flowers, 
and in the evening there is a great procession, with 
music and fireworks. In this procession they carry a 
great white silk lantern called the pearl. This pear! is 
pursued by a great dragon, very skillfully made up and 
managed, who, with a fiery mouth wide open, tries to 
swallow the pearl; and his struggles and failure are a 
great excitement to the children and young people. But 
while there was nothing of that sort here there was a 
very pretty entertainment to the children given by Mr. 
Pung in the ballroom, where they had games and danc- 
ing. In the parlor where the visitors were first received 
stood a low table with a scarlet cloth, and on this was a 
bronze dragon who made himself a wonder by burning 
incense. On either side of him stood bronze dragon can- 
diesticks with scarlet candles lighted and allowed to 
burn to the socket, when they were carefully put out. 
The children had a delightful evening and think, no 
doubt, that Chinese immigration ought to be permitted. 

The calling season is coming to a close, and the fami- 
lies of the Cabinet officers gave their last receptions last 
week, Thenumber of callers at Mr. Morton’s house was 
something appalling. It was almost like a White House 
reception. Visitors were disappointed in not seeing Mrs. 
Morton, the fame of whose grace and beauty I was 
pleased to find attracts people very much. Mrs. Hobson, 
a sister-in-law of the Vice President, received for her, 
and Mr. Morton himself stood near and shook hands with 
people in his finished, pleasant manner. They were 4 
very pleasant substitute for Mrs. Morton; but still people 
were disappointed as it was the last reception they give. 
At Mrs. Wanamaker’s there was also a large crowd, and 
she herself received with a gracious manner that is very 
agreeable to people who feel that they are only citizens 
and have no private right of friendship or acquaintance, 
to give them a reason for calling. There are such peo- 
ple—I have met a number of them this winter—and they 
are the ones who, when they do go, enjoy a welcoming 
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"manner especially. The crowds of people who call on 


the families of the Cabinet increase every year. 

Now the ladies do not think of returning the calls that 
are made them og their reception days. It is impossible; 
and they send cards, asa notice of the fact that you 
called, and that they candono more. Yet people here 
remember when Mrs. Hamilton Fish returned the calls 
that were made her, down to the last one, and was rather 
proud of it. More and more people come to Washington 
every year to visit or to reside, as they find what a pleas- 
ant city it is—the Congress larger than it was in 1850 also 
brings people. We have now a Congress of 422 men, 
counting the members of both Houses, and there are 
several Territories yet to hear from. When they send a 
full quota of members and Senators the number will be 
yet larger. They bring about three thousand in their 
train, or perhaps more with their wives, families, their 
servants and the people who make Congress possible by 
being clerks of committees. 


Sine Arts. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ART TREASURES. 
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ONE cannot help feeling deeply gratified at seeing the 
use which is being made of the Porcelain Kiosk (Tchinili 
Kiosk) in the Old Seraglio grounds in Constantinople. 
That this building, which was the first structure erected 
by the conqueror after the capture of the city, should be 
hot only preserved itself as an architectural gem, but 
should also serve as the conservatory of ancient art, is 
highly significant. The brazen head of one of the serpents 
of the twisted column, which once supported the tripod of 
the priestess of Delphi, and, standing in the Hippodrome, 
attracted the attention of the victorious monarch on his 
conquering advance to the great church of St. Sophia, and 
was shattered by a stroke from his ponderous battle-ax, is 
there in the same room with the Cylinder of Nabonidus 
and other cuneiform records of Sennacherib’s victorious 
campaign against King Hezekiah, and along with objects 
from Schliemann’s excavations of ancient Troy. In the ad- 
joining apartment is the Jerusalem Stele, a stone from the 
Temple Court at Jerusalem prohibiting the entrance of a 
foreigner (that is a Gentile) within the sacred inclosure on 
pain of death, astone upon which there can be but little 
doubt our Lord has frequently looked. Just alongside of 
this precious object of biblical antiquity is the stone bear- 
ing the recently discovered Siloam inscription, with its 
confirmation of history in regard to the construction of the 
Siloam aqueduct tunnel. Outside, upon the marble cor- 
ridor, stands also the colossal Mélkart of Gaza, which at- 
tracts the attention of the Assyriologist by the striking re- 
semblance which it bears to the legendary Chaldean hero 
Gizdubar, as he is represented upon the oldest cylinder 
seals. Thus the collection of objects here preserved estab- 
lishes the connection from the time of the erection of the 
building back through the ages to the earliest historic 
period. 

Facing this building and about two hundred feet dis- 
tant stands the new museum building with its broad mar- 
ble steps and massive columns quite in the best modern 
style of public buildings, with an inscription over the 
portico in ancient Cufic characters signifying Museum of 
Antiquities. To an old resident of the city, acquainted 
with the spirit of the people of the country with regard to 
what is comprised in: ancient art, there is perhaps no 
structure in the capital which is so suggestive, or which 
shows so plainly the advance in Western ideas made dur- 
ing the present reign. This beautiful new building, almost 
completed, has been erected mainly by private funds fur- 
nished by His Imperial Majesty, the present Sultan, to 
the enterprising and accomplished director, Hamdi Bey. 

If any one is curious to know the origin of this unex- 
pected zeal manifested by the ruler of this land in regard 
to objects of antiquity, let-him procure his ticket at the 
modest cost of one shilling, and enter that new building 
and he will find that that additional structure contains 
inestimable treasures which might well excite the envy of 
the richest museums of the world. The two large rooms 
upon the ground floor are stocked with the Sidon Sar- 
cophagi, all of which are valuable and interesting, but two 
of which are so surpassingly beautiful as to richly deserve 
aspecial palace to inclose them. ° ; 

The central object of attraction is the so-called Alexan- 
der Sarcophagus. The director, Hamdi Bey, has, I be- 
lieve, never claimed for it that it is the actual tomb of 
Alexander the Great, but, inasmuch as it bears the un- 
doubted portrait of Alexander the Great, easily recogniza- 
ble by every one who has ever held in his hand one of the 
best coins or medallions of the Macedonian conqueror, 
this magnificent tomb worthy of him or any other mon- 
arch who ever lived has received by general popular 
consent the name of the “ Alexander tomb.” 

It is a rectangular, temple-shaped, marble structure, 
more than three meters high, and covered with an imita- 
tion tile roof, ornamented with exquisitely cut volutes, 
heads of goats and of lions, with a Greek border of peculiar 
pattern and a vine leaf the perfection of elegance and ac- 
curacy of detail. Never have I seen the work of elaborate 
ornamentation carried out with such micrometric fidelity 
and harmony of idea. The material being of the purest 
and finest-grained marble has admitted of such a fineness 
and delicacy of finish, that the unwary finger passed over 
them may be cut as with a knife by the sharp marble 
<a subjects treated in high relief on two sides are a bat- 
tle scene and-a lion hunt. The battle scene is a hand-to- 
hand combat between Persians and Greeks. The former 


physiognomy, the latter are in the classic half clothing 
which characterizes the figures upon the frieze of the 
Parthenon. ‘ 

In looking upon this scene one is immediately led to the 
conviction that the most if not all of the Greek faces and 
some at least of the Persian are portraits. Individuality is 
stamped upon each one of them. No two arealike. Even 
the war horses have an individuality. Notwo are alike, 
but each one bears that peculiar individual trait of equine 
physiognomy which enables the true lover of horses to pick 
out his favorite animal from among hundreds of compan- 
ions. 

At the extreme left is Alexander mounted upon a superb 
charger. He is represented as faithfully as tho photo- 
graphed from life, with his lion-skin helmet and with that 
peculiar look of his, the look of a prematurely old young 
man. At the extreme right but facing toward the center 
is an elderly man probably fifceen years the senior of Alex- 
ander, but sitting on his fiery steed with an easy grace 
which betokens the expert cavalry general. He has a re- 
markable face, which would attract attention and study in 
any portrait gallery in the world. Who is he? is the ques- 
tion on every one’s lips on looking at him. Can it be Par- 
menio? 

At the center, or halfway between these two, is a third 
personage, who from his central position, gilded helmet, 
and the Persian suppliant for mercy kneeling before him, 
it is thought by some, has been intended to represent the 
one for whom the tomb was designed. His face is younger, 
and cf less character than Alexander’s. Horsemen and 
footmen, spearmen and archers fill up the space. A corpse 
lies in the foreground with a ghastly spear wound in the 
side. In looking at the scene one thinks no longer about 
the marble, or even about the skill of the artist; he thinks 
only of the scene before him, who they are and what they 
are doing. Persians and Macedonians somehow become 
more real to him than they ever were before; he has ac- 
tually seen them fighting. He has witnessed the Battle of 
Arbela. 

In the hunting scene upon the other side the most strik- 
ting figure probably is that of the noble war horse into 
whose neck and breast the furious lion has fastened his 
teeth and claws. The expression of pain and terror shown 
by the majestic steed as he rears and plunges with the 
hopeof shaking off his enemy is pitiful to behold, while the 
spear-thrust by the royal looking rider into the heart of 
the lion is a marvel of dexterous grace and anatomical pre- 
cision. 

It must not be forgotten that this work is colored. We 
have here more colored marble than has been preserved to 
us in any other monument of antiquity. The genuine 
“ Purple of Tyre,” is here in all its various shades, and the 
effect is truly wonderful. The experiment has here been 
tried and has succeeded of making the cold marble appear 
warm with life. Everything here represented is lifelike 
and real. The beholder gazes upon it in rapt and silent 
admiration, and turns away too full of the subject to look 
with much interest at anything else. 

Whose tomb can it be? How has it happened that this 
most beautiful piece of ancient art which has ever been 
unearthed should bear not a single letter of inscription to 
indicate the name of the royal owner? How are we to ac- 
count also for the silence of history concerning this work, 
which must have cost many months of the labor of the 
greatest masters of the age? We are struck with the 
barbarism of the despotic power which would take this 
costly treasure, along with the three other plain ones of 
similar workmanship but destitute of figures,and bury 
them out of sight in a sepulcher twenty meters under- 
ground. History records many costly funeral extrava- 
gances; but we doubt if any more costly offering to ‘‘ the 
infernal gods’’ was ever made by barbaric prince than was 
made when this tomb and its companions were let down 
into that dark and silent Sidon necropolis. It is to that 
careful sepulture, however, that we owe its wonderful 
preservation. Let us, therefore, be duly thankful that it 
was not exposed to the vandalism of tourists; but, at last, 
after twenty-two centuries, through the skill and persever- 
ance of Hamdi Bey, aided by the patronage of Sultan 
Hamid, a secure resting-place has been provided for it, 
where art students from all parts of the world may come 
and study its wondrous beauties. 

It is possible that further researches in the necropolis of 
Sidon may reveal something which may throw iight upon 
the question of the occupant of this tomb. As to its being 
Alexander’s tomb, history seems decidedly against it. Be- 
sides, there are other claimants for that honor. Possibly 
it may have been Perdicca’s, the one to whom Alexander 
when dying gave his signet ring, and who acted as regent 
after his death. Hamdi Bey, I think, is inclined to that 
opinion. I have sometimes wondered if it might pot be 
Hephestion, Alexander’s dearest friend, and for whom 
Alexander made such a magnificent funeral. Some have 
suggested Seleucus as the one. 

We can only say that it seems to have been prepared for 
some exalted, probably royal, personage. This personage 
was connected in some way with Alexander and partici- 
pated in the great battle of Arbela, which is the battle- 
scene so vividly represented. The work has been done by 
the greatest of masters living at that period. The period 
could not have been later than 300 B.c. These are conclu 
sions in which we think all will agree who carefully and 
critically study this wonderful monument. 

Second only to the “‘ Alexander tomb” in importance, and 
by some critical authorities thought even to excel it, is the 
beautiful marble tomb known as that of ‘‘ The Weepers.”’ 

It has also been colored, but the colors have not been so 
well preserved as in the other. There is no name or indica- 
tion of any kind upon it as to itsownership. Eighteen ex- 
quisitely cut female figures, six on each side and three on 
each end, set forth in the most delicate and artistic manner 
the different phases of feminine grief. They appear to rep- 
resent the same person—a young matron, as’ she receives 
the distressing and astounding news. Her refusal to be- 





are distinguished by their- dress, their weapons and their 


tation as conviction is being forced upon her; her struggle 
to realize the sad truth; her beating her breast in an excess 
of emotion, then bursting into a flood of tears as a relief 
to her pent-up feelings; and so on through eighteen differ- 
ent stages of grief. Allis wrought out with an indescrib- 
able delicacy of sentiment and purity of execution. 
Around the border there is cut in low relief an elaborate 
funeral procession in work as fine as that of acameo. M. 
Perrot, one of the greatest living authorities on art, said, 
when he saw this monument: “It is worth a voyage from 
any part of the world to see it.” 

“Ihave not the space in which to describe the other sar- 
cophagi found along with these two in the necropolis of 
Sidon. Of all the eighteen only one contains an inscrip- 
tion. It is a massive black diorite anthropoid sarcophagus 
bearing a very plainly cut and easily read Phenician in- 


‘scription: 


“It is I Tabnit, priest of Astarte,King of the Sidonians,son of 
Eshmunazar, priest of Astarte, King of the Sidonians, who am 
covered up in this coffin. Whoever thou art, O man, who dis- 
coverest my coffin, open not my sepulchral chamber and dis- 
turb me not, for there is no silver and no treasure here with me. 
I am alone covered up in this coffin. Open not the sepuichral 
chamber, for such a deed is hateful in the eyes of Astarte. If 
thou openest my sepulchral chamber and disturbest me, mayest 
thou never have any posterity among the livingand mayest thou 
be deprived of the sun, and of a resting-place among the dead.” 
The fact that this beautiful stone coffin was second-hand 
or stolen from an Egyptian general, as shown by another 
elaborate hieroglyphic inscription covering the upper part, 
takes away a considerable part of the sentiment from the 
pathetic appeal of King Tabnit and affords a good com- 
ment upon the annexed imprecatory clause. 

As there were two Tabnits and two Eshmunazars who 
ruled over the Sidonians, it is not quite certain which one 
this was. The probability is that he was the father of the 
Eshmunazar whose magnificent tomb in red syenite stone 
was found near Sidon in 1855 and is now one of the glories 
of the Louvre in Paris. That beautiful monument bears 
an inscription, if I remember rightly, of twenty-two lines, 
and its discovery forms an epoch in Phenician epigraphy. 
More than forty of the most eminent Semitic scholars have 
worked upon its translation. The closing part resembles 
the Tabnit inscription. It reads: 

“Tam cut off before my time; few have been my days, and I am 
lying in this coffin and in this tomb in the place which I have 
built. Oh then remember this! May no royal race, may no man 
open my funeral couch, and may they not seek after treasures, 
for no one has hidden treasures here, nor move the coffin out of 
my funeral bed, nor disturb me in this funeral bed by putting in 
it another coffin.” 

A comparison of the two inscriptions suggests several 
points of paleographic interest. Through the courtesy of 
Hamdi Bey I have received a tracing of this Tabnit in- 
scription; and I find, upon placing it over the Eshmunazar 
inscription, as published in facsimile by the Paleograph- 
ical Society, that it coincides most remarkably. The forms 
of the letters 1, m, k, sh and others correspond exactly in 
style, and taken all together, one is almost led to believe 
that the two inscriptions must have been cut by the same 
hand. 

In the Egyptian ornamentation there is a highly ornate 
collar or necklace in which appears alternately the “bell 
and pomegranate, bell and pomegranate,’”’ reminding the 
biblical student of the Levitical sacerdotal robe, and add- 
ing not a little to the general archeological interest of the 
monument. 

I am happy to announce that Hamdi Bey’s lucky star is 
still ascending. He has just returned from a tour of ex- 
ploration and discovery in the district of Smyrna. I un- 
derstand that he has been so fortunate as to uncover the 
ruins of a beautiful Greek temple which has been unknown 
in modern times. It seems to have been overthrown and 
buried by an earthquake, as shown by the columns all 
lying in one direction. The size is about one hundred and 
fifty feet square. The frieze is well preserved, and con- 
tains very beautiful reliefs. Hamdi Bey is naturally very 
much excited over the find. He is contemplating, if the 
means are forthcoming, the bold plan of bringing the whole 
structure to the Capital and setting it up on the Museum 
grounds. We earnestiy hope that he may continue in the 
favor of his imperial patron, and find the means of execut- 
ing this brilliant idea with the same skill and taste dis- 
played in the transportation and installation of the Sidon 
treasures. In doing so he would add another attraction to 
a position which is already one of the loveliest in the 
world. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, December 18th, 1891. 








Sanitary, 
HUMAN AND ANIMAL DISEASES. 


THE more thoroughly comparative physiology, pathol- 
ogy and biology are studied the more evident is it that 
there are physical similarities in man and the lower ani- 
mals that are to be studied in the interests of all, end that 
the comparative study of disease, is of essential impor- 
tance. This has lately been emphasized as never before in 
the fact that the recent International Congress of Hygiene 
devoted an important section to papers and discussions on 
this subject. Evidence accumulates as to the identity of 
several diseases and the similarity of others. What is still 
moreimportant is that some of these diseases are inter- 
changeable in their communicability. Not only may ani- 
mals be the vehicle of contagion but certain diseases origi- 
nating in the lower animals are infective. Besides what is 
well known as to anthrax, hydrophobia, vaccinia, etc., 
there are many who now add to the list, influenza, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis and some of the skin 
diseases. The cow, the horse, the dog, the cat and domes- 
tic fowl need special inquiry in reference to their relation 
both to the origination and extension of human diseases. 
These are engaging the attention of most of the biologists 
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both in medical and veterinary science, and are being 
thoughtfully watched by leading practitioners, 
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Just now special attention is being given to tuberculosis. 
Important papers and discussions as to it were had at the 
special conferences as to it, held in Paris,in 1888 and in 
July 1891, as also at the London Congress, 1891. The 
general view is that the bacillus of bovine snd human 
tuberculosis is the same, but as to communicability there 
are various opinions. A Royal English Commission has 
for over a year past been taking testimony as to it, and is 
expected to report ere long. There are some that urge that 
both the meat arid milk of cattle showing tuberculosis 
should be rejected. There are others that claim that there 
is little risk to muscle or even to milk unless the udder 
shows signs of the disease. The subject was well presented 
by Drs. E. Holden, J. W. Sickler and others at the last meet- 
ing of the New Jersey State Medical Society. We are 
still needing more facts and more experience. Yet so regl 
is the existence of the disease and so possible the peril, 
that we again urge on boards of health regulations as to 
cattle and inspection of all city dairies. It is incumbenton 
all boards of health to seek to protect our domestic ani- 
mals from filth and other unhealthy conditions; for neglect 
is not only cruelty to animals, but hazardous to the 
health of the people. 

In the absence of public abattoirs and inspection of all 
meats thereat, the inspection of meat in markets is impor- 
‘tant. So rigorous is the method in most English cities 
that not only is all doubtful meat, game and poultry and 
fish, seized, but heavy penalties are often inflicted. In 
order that any such meats may not yet get into the market 
or be manufactured into sausages or canned food, the Eng- 
lish inspectors have ready the following liquid into which 
the meats are thrown: 








Chloride of calcium............. ecchass coke 2cwt 
Chioride of sodium............6.....c2cscce0es 4 ewt. 
Protosulphate of iron....................0000+ 1 ewt. 
I a Svar anikytnbnvies pices sv nesand 2 Ibs. 
NG TSE Rita c aves vhys Gace sooeschae suena 300 gals. 


This does not hinder its use for extraction of lubricating 
oils or any other legitimate disposal, but does prevent its 
consumption as food. The Chicago plan is thoroughly to 
inject the meat or muscle with kerosene. 

The evidence that meat and milk supplies furnish the 
origin of many diseases is accumulating. It is not only 
that some specific diseases have this as their origin; meat 
of inferior quality fails to give that nourishment which is 
needed, while there are specimens of milk that scarcely 
furnish as much nutrition as good water does. 

Our cities should adopt the French system, by which all 
meat is either killed or examined at a public abattoir, and 
so has the certificate of skilled officers. Boils and other 
forms of skin affection have their origin from diseased 
meats. It is true that these inferior grades of meat are 
chiefly sold to the poorer classes; but for this very reason 
they should be protected from these impositions. It is not 
cheap to buy such food, and in this land of abundance there 
is no need to resort to such material. Our markets in gen- 
eral need to be undera much more strict sanitary disci- 
pline than they are; for out of good food come health and 
force, and out of bad food sickness and weakness. The 
whole subject of food legislation needs the most careful 
consideration on the part of our health authorities. 

A disease of cattle, known as actinomycosis, has recently 
attracted much attention because of the discovery of a 
number of cases at Chicago and other points West. It is 
caused by a microscopic plant known as the “‘ ray fungus,”’ 
and so derives its Greek name. It is now claimed that not 
infrequently it bas been confounded with tuberculosis in 
eattle. It was the subject of an important paper by Pro- 
fessor Crookshank at the recent International Congress of 
Hygiene (London, August, 1891), He showed that its 
manifestations were not confined to the jaw or tongue or 
thenasal centers and larynx, but that it so invaded the 
lungs as constantly to be taken for tuberculosis. The 
skin and subcutaneous tissue is a favorite seat of the 
disease, where it appears as wens, etc. The opinion seemed 
to be general that it was a parasitic disease dependent upon 
afungus derived from tke cerealson which the animals 
fed. Many accurate observations go to prove that.in cer- 
tain districts the pasture is infected with the germs of the 
parasite. Altho derived from a common source there is no 
proof of its communicability from animal to animal. It is 
chiefly of interest because the parasite and the disease both 
need investigation, and because of its confusion with tuber- 
culosis. 








Science. 


THE fecundity of some of the sea fishes is enormous. 
Our knowledge of the subject has been increased by Dr. 
Fulton of the Fishery Board for Scotland, who has deter- 
mined the number of eggs produced by thirty-nine species. 
It appears that the ling produces from twenty to thirty 
millions of eggs on the average. The cod produces from two 
or three to seven or eight millions of eggs; the haddock 
from two or three hundred thousand to nearly a million, 
and the cush from about one to two or three millions. In 
the herring the number ranges from twenty to about 
fifty thousand, a greater number than is usually supposed. 
Among fiat fish the most fertile is the turbot, with from 
three or four to nine or ten million eggs. In proportion to 
its size the flounder produces more eggs than any other 
fish, the number varying from over 500,000 to about 1,500,- 
000 eggs. 

....It is not uncommon in the spring of the year to note 
humblebees in great numbers dead under some tree in 
flower, and the observer, even one of eminent scientific 
attainments, may have so far reason toinfer that they 
have been poisoned by the flowers. Recently a large horse- 
chestnut has been charged with the enormity of treating 
so badly their visiting friends. In other years the Chinese 
wistaria-has had a similar inhospitable reputation. The 
true facts of the case are that to bees in general only a 
short lease of life is given. Some species die after a few 
weeks of hard work. It is not certainly known that any 
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working bee lives over twelve months. Those which lie 
over all winter die in early spring, and those found dead 
under the trees have died because their time has come and 
not from having been poisoned. 


...-An opal, supposed to be one of the largest in the 
world, is on exhibition in San Francisco. It was found 
embedded in a ledge of amorphous rock near Guerrero, 
Mexico, and measures eleven by five inches. It isof the 
mineral species known as girasol, or fire opal, which is 
found only on the North American Continent, more par- 
ticularly in Mexico. This San Francisco opal weighs 
about 700 carats. Its exact weight cannot be determined on 
account of the mass of rock inclosing it, but it is much 
larger than the opal belonging to the Hungarian crown 
jewels, exhibited at the London Exposition of 1851, which 
weighed 52614 carats. That, however, was a translucent 
opal of greater value than the opal on exhibition, which is 
supposed to be worth $10,000. 


.... The United States Consul at Nassau, in reporting on 
the sponge«trade of the Bahamas, says that from 5,000 to 
6,000 persons, most of whom are colored-people, are engaged 
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many graduate courses. The scholar will find unusual 
library facilities, the Historical Library containing nearly 
140,000 volumes; and there are, in addition, the University 
Library, the State Library and the Public Library. 


....President Harper has been successful in securing for 
the Chicago University, Prof. Herman E. Von Holst, as the 
head professor of the University’s department of history. 
Professor Von Holst has announced by cable, from 
Freiburg, his acceptance of the position. He is 
the celebrated author of the ‘Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States.’”’ He has an American wife, and 
has often thought of settling in this country since he began 
to study its institutions; but in spite of urgent calls from 
Johns Hopkins and other educational institutions, he has 
not seen his way clear to come until now. President 
Small of, Colby University, has also decided to accept the 
head professorship of Social Science in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. 


....Among the many recent deaths in the ranks of educa- 
tors, is that of Prof. William M. Nevin, LL.D., emeritus 
of English literature and belles-lettres in Frank- 





in this industry. The sponges are gathered by means of 
iron hooks attached te long poles. By using a water glass 
the fisherman can readily discover the sponges at the bot- 
tom, hooking up the larger ones, leaving the smaller ones 
untouched. The vessels are fitted out for a voyage of about 
six weeks. Of the larger sponges a catch of 5,000, or of 
the smaller ones 7,500 is considered an average one. It is 
supposed that a healthy sponge will reach a marketable 
sizg ia from twelve to eighteen months. 


..-. It is well known that when any plant requires special 
characters it has the power to transmit these characters to 
future generations. On this is based the law of heredity. 
Professor Henshaw, in reviewing the latest discoveries in 
this line, contends that the forces which induce heredity 
are beyond discovery. The plant cell must contain the 
special matter that decides the future character of the 
plant. He concludes that protoplasm and the forces 
bound up with it are fully able to do all the work of 
transmitting parental characters, as well as to acquire 
new characters which may become hereditary. 


.... After referring to the great power of adaptation to 
changes in external conditions seen among amphibious 
larvee, Prof. W. K. Parker describes some experiments on 
frog tadpoles which show that soon after the lungs become 
functional—i. ¢., in tadpoles measuring more than 2 cm. 
in length—the gills are no longer sufficient for purposes of 
respiration, and the animals die in a very short time if pre- 
vented from coming to the surface to breathe. Also, if 
tadpoles are prevented from using their lungs from an 
earlier stage onward the gills remain perfectly usable and 
development goes on as usual. 


....A cat born in Germany with only two legs (the hinder 
pair) is healthy, and goes about easily, the body in the 
normal position. When startled, or watching anything, it 
raises itself to the attitude of a kangaroo, using its tail as 
asupport. It has twice borne kittens; in both cases two, 
one of which had four, the other only two feet. 


.,.-A new species of mammal allied to the ant-eaters has 
been recently discovered in Sumatra and described by a 
Dutch naturalist. It has a long tongue which is of use in 
collecting ants, whose nests it digs out with its long claws. 


....Fishes are said to live toa greater age than any other 
animals, the carp being especially long-lived. In the Impe- 
rial Aquarium at St. Petersburg there are fish which were 
placed there more than 150 years ago. 


School and College. 

Pror. RIcHARD T. ELy, who during the past decade has 
brought the department of political economy at the Johns 
Hopkins University to such a high standard of efficiency, 
has resigned his post there to accept the professorship of 
economics at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ely is to 
conduct a school of political and social science, which, in 
some features, isto be a novel undertaking. One of the 
principal aims set forth in the provisional prospectus is the 
establishment of a practical training school for the civil 
service. The admirable facilities at hand for instituting 
sueh a course seem to point to success. The work will go 
on in Madison, the State capital, where frequent sessions 
of the Legislature will offer full opportunities for the study 
of politics, ‘* practical’? and theoretical. The great State 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Labor and the Railroad 
Commission, will furnish further workshops and labora- 
tories for the student of political science. Dr. Ely 
lays great emphasis on the value this department 
will have for graduates of theological seminaries 
who wish to do work in social science cr political economy. 
For such students a special course is announced, a course 
which will be entirely non-sectarian. The seminary will 
pay great attention to the study of the dependent and de- 
linquent classes. Special lectures by experts in their sub- 
jects have been arranged for. Quite apart from these special 
features, the University will aim to offer graduates the 
very best and most advanced work in economics, history 
and civics. Dr. Ely will be aided in his venture by a num- 
ber of Johns Hopkins men, thoroughly imbued with the 
distinctive methods which give that University its reputa- 
tion. Dr. Ely has always been a firm and vigorous advo- 
cate of State control and patronage of education, and it 
now seems eminently appropriate that he should be put 
at the head of the first completely organized school of eco- 
nomics to be conducted under the auspices of the State, 
and to be supported, largely, by State money. There is 
nothing more characteristic in his tenets than the con- 
stantly reiterated conviction that all methods of social and 
political science should be governed and guided by ethical 
considerations. The University of Wisconsin has already 








established for itself an enviable name for good work in 





lin and Marshal! College. Dr. Nevin had been connected 
with the college for thirty-two years, and died at the age 
of eighty-six. : 


....The trustees of Ripon College last week elected - the 
Rev. Rufus Cushman Flagg, D. D., of Wells River, Vt., as 
President of the college. Dr. Flagg is a graduate of 
Middlebury College and of Andover Theological Seminary. 
Since his graduation from the Seminary he has been in the 
pastorate. 








Personals. 


IN his volume entitled, ‘‘ Twenty-five Years at St. 
Andrews,” just published, Dr. Boyd, author of “‘ The Rec- 
reations of a Country Parson,” tells the following story of 
the distinguished Scotch preacher, Dr. MacGregor: 

“ Once at a gathering of three thousand people at Aberdeen, I 
saw and heard MacGregor cause wild enthusiasm by simple 
means. ‘There was a day,’ he said, ‘on which an ancestor of 
mine was sentenced to be hanged.’ Loud applause greeted this 
tragic statement. The orator went on: ‘I have no doubt it was 
for stealing.’ Considering the way in which the MacGregors of old 
got their living, the suggestion was a very probable one. It was 
received witb thunderous cheering. Then, ‘ But as he was a dis- 
tinguished thief, he was allowed to select the tree on which he 
was to be executed; and, with great presence of mind, he selected 
a gooseberry bush. It was at once objected that it was not big 
enough. But he said, with dignity, ‘ Let it grow! ’'minno hurry.’” 


.... Father Anderledy, late General of the Jesuits, was by 
birth a Swiss, and was expelled from his country in the 
Revolution of 1848. Arrested by the Radicals he was 
ordered under threats to renounce the Company of Jesus, 
and absolutely refusing to comply, he was bound to a 
wooden cross and already sighted by the muskets, but was 
saved, as he always maintained, by divine interposition. 
He was subsequently sent to this country where he made 
long journeys which undermined his health. He was 
elected Vicar-General of the Company in 1888 and General 
in 1887, fixing his residence at St. Jerome, Fiesole, near 
Florence. 


.... The Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who 
has been invited to deliver the oration at the opening of the 
World’s Fair, is a son of the noted preacher, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, and a great-grandson of Madam 
Russell, sister of Patrick Henry, and often called the Lady 
Huntington of Methodism in Southwest Virginia. His 
mother was a sister of Mrs. Governor John B. Floyd, Mrs. 
Governor Wade Hampton and the Hon. W. C. Preston, 
United States Senator from South Carolina. He was a sol- 
dier in the Confederate Army, and is known as one of the 
greatest of American orators. 


A gentleman who saw Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ten- 


‘nyson at a great public dinner noticed that while the ex- 


Premier enjoyed his food with a keen relish, and laughed 
and chatted with wonderful brilliance and animation, the 
poet was silent and sad and looked horribly bored with the 
whole affair. The explanation given by the onlooker is 
that Mr. Gladstone has made a wise and careful study of 
health, has taken plenty of vigorous, muscular exercise, 
and is sound in mind and strong in body, a splendid exam- 
ple to the young men who forget the need of physical exer- 
cise and recreation. ¥ 


....The Ameer of Afghanistan has often been called 
stupid; but when a Russian officer in Turkestan sent word 
that he wished to practice five hundred artillerymen and 
cavalrymen on the frontier, the Ameer replied it was all 
right. he was going to bring out 5,000 of his on his own side 
of the border; there was room enough for both; there was 
no occasion for disturbance. The Russians went some- 
where else. 


... Senator Jules Ferry is still one of the most promi- 
nent journalists in Paris, an1is just as conscientious and 
careful in the discharge of his duties to the paper as when 
it was his sole work. He is an indefatigable worker, being 
at his desk at eight o’clock in the morning. He seldom 
goes to the theater or into society, preferring tospend the 
hours after supper in study, often working until after 
midnight. 


....-Cardinal Manning und two of his priests were one 
day discussing what each would do if he were not a priest. 
One of the latter said he would be a doctor, the other a 
temperance advocate. The Cardinal said: “I would be 
Radical Member for Marylebone.” 


,--- Aside from Queen Victoria, it is said that the only 
person now living who knew Sir Walter Scott personally, 
is an old bookseller in Edinburgh, who often talked to 
him. 


...»The political and personal friends of Samual J. Ran- 
dail are planning to erect a monument to his memory, 
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CRITICISM and comment have an easy, if not particularly 
short, function in suntmarizing last week’s incidents. Mr. 
de Pachmann’s two pianoforte recitals had the public for 
each afternoon pretty much to themselves, and delighted 
Tuesday’s and Saturday’s audiences in the familiar sort 
and degree. In Brooklyn, in the evening of Tuesday, Mr. 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra gave a notable Wagnerian 
concert. For Saturday night, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was announced a vocal and orchestral concert of 
exceptional attractiveness (given for an excellent local 
charity) with the co-operation of the conductor and or- 
chestra last mentioned, and of six or seven of the best 
operatic singers at present in the city. Two extremely 
indifferent novelties in the way of operetta—a title alto- 
gether of courtesy as to one of them—were brought forth 
at different houses. ‘‘ Captain Therese,” with its music by 
Planquette, was presented by Miss Agnes Huntingdon’s 
company on Monday night. It is a feeble and tedious 
work, with a poverty of musical invention that could not 
have been tolerable even if the leading singer of the cast 
had not been too indisposed to make more than a perfunc- 
tory appearance. At the Casino was produced a vaudeville 
“Uncle Celestin.” It possesees a very little rather bright 
music in its short score by Audran, added to a libretto 
of such intolerable stupid:ty, vulgarity and generally 
of incoherent idiotcy, from first to last, that only a strong 
stomach and a feeble brain will relish it. It isa pity that 
the Casino, with all its resources, and after such an ablu- 
tion as Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria’’ expressed, now should 
choose to emulate the proverbial washed sow in quite so 
thoroughgoing a style. The Rubinstein Club gave one of 
its choice private entertainments on Thursday evening at 
the Music Hall, with a program of choral and solo num- 
bers; Mrs. Helen Hopekirk, an excellent interpreter of a 
large repertory of pianoforte music, was heard in two 
recitals in Brooklyn. A concert given by Mr. William F. 
Mollenhauer, at the Lenox Lyceum, on Thursday evening, 
along with the playing of Mr. Mollenhauer, enlisted the 
services of Jacques Friedberger, pianist, and of an or- 
chestra. 

The National Conservatory of Music has completed the 
formation of its juries for the prizes to be given in the con- 
test it has arranged. Particulars of this we have already 
printed, and herewith repeat, appending the names of the 
jury: 

“Prizes will be awarded for the best grand or comic opera 
(opéra comique), for the best libretto for a grand or comic opera 
(epéra comique), for the best piano or violin concerto and for the 
best symphony, suite, oratorio and cantata, each and all of these 
works to be composed or written by composers and librettists 
born in the United States and not above thirty-five years 
of age. 

“The prizes shall be as follows: For the best grand or comic 
opera (opéra comique), words and music, $1,000; for the best 
libretto for a grand or comic opera (opéra comique), $500; for the 
best symphony, $500; for the best oratorio, $500; for the best suite 
or cantata, $300; for the best.piano or violin concerto, $200. 

“ The general conditions are: (1) Each work must be in manu- 
script form ani absolutely new to the public. (2) [ts merits shall 
be passed upon by a special jury of five competent judges. (3) 
The works to which the prizes shall be awarded shall be made 
known to the public under the auspices of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of America, whose operatic conductors, vocalists, 
instrumentalists, choral forces, etc., insure an ensemble that 
must add largely to the effectiveness of the compositions. (4) 
The National Conservatory of Music of America reserves the 
right to give three public performances of the works to which 
prizes shall be awarded; these shall afterward be the property of 
the composers and authors. (5) Manuscripts shall be sent for 
examination to the conservatory, No. 126 East Sevententh Street, 
New York, between August Ist and September Ist, 1892. The 
award of prizes will be made on or about October 15th, 1892.” 

Jury: 

“On Grand Opera—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, George W. Chadwick, 
Arthur Nikisch, Romualdo Sapio and Anton Seidl. 

“On Opéra Comique—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Paolo Giorza, 
Bruno Oscar Klein, Adolph Neuendorf and Frank Van der 
Stucken. 

“On Libretto—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Elwyn P. Barron, Eugene Field, George P. Goodale, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, 8. Seckendorff, Edmund C. Stedman, 
Benjamin Edward Woolf and William Winter. 

“On Oratorio and Cantata—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Dudley Buck, 
William W. Gilchrist, Benjamin F. Lang and William L. Tom- 
lins. 

“On Symphony, Suite and Cantata—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Asger Hamerik, Rafael Joseffy, John K. Paine and Xaver Schar- 
wenka.” 

The above list seems an exceptionally broad and well- 
chosen representation of musical and literary talent. 

The topic of most interest to many musical residents and 
suburban people too, is the operatic adjustment to be 
forthcoming—when it shall come—and not before. All 

* these rumors and counter-rumors, even with the most 
liberal discount of any grounds as to sundry of them, the 
reported advance of this interested party or of that one 
and the complementary withdrawal of some other, re- 
mind one of maneuvers at a gameof chess. The gloss can 
be added that lookers-on here do not see the most of the 
game; nor, as to many of them, do they believe what they 
hear. Last week the Messrs. Abbey and Grau gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity for all manner of lively expressions 
from the partisans of German opera and of opera in German 
and nothing else, by a withdrawal from the negotiations, 
according to a printed statement. Immediately thereafter 
came the assertion, here and there, that this was a deep de- 
vice on the part of the managers, and that they still by no 
means were unconcerned in the issue after al!. Following 


this was vouchsafed further gossip; and in the excitement 
gossip grows more than does the green-eyed monster by all 
the airy food it finds to feed on; and, chameleon-like in 
another trait, it can change color with interesting unex- 
pectedness. The main point to be regretted is that with 
all these innocuous diversions for idle minds, opera to be 
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sung in English with as good a company as can be collect- 
ed from everywhere, is no nearer being a realizable fact 


| than if it were absolute impossibility. There would be 


drawbacks—difficulties—but impossibilities? Not so. When 
New York emphatically sets the golden example of under- 
taking to make grand opera not an exotic and a hybrid, 
then a great step toward its popular influence is taken, 
once and for good. Some day the step will be taken. In 
the meantime opera at the Metropolitan in German, asa 
matter of artistic sincerity and of deference to our statis- 
ties of population, seems the next best course to be pursued. 
If favored, it should be pursued by the Opera House as its 
own agent; not through the intervention of any extraneous 
musical middlemen, however influential; and with an 
avoidance of those mistakes in the past. of which (it is to 
be hoped) the Directors have learned now the unfortunate 
results. 

The return to America, on a concert tour, of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henschel will be effected at Chickering Hall, 
March 19th and 26th in two vocal recitals. Few artists 
visit us with warmer welcomes than this gifted pair. 
Another late comer in the season, Eugen d’Albert, the 
pianist, will be heard in recitals in the end of the same 
month, the composer-pianist being heard in Boston earlier. 


Vews of the. Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Senate has passed a bill extending for ten years 
the operation of the Chinese Exclusion laws, which con- 
tains a section intended to meet the difficulty the Treasury 
officials have encountered in returning Chinese to China 
through judicial decisions adverse to their right to return 
them further than to the country from which they entered 
the United States. It has also a section providing severe 
punishment for the return of Chinese once sent out of the 
country. In the House also a favorable report ordered by 
a majority of the Foreign Affairs Committee on the anti- 
Chinese bill, a minority of the committee opposing it on 
the ground that it isin contravention with existing stipu- 
lations with China. 








.... The New York State Democratic Convention, held at 
Albany February 22d, decided to send a delegation to the 
National Convention at Chicago under the unit rule in 
favor of nominating D. B. Hill for President. Delegates to 
the National Convention and Presidential electors were 
chosen. The anti-Hill Democrats issued a call for a State 
Convention at Syracuse, May 31st. 


....Considerable excitement has been started in Colorado 
over the discovery of a gold mine in what is believed to be 
the source of the old Planter’s Mine. More than a hundred 
claims were staked in twenty-four hours, altho the country 
is under snow. 


.... The Japanese Parliament has voted $500,000 for the 
Japanese exhibit at the World’s Fair, and the Austrian 
Commission appointed to represent that country is the 
strongest that has ever been appointed for such an exhibi- 
tion. 


...-The Commissioners for the consideration of a reci 
procity treaty with Canada have returned, their offers hav- 


of their acceptance by this country. 


.... The Bering Sea experts have continued their discus- 
sions, but with no apparent result. Attempts to provide 
for a removal of the modus vivendi are encountering the 
quiet, but firm opposition of the English representatives. 


....Delegates from a large number of places in New Jer- 
sey attended the hearing at Trenton with regard to the 
racecourse bills. 


.... The New York Assembly at Albany voted in favor of 
having the New York building at the World’s Fair closed 
on Sunday. 


FOREIGN. 

....[The Irish Local Government bill, prepared by Mr. 
Balfour, was presented in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 18th. Mr. Balfour, in introducing it, said that the 
extension of local government to every part of the United 
Kingdom had from the very first been a cardinal point of 
the Conservative Government. He described the present 
bill as not merely a county councils bill but what would be 
called in England a district and counties bill. The admin- 
istrative duties will be given to baronial councils, leaving 
wholly untouched the judicial duties now intrusted to the 
Grand Jury. The county councils will have the combined 
duties of county and presentment councils and of Grand 
Juries regarding administrative affairs. They will also be 
empowered to assist the operation of the Land Purchase 
act by acquiring woods and plantations. Where the county 
is too large they will be divided to correspond with the di- 
visions of the county. The system of franchise will give the 
minority a vote in the county councils. Provision is made to 
allow twenty rate-payers to petition for the removal of coun- 
cilors of a barony or county for disobedience of the law, 
corruption or oppression, the matter to be tried like an elec- 
tion petition; landowners should have a deciding voice in 
permitting capital expenditures as distinct from current 
expenditures. The bill will not affect the police system of 
Ireland, and the incidence of taxation will remain as at 
present. Mr. Balfour did not pretend that the bill would 
regenerate Ireland, but claimed that the Irish ratepayer 
had a right to the same measure that was granted in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The reading of the bill was received in 
a very hostile manner in the Commons, the Gladstonian 
and Irish members deriding it all the way through. Justin 
McCarthy and John E. Redmond, representing the two 
factions of the Irish party both opposed it bitterly. The 
Government has a very slender majority, and it is thought 
very probable that there will come a dissolution quite 





speedily. Indeed, it has been said that many of the Con- 





ing been of such a nature as to preclude the possibility - 


servatives have advised to dissolve Parliament at the earli- 
est possible date. It is stated that the bill.is the result of a 
compromise, Mr. Balfour having been overruled in a num- 
ber of points. 


....The French Government having been defeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies in connection with a bill dealing with 
associations, the French Cabinet have handed in tbeir 
resignations, which President Carnot has accepted. The 
adverse vote having been obtained by an accidental coali- 
tion of the Conservatives and the Radicals, neither of 
which party has strength enough in the Chambers to carry 
out a government, it is supposed that the new Cabinet will 
be a reorganization practically of the old. M. de Freycinet, 
who has served in the War Department, utterly declines to 
take the same portfolio in the new Cabinet should he be 
appointed. The vote was precipitated by a question de- 
manding urgency for the bill as a reply to the attitude of 
the French bishops. 


..-It is reported that an outbreak has occurred in the 
province of Ceara, on the northern coast of Brazil, which is 
of a far graver character than most of the uprisings in that 
country. A combined force of students and soldiers at- 
tacked the residence of the Governor, and were only driven 
off after a severe contest. They, nevertheless, met and de- 
posed the Governor, and assumed control of the affairs of 
the province. 


--..The elections in the Sandwich Islands passed off 
quiety. The National Reform Party elected all the five 
nobles on the Island of Oahu, while the Liberals elected all 
the representatives in that Island except in the first dis- 
trict. Bush, Wilcox and Ashford were elected. 


-...The Russian authorities, having fully investigated 
the arrest of Captain Younghusband in the Pamirs, have 
come to the conelusion that the officers acted precipitately, 
and it is expected that an apology will be tendered to Eng- 
gland for the action. 


.... The report of the Royal Commission on the Baie des- 
Chaleurs scandal has been made public. One of the Com- 
mission gives a practical exoneration of the entire Mercier 
Cabinet, but the other two denounce and condemn the 
Ministers very strongly. 


....Nearly two hundred Spanish Anarchists have been 
arrested, and are to be tried. It is supposed that twelve 
will be sentenced to penal servitude, forty to a term of 
solitary confinement, and the remainder will be released 
after trial. 


...-Lt is reported that civil war is raging in and around 
Khartiim, that Kassala is depopulated, and that Cherif, 
the claimant of the Caliphate, has been victorious in some 
battles against the chief of the Baggara tribe. 


....The whole sum of ten million pounds, assigned for 
the purchase of land in Ireland under the Ashbourne act, 
has been absorbed. 


.... Dispatches from United States Minister Smith at St. 
Petersburg, announce that the reports from the famine 
districts show increasing distress, and urge that contribu- 
tions be sent in quickly. 


...M. Carnot has been in conference with M. Ribot, M. 
Constans and M. Leon Say in regard to a new Ministry. 


....Mr. Jackson, Chief Secretary for Ireland, introduced 
the Irish Education Bill in the House of Commons. 


....Mt. Vesuvius is againin a state of eruption, the lava 
flowing into the Atrio del Cavallo. 


....lt is reported that ex-King Milan of Servia will be- 
come a Russian subject. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CLInG to the Gospel of forgiveness through the substitu- 
tionary sacrifice; and spread it with all your might, each one of 
you, for it is the only cure for bleeding hearts.—CHARLEs H. 
SPURGEON. 





....The party that finds in the actual or assumed corruption of 
a competing party justification of its own dishonorable methods, 
forfeits the confidence of respectable citizens. The time is com- 
ing, we believe, when even politicians will agree that honesty is 
the best policy.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


....Those who attack the Bible never touch the kernel of re- 
ligion, which is that man is a sinner, and that the Bible provides 
and reveals means for his redemption, regeneration and salva- 
tion; and there is nothing from beginning to end in that book 
which weakens that statement.—Editor of a Metropolitan Daily. 


....Every bishop, moderator or other authoritative spokesman 
of an American religious body, every pulpit, every intelligent 
newspaper, every intelligent and humane citizen who can raise 
two cents for a postage stamp, should be heard from at Washing- 
ton on the stupid and wicked impolicy of cutting down the appro- 
priations for Indian schools. “Economy” of that sort is the 
worst and costliest extravagance, even measured by the dollars- 
and-cents standard. Its advocates in the House should be buried 
under an avalanche of remonstrances.— Hartford Courant. 


....Dr. Salmond, the editor of the Critical Review, who watches 
closely the drift of discussion in the theological world, infers 
from the appearance of Mr. Gore’s “Bampton Lectures” that 
“the time is at hand when the attention which has been concen- 
trated on questions of criticism will pass to the great questions of 
doctrine.” This editorial dictum may prove to be correct, tho to 
us it seems as if critical and doctrinal questions were to be con- 
sidered together, and that each department of investigation was 
to be so conducted as to furnish aid and comfort to the other.— 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


....-The Republicans of Wisconsin have carried the infamous 
gerrymander arranged by the Democrats last winter into the 
courts and propose to test its constitutionality. This is the right 
thing to do; and if no other point is gained the outrage will, at 
least, be forced upon the attention of the people. But a decision 
from the court nullifying one of these gerrymanders would be a 
salutary lesson to the men who in defiance of public opinion per- 
petrate such outrages. No such bold disfranchisement of voters 
by a gerrymander has been attempted in the North as this Wis- 





consin arrangement Of Legislative districts.—Philadeiphia Press, 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


THERE is a certain advantage of steadiness in the 
framework of our Government which is not found in 
Governments framed on the English pattern. Just now 
an unexpected defeat of the Ministry of de Freycinet 
gives one a little shiver of apprehension, and actually 
weakens the Russian alliance with France. 

The defeat of the Ministry has occurred just when it 
ought not and when it seemed impossible for it to be 
defeated. It has been brought about by the unnatural 
coalition of the Clericals with their bitterest enemies the 
Radicals. The folly of the Clericals is beyond all possi- 
ble excuse; for their act is done in a moment of passion, 
and against the plain desire of the Head of the Church 
ef Rome. It would seem as if we were in a fair way to 
havea new Gallicanism, more Ultramontane than the 
Pope. 

Let the conditions be recalled. The Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Algiers, Lavigerie, has been the mouthpiece of 
the Pope in trying to bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween the French Catholics and the Republic. But the 
French clergy are pledged to the restoration of the mon- 
archy, and they have refused to second the Pope’s wise 
attempt. We told the story in part last week, tho we 
did nct anticipate the result. In partial and pretended 
obedience tothe Holy See, the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Paris, Lyons, Rennes, Rheims and Toulouse signed a 
hollow adhesion to the Republic which was really a decla- 
ration that the Republic had proved itself the foe of the 
Church. Then, when Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of 
Paris, refused to communicate to the French bishops the 
letter written to him by the Pope, directing the French 
bishops to give in their‘adhesion to the Republic, Cardi- 
nal Rampolia, the Papal Secretary of State, directed the 
Papal Nuncio at Paris to distribute copies of the letter, 
which were read last Sunday in every church. It 
was the influence of the Royalists, with whom the 
French bishops are so closely allied, that emboldened the 
Archbishop of Paris to reply to the Pope that the time 
was not opportune to obey the order he had received. 
This was Gallican independence, indeed, from the Ultra- 
montane side. 

Thus things stood when the sudden vote was cast 














which overthrew the Ministry. Before the late recess a 
bill had been introduced by the Government, restricting 
the right of ‘‘Associations” to receive and hold property. 
Its real purpose was to make it safe, when disestablish- 
ment comes, to allow local religious societies to acquire 
property. The bill required that the names of native and 
foreign members be published; that no more real estate 
should be held than was needed for actual use; and that 
foreigners be -prohibited from acquiring property by 
inheritance or gift. It was evidently a step toward the 
separation of Church and State, and was provoked by 
the persistently hostile attitude to the Republic of the 
Church. But meanwhile the Pope had tried his best to 
persuade the Church to accept the Republic. Of his sin- 
cerity there was no doubt, and after the recess the Gov- 
ernment was not anxious to press the bill. To besure, there 
was little doubt that the bishops were at heart as bitter as 
ever; but they had made some show of submission, and 
Leo XIII could be depended on. When the zeal of 
de Freycinet in behalf of his own bill cooled, the Radi- 
cals took it up and demanded that it be pressed to a vote. 
The Prime Minister was closely questioned about the bill, 
and disgusted the Radicals by saying that he did not wish 
to attack the Church, nor favor abolition of the Concordat 
and separation of Church and State. One might have 
thought that however this declaration might offend Cle- 
menceau and the Radicals it would delight the Clericals; 
but that overlooks their anger with the Pope, that they 
are not sincere in their adhesion to the Republic, and that 
it is the Bourbon Pretender only to whom they are loyal. 
So when that arch-politician and manager of minorities 
Clemenceau approached them, they were ready to form a 
hasty coalition with the Radicals, their worst foes, and 
unite to defeat the Government, by acombined vote of 
802, of whom more than a hundred were Clericals, 
against the 218 votes for the Government. 

So the Government was overthrown. President Car- 
not might have asked de Freycinet to form a new Gov- 
ernment, but he is jealous of the brilliant Prime Minister 
and is quite ready to have him put out of office. Know- 
ing that he has not the support of Carnot, de Freycinet 
is unwilling to attempt the formation of a new Cabinet 
if he were desired, and as public sentiment asks him to 
do. No other candidate for the premiership appears; 
Constans is discredited since the scene he created by 
slapping a deputy in the face. The Radicals cannot 
carry on the Government. It seems likely, as we write, 
that it will be necessary to dissolve the Chamber and 
order a new appeal to the elections, in which case we 
have little doubt that the moderate policy represented 
by thé late Prime Minister would be successful. The 
man who, as Minister, has secured the Russian Alliance 
and at the same time the adhesion of the Vatican to the 
Republic, can afford to go before the Republic and ask a 
vote of confidence, if only President Carnot’s jealousy 
will allow it. 


» 
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‘ANOTHER VICTORY FOR MORAL SENTIMENT. 





THE good people of New Jersey made last week a great 
demonstration at the seat of their Legislature in Trenton 
against two iniquitous bills which had been introduced 
in the interest of racetrack gamblers. These bills were 
far-reaching in their scope, and if they had been allowed 
to become laws the whole State would practically have 
been given over to the gambling element of New York 
City on the north and of Philadelphia on the west. 

The bills were very cunningly drawn so as to afford 
complete protection to such infamous resorts as the Gut- 
tenburg racetrack in Hudson County and the Gloucester 
racetrack near Camden. Under the provisions of these 
bills races could be run at any season of the year, and 
the infamous business of bookmaking could have been 
carried on either in a licensed or unlicensed form. They 
would have practically removed the matters beyond the 
reach of the courts, tied the hands of Grand Juries and 
prepared the way for the reign of the most flagrant vice 
and immorality. 

The people of the State were thoroughly roused under 
the leadership of the ministers, and delegations attended 
the hearing at Trenton from every county. They over- 
crowded the large assembly chamber where the hearing 
took place, hundreds of the best women of the State be- 
ing in the galleries. The members of the Legislature 
were told in plain language that the provisions of these 
bills were repulsive to the decent, law-abiding element 
of the State, and it was made apparent to them that the 
proposed legislation was demanded only by lawbreakers, 
gamblers and those elements of the population which are 
a scourge rather than asource of strength to the State. 
Most of the speakers referred to the great victory which 
the moral convictions of the nation had just gained over 
the iniquitous Louisiana Lottery, and warned the Legisla- 
ture that it would subject New Jersey to the contempt 
of the whole country if it attempted to legislate in pro- 
tection of a principle as vicious as that’ which underlies 
the lottery. 

The demonstration accomplished its purpose, and few 
members of the Legislature could be found willing to 
say a word in favor of the bills. It is. altogether likely 
that they will be killed in committee; and tho other 
racetrack bills less radical in iniquity may be introduced, 
there is little chance of their passing at the present 
session. The victory, like that over the lottery, is one 





of sound moral sentiment. The hands of the Law and 
Order Leagues in New Jersey are now greatly strength- 
ened, and the provisions of the exis\ing laws which have 
been violated with impunity at Gloucester and Gutten- 
burg will now be enforced with such vigor as to promise 
complete success. A decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State last week upholding convictions in the Clifton 
racetrack cases in Passaic County will add to the predom- 
inant force of public sentiment and weaken the hopes of 
those who are thriving on the gains of these pest places. 
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FATHER YOUNG'S DEFINITION OF PRAYER. 


FaTHER Youn@’s definition of prayer, as given on an- 
other page, is inaccurate and misleading. He says: 

“‘Any human act otherwise indifferent, and in a natural 

scientific sense valueless, can be made acceptable to the 
divine goodness as the sacrifice of prayer and be therefore 
efficacious (be endowed with virtue) to bring down the di- 
vine blessing upon all we are or have; both to be delivered 
from threatened evils and to receive increased abundance 
of desirable goods. Prayer is offered by some kind 
of word . . OF outward expressions of the interior 
thoughts. . One may speak his prayer, write it on 
paper, print it in type, paint it in the form of a picture, 
stamp it on a medal, carve it in marble as a statue, or on a 
tablet or on a column.” 
It is this definition of prayer by which Father Young de- 
fends the use of the medal put in a horse-trough to pro- 
tect animals from disease or the prayer-shaft of the 
French bee-culturists. The catechism used in his own 
Sunday-school contradicts the definition. 

A neat little volume lately published for the Rev. T. L. 
Kinkead, a Catholic priest of this city, and explanatory 
of the Baltimore Catechism, says: 

“Indeed, the best prayer, meditation, is when we do not 
speak at all, but simply think of God.” 

Father Young appears to have been forced to invent a 
definition, not to be found elsewhere. He takes an un- 
tenable position, and upholds it by factitious arguments. 
Prayer is an ‘‘elevation of the mind to God.” Nomat- 
ter how high you lift up your marble column, it cannot 
think. The book above mentioned says: 

“A parrot might be taught to say ‘Our Father,’ but it 
could never pray, because it has no mind to lift up” (p. 276). 
““A phonograph can be made to say prayers, but not to 
pray.” (Ibid.) 

And Father Young might profitably read from the same 
page: , 

“T must warn you against some prayers that have been 
circulated by impostors for the purpose of making mon- 
ey. . . . They pretend that those who carry them or say 
them will have most wonderful advantages.” 

But Father Young makes his notion of prayer still 
more objectionable. When he speaks of the forms of 
prayer as an ‘‘ outward expression of the interior thought 
of the mind,” he makes a clear attempt to lay a basis for 
*his monumental prayer in the form of a marble column 
to be erected from the centimes of French bee-raisers. 
To designate, as he does, a church as a ‘‘ word” of prayer 
is simply a figure of rhetoric, ‘a trope, or simile, or equi- 
voque, and is not in accordance with the accuracy of lan- 
guage demanded by definite theological science. 

An equally reprehensible laxity is manifest from 
Father Young’s unwarranted assumption that there are 
human acts that are indifferent. This is against the 
teaching of the best theologians of his own Church. Dr. 
Bouquillon, of the Catholic University, Washington, 
where the young men of his House study, in his ‘*‘Funda- 
mental Moral Theology,” No. 871, holds that ‘‘ every hu- 
man act in the concrete is moral, none indifferent.” But 
this would not fit into the apiarists’ column, or serve as 
a foundation for that prayer-shaft. 

A vague, illusive, equivocal, if not deceptive terminol- 
ogy, confuses the real question at issue; i. e., the scandal 
arising, both to Catholics and Protestants, from this un- 
seemly conjunction of religious things and actual gainful 
results. How it comes that pleasure yachts purchased 
with such fruits, and used for summer clerical excur- 
sionists, can comport with the professed purposes of this 
medal money-gathering, is not made evident bythe 
cloudy word-pictures of Father Young. 

Many Catholics deplore the spread of these customs 
introduced from European countries, where faith has 
disappeared. before the advance of such superstition. 
If Frenchmen were kept within the limits of Gospel 
Christianity, the episcopate of that country would not 
have to declare, as they have lately done, that their 
country is atheistic in its gyvernment. Like results will 
invariably follow like causes. 

Altho Father Young does not seem to go as far yet as the 
community in Great Jones Street, of which he was former- 
ly a member, his principles drive him there. And he might 
as well give to the sick of mind and body printed papers 
to swallow for a cure, as to rely for miraculous interven- 
tion upon brass medals. At the same time, he ought to 
know that there is no warrant for such practices in any 
precept of his Church. 

In all we have said on this subject, there has not been 
the remotest intention of assailing the essential doctrines 
of Christianity taught by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Upon these theré may be scientific and amicable discus- 
sion between honest men, who may hold, in an upright 











spirit, variant theological principles. But we are imme- 
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diately concerned with practices that might not, at other 
times and in other places, be of such evil import as we 
~_ eonsider them to be here and now. We find a parallel 
- ease in the rightful condemnation which Cardinal Gib- 
bons so manfully issued lately against the Louisiana Lot- 
tery, whereas, only a few years ago, Pontifical lotteries 
for the support of the Roman bishop, were a common 
enterprise, conducted with the notorious approval of the 
temporal government. Perhaps Father Young 
holds lotteries to be indifferent matters in se, or that the 
human acts by which these demoraiizing agencies of 
poverty and fraud were managed could be rendered 
moral by a certain motive. He might also find weapons 
for the defense of lotteries with equal facility as for the 
defense of practices which meet the reprobation of the 
best representatives of his own Church. We have no ar- 
gument just now with the Roman Catholic Church, but 
with the mere opinion of an individual member of that 
communion. The bee-keepers’ prayer-shaft, the horse- 
trough medal, and masses for alms, all offered to those 
who give so much money, and which are a part. or the 
whole of the equivalent given for the money, all come 
under the condemnation of the most enlightened Cath- 
olic theologians, and are in part denounced by the Third 
Council of Baltimore, which we have previously quoted 
more than once: 


“ Hence again we declare it to be an intolerable abuse and 
profanation of holy things to advertise in newspapers or in 
circulars that masses will be said for those who shall give 
alms for buiJding churches, convents or other structures, 
or for paying their debts, or toward any other pious pur- 
pose. This ahuse we vehemently reprobate and prohibit.” 

This covers completely what Father Young so ardently 
defends, for masses are promised in the printed circulars 
sent out by the institution at Lafayette Place and Great 
Jones Street. 





A GRAVE DEFECT TO BE REMEDIED. 


THE United States Senate last week directed its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to report a bill to empower 
the Federal courts to take cognizance of offenses against 
the treaty rights of foreigners. The President in his An- 
nual Message called the attention of Congress to this im- 
portant matter, and the Senate has taken the first step 
toward the adoption of the President’s recommendation. 

The occasion which suggested the necessity of con- 
gressional action upon this point was the Italian incident 
in New Orleans. When Italy made her demands upon 
our Federal Government for the trial and punishment of 
those citizens of Louisiana who had deliberately killed a 
number of Italians, we had to confess that our Federal 
Government was not in a position where it could insure 
the trial and punishment of the offenders. We had to 
confess that the only courts which could take cognizance 
of these offenses were those of the State; that there is 
no power in any branch of the Federal Government to 
compel the courts of the State to act in the matter. All 
that we could do was to express our regret that such an 
outrage had occurred and to promise, if the facts war- 
ranted it, to pay an indemnity to the relatives of the 
victims. . 

As the State courts have not chosen to consider that 
any crime has been committed, we are not in a position 
to afford Italy any satisfaction beyond the payment of 
the indemnity. This places us in a very awkward posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth, a position also of 
great inconsistency in the relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the various States. While the Constitution 
makes it obligatory upon the Federal Government to de- 
fend a State against foreign attack, we have no power 
to protect the citizens of other countries against attacks 
from the citizens of any one of our States. In effect this 
is a practical encouragement to those who for any reason 
see fit to attack and maim or kill any foreigners resident 

among us. So far as the Federal courts are concerned 
they have, practically, immunity in the commission of 
crime. 

There is every reason why this state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue. As the President has indi- 
cated, Congress has ample power to rescue the Federal 
Government from this predicament by making “‘ offenses 
against the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the 
United States cognizable in Federal courts.” The Fed- 
eral Government, through the Attorney-General has con- 
trol over the prosecuting officers of the various United 
States courts, and all the machinery of the Federal 
courts could be made available, if necessary, in the ju- 
dicial examination of offenses of this nature. We pre- 
sume that there will .be no partisan opposition to the 
passage of such a bill. It is demanded by sound rea_on. 

It is needed to uphold the dignity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to protect the treaty-rights of foreigners and to 
prevent outbreaks of the citizens of any State such as oc- 
curred in New Orlears last year. 
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THE officers of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union have received letters from Mataddi, on the Congo, 
twelve miles north of Palabala, dated on the same day 
that the outbreak at the latter station took place, accord- 
ing tothe dispatches from St. Paul de Loando, to which 
reference was made a little time since. The letters make no 
teference to any disturbance, and the whole report may 
thus be considered false, which will be a relief to many of 


Editorial Votes. 


By way of change we give only thirty-two pages this 
week. Tohave the regular number of pages has come to 
be an irregular and unusual thing. We have admirable 
poems by Gertrude Hall,. William W. Campbell, Flavel 
Scott Mines, and Clinton Scollard. Bishop Tanner makes 
a short, earnest complaint, and we indorse every word he 
says; Mrs. Josephine Butler, who writeson Woman’s Place 
in Church Work, has done more hard work for good and 
unpopular causes than any other woman in England, and 
the article shows that she can write with great intensity; 
Mr. Spurgeon’s home life is described by the Rev. V. J. 





ly Colonel Ingersoll’s lecture on Shakspeare; William E. 


M. Harger. 


of the first amendment offered by the Revision Committee 
The words added by the Committee to Chapter I, section 5. 


of God.” 


only does he not believe that the truthfulness of biblica 


Word of God, and so clearly does it evidenee itself that i 
requires no aid from testimony external to itself; and henc 


fessor De Witt declares that he yields to no one in th 


tory. recorded in our inspired Bible.” 


we should have expected a serious attack. 


meeting of Freethinkers in this city. The question bein 


Charlesworth, a man who has known him very intimately; 
Mr. Stoddard writes about William Blake, one of the 
strangest geniuses of literature; the Rev. Alfred Young 
defends what we have called the Superstitions of the Ig- 
norant, and we have something to say about his defense in 
another column; a very able scholar discusses anonymous- 


Skinner gives an abstract of General Booth’s work the last 
year for the poor of England; Kate Foote’s Washington 
Letter is as usual partly political and partly social; Profess- 
or Long, of Robert College, gives a valuable account of 
the Constantinople art treasures; and a very valuable ar- 
ticle on Agricultural Cuba is provided by James K. Reeve. 
Among the stories are a translation from the French of 
Prosper Mérimée, and others by W. A. Curtis and Charles 


It is from MeCormick Theological Seminary and from 
the pen of Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., that we have 
in The New York Evangelist a long and positive criticism 


of the Westminster Confession of Faith are “the truthful- 
ness of the history, the faithful witness of prophecy and 
miraclé,” and we are told that these “are arguments 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the Word 
Professor De Witt says that this amendment was 
not asked by any presbytery, but ‘“‘isdue to the Commit- 
tee’s spontaneous activity.’’ He says that he has lately 
had occasion to oppose some of Dr. Briggs’s opinions in re- 
spect to the truthfulness of Scripture history; but that not 


history is an evidence that it is the Word of God, but he 
complains that the insertion of the proposed amendment 
destroys the only statement in the Confession of one of the 
most important doctrines of the Reformed Churches, which 
is that the Holy Scripture is its own evidence that it is the 


itis the duty of all to accept it not on account of the truth- 
fulness of its history, but because its teachings are such 
that the Holy Spirit bears witness of it in our hearts. Pro- 


strength of his “‘ conviction of the truthfulness of the his- 
He believes, never- 
theless, that the amendment ought to be withdrawn or de- 
feated and the section retained as originally written. And 
yet probably this is about the last amendment upon which 


ANOTHER effort is about to be made to organize a Sunday 


of Christian believers, but they offer them nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing in place of their faith and hope; not even a 
place in a brotherhood devoted in love to the service of hu- 
manity. 


It would be well forthe good people of New York te or- 
ganize a demonstration at Albany against the iniquitous 
liquor bill, which it is the intention of the Legislature to 
pass. Hearings are being given in connection with this 
bill, which is the worst that has appeared on the legislative 
docket for years. But it is apparent that nothing short 
of such a demonstration as shall show that the decent 
sentiment of the State is strongly opposed to the bill and 
would be outraged by its passage, will be effective. We 
have already explained that this bill practically throws 
down all barriers and allows the liquor dealers to carry on 
their nefarious business in their own way. It practically 
repeals the Civil Damage Act, it allows licenses to issue 
for all night sales, it opens saloon doors for business on 
Sunday, and it isso drawn as to prevent the police from 
obtaining information of violations of the law. Like 
the New Jersey racetrack bills, this bill proposes to legislate 
in favor of lawbreakers and those whose business increases 
vice, immorality, pauperism and almost every other evil 
which afflicts the State. One of the protestants at his recent 
hearing, Father Walworth, said that the bill seemed to him 
“ too gross, too shameless ever to pass.’’ He could not believe 
that representatives of the people were “‘ so degraded and 
deadened to the love of country and to the necessary de- 
mands of law and order as to pass such a bill as this in the 
full shame of its entire nakedness.”’ But there is no ques- 
tion that it is the intention of the majority to pass this 
bill. The chairman of the committee which has it in 
charge plainly announces this fact, thohe thinks that it is 
probable that the bill will be slightly modified. Shameless 
as itis, however, there are representatives who have been 
openly heard in behalf of its adoption. A crisis has ar- 
rived in the condition of the liquor business in this State. 
Decent, law-abiding citizens need to be aroused to the 
dangers which threaten them from the enactment of this 
- | bill. Public meetings in protest should be called, and 
» | there should be such an expression of the sentiment of the 
State as will compel the Legislature to do with this bill 
what the Legislature of New Jersey has been constrained 
to do with the racetrack bills. Nothing short of a general 
demonstration will prevent the cities and towns of this 
fair State from being handed over fast-bound to the rum- 
sellers and dive keepers. 


‘* HOLE-PUNCHING”’ has been adopted to describe the 
process by which the Ways and Means Committee proposes 
to amend the McKinley Tariff. It has prepared three bills: 
one modifying the wool and woolens schedules, a second 
putting binding twine on the free list, and a third remov- 
ing the duties from cotton-bagging and the machinery 
used in making such bagging, and hoop and iron or steel 
used as ‘‘ cotton ties.’”? Each of these bills is intended to 
punch a hole in the McKinley Tariff, and to furnish an 
indication of what the Democratic Party would do if it 
had the power to deal with the Tariff. Thoroughgoing 
tariff reformers do not view this policy with very great 
favor. They pronounce the bill concerning binding twine 
insignificant in the last degree—anu attempt to “fool 
the farmers.” ‘They criticise the bill relating to cotton 
ties as unscientific, in removing the duties on a manufac- 
tured article, while the rates on the raw material are 
retained. Upon this point the New York Times asks these 
pertinent questions: 


1 


t 
e 
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“Does the Committee think that it can afford to stand upon a 
policy which provides clearly for the transfer of an American in- 
dustry to England? Will such a policy command the votes of a 


8 majority of the American people?” 


raised as to its prospect of success, The Truth Seeker, an 
infidel paper, frankly confesses that the precedents are 
against its long continuance. It says: 


“The independence of thought which leads to Freethinking 
seems to destroy the power of cohering, compact organization. 
The nearest approach to it is the National Secular Society of 
England; but that was held together by the personality of Charles 
Bradlauga, and to-day is kept in line by the ability of G. W. 
Foote; but it now shows apathy. The Positivistic societies of 
London are but a handful, and not increasing. In France, Spain, 
Italy, Sweden, Austria, Germany, there are local societies here 
and there, but of no great strength. In the United States there 
were once about three hundred auxiliary Liberal Leagues. Where 
are they now? The American Secular Union is the national or- 
ganization, but that is for political purposes, tho it has been used 
as a publisher of Theistic Manuals, and will now probably be 


The same consideration applies to the proposed reduction 
on woolen manufactures. The proposed reduction on these 
manufactures cannot but affect our woolen industry. The 
Democrats would be wiser to let the Tariff alone. 
would not dare, if they had the power, to revise the Tariff 
before the Presidential election. 
process is simply a device to make a show of reforming it. 


The ‘hole-punching”’ 


THE Democrats of the House had the discussion on the 
silver question mostly to themselves la:t week. 
division among them is sharp enough to iurnish all the 
conditions necessary to a lively debate. Some of the Dem- 
ocrats, particularly those east of Ohio, are against free 


capital. 


nothing to do—it has done nothing. 


diverted to maintaining the interests of so-called labor against 
A few years agoit gave evidence of possible achieve- 
ments, but latterly, beyond supplying its secretary with a salary, 
and propagating Theism through its Manual—with which it has 


“In New York City there is but one Freethought organization, 


coinage from conviction; a number of others from various 
parts of the country, tho in favor of free coinage, believe 
that it would be inexpedient, for party reasons, to force the 
Bland bill through the House. They want free coinage, 
but they are willing to wait until after the Presidential 
election to get it. They are mindful of Senator Vest’s 


and that is kept together through the e forts of afew. The Man- 
hattan Liberal Club would go to pieces if it had to build a hall. 
The people who now talk so loudly from its platform would be 
heard no more. O.B. Frothingham’s congregation became flot- 
sam and jetsam when he inherited wealth and went to Europe. 
Felix Adler is maintained by the clannish spirit of his race and 
the fact that Jews are generous to themselves even when they 
have left Judaism. The Positivistic Society of Humanity has split 
up several times, and all attempts to get its members to working 
harmoniously have failed. Mr. Pentecost had to discontinue his 
platform work because, while his audiences were large, they 
would not pay the expense of the meeting. Some of them evi- 
dently left the church to save pew rent, as we heard his former 
treasurer say that six or eight dollars was all an audience of a 
thousand contributed—and some of that was suspender buttons.” 


These important admissions come from the head and front 
of the infidel element. They show that there is no common 


bond. between Freethinkers strong enough to unite them in 
a firm, aggressive movement. They disbelieve and do what 
they can as individuals to induce others to disbelieve; but 
they have no impulse, even in the love of their kind, which 
is their chief creed, to lead them to united effort, to self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of their fellowmen. They protest 





those interested in the missionaries there. 





* 








loudly against the superstition and “‘slavish subjection” 








warning that if free coinage is made an issue the Demo- 
cratic Party will be divided and defeated. The free coin- 
age Democrats do not see the matter in this light and are 
determined to bring the Bland bill to a vote. 
cussion last week Congressman Harter, of Ohio, Democrat, 
dealt with the question in a very frank way. He told his 
colleagues that the passage of a Free-Coinage bill would 
cost the Democratic Party ‘“‘ the votes of the soldiers, of 
depositors in savings institutions, of men who hold insur- 
ance policies, of wage-earners generally, and the support of 
nearly everybody else, except the ‘silver kings,’ bullion- 
He also boldly declared his senti- 
ment in favor of the freest trade possible with the whole 
earth, levying no duties except for revenues. 
fellow-Democrats tried to stop him, urging him to keep 
his confessions for the secret caucus; but he would not be 
put down. It is to be hoped that the Bland bill will come 
toa vote. Let us see what the real purpose of the Demo- 
They may dodge the question in their 
national platform. We ought to know before we go into 
the next campaign whether they mean to force free coinage 
on the country or not. 


owners and the Devil.” 


cratic Party is. 
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THE Committee of the House on Indian Affairs ‘brought 
in their regular Appropriation bill. Of course they were 
bound to cut down all they could, but, as we anticipated, it 
was found when they went over the bill that it was utterly 

impossible to make any such sweeping reductions as had 
been threatened. We have looked especially at those sec- 
tions which have to do with education, and find that the 
chief reduction is in buildings and repairs, leaving the ap- 
propriations for the support of the schools without much 
change. It might have been worse, but there is not the ad- 
vance which year after year a Republican Congress has 
given; on the contrary there is some retrogression. Now 
the public does not want retrogression; it wants advance. 
We want to have this work ended; and the best economy is 
that which educates and makes citizens of the Indians as 
soon as possible. We expect some amendments to be made 
before the bill becomes a law, and in the line of appropria- 
tions where they have been omitted. The country is now 
fairly well awake on Indian matters West as well as East, 
and this is proved by the fact that a Democratic Congress 
has not dared to make any severe reduction in education. 
And this is a real compliment to the administration of the 
Indian Bureau.. It is not long ago that a predecessor of 
General Morgan, in an official document, called Indians 
* bucks” and ‘“squaws,” as Colonel Forsythe did a year ago 
in his official report of the slaughter at Wounded Knee, re- 
porting a number of both sexes that were killed under these 
opprobrious designations. Weare learning to treat them 
as men and women like other people, who are not brutes, 
but must bave part in our civilization. 


Mr. SENATOR HILL’s Convention was held at the ap- 
pointed time—Washington’s Birthday—at Albany, and he 
has got the delegates to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion. The Convention itself seems not to have differed 
very greatly from those that are ordinarily held, excepting 
the fact that there was very little enthusiasm. The “‘ma- 
chine” simply did what was expected of it—it registered 
the prearranged decision in favor of David B. Hill. It 
passed resolutions commending him for his masterly mis- 
government of the State of New York, and particularly for 
his skillful theft of seats in the Legislature, and it in- 
structed New York’s representatives to present his name 
to the National Convention as New York’s nominee for the 
Presidency. Mr. Hill himself was introduced to the Con- 
vention, after his work had been accomplished on the 
lines laid down by himself, and made a careful speech 
from manuscript, declaring that the selection of a 
standard-bearer was a matter of little moment—the 
great thing was to win a victory in November. This 
was not meant to be a humorous remark; but it 
is decidedly funny in view of the fact that Mr. 
Hill himself has given months of the time he owed 
to the public to insure, so far as possible, the selection of 
his own name as the nominee of the Democratic Party. 
Governor Flower will lead the delegation, and some sur- 
mises are indulged in as to whether he will labor for the 
nomination-of his predecessor in the Convention at Chica- 
go with any very great degree of alacrity. It is to be re- 
membered that his own name has been prominently men- 
tioned for the honor, and it would not be strange if he 
spoke one word for Hill and two for himself. The instruc- 
tions to the delegation were not made “‘ironclad.’’ They 
are to present Mr. Hill’s name and to vote as a unit in all 
matters; but there is nothing to prevent them from drop- 
ping Hill at any time to go to anybody else. As a sequel 
to the Convention, the protesting Democrats, after being 
dismissed by the State Executive Committee, held a meet- 
ing and resolved to call a convention on the 31st of May to 
elect delegates to Chicago. So it is altogether probable 
that there will be two sets of delegates; but the stamp of 
regularity is upon the Convention that was held on Mon- 
day. 


JUDGE CULLEN has decided that Storm Emans, the clerk 
of Dutchess County, did not commit contempt of court in 
securing from the State officers in Albany to whom they 
were sent, the correct returns for Senator, which he had 
been directed by order of Court to forward. By securing 
the copies of those returns before they were presented to 
the State Board of Canvassers Emans assisted materially 
the snecess of the plan to seat the Democratic candidate for 
Senator, who was not elected. Judge Cullen finds that 
Emans complied with the order of the court when he de- 
posited the correct returns in the mail at Poughkeepsie, 
and that the returns were duly delivered at Albany. If 
Emans purloined the returns at Albany that “ wouid not 
be official misconduct, but personal crime.””’ What Judge 
Cullen regards as proved concerning what took place at 
Albapy, he thus states: 

“Tho the inclosure containing the returns had not been opened 
no imposition was practiced upon any of the officers as to their 
contents, but the officers were entirely aware of the character of 
the papers delivered up. There was, therefore, in law and in 
fact, a complete transmission of the returns to the officers pre- 
scribed by statute. The returns were not before the Board of 
State Canvassers, not because of any defect in the transmission 
nor of a disobedience of the order of the court, but because of 
the action of the Secretary of State, the Governor and the coun- 
sel of the Controller, the returns were taken from the several 
public offices where they had been properly received and were 
given to Mr. Emans.” 

While this releases Mr. Emans from the charge of con- 
tempt of court and also of the graver charge of purloining 
the returns, it does place Governor Hill, Secretary of State 
Rice and Judge Maynard, then Deputy Attorney-General, 
now on the bench of the Court of Appeals, in an awkward 
predicament. These are the men, according to Judge Cul- 
len, upon whom the responsibility for the perpetration of a 
great fraud rests. One of the three is now a United States 
Senator and an active, persistent candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency; another, Frank 
Rice, is still Secretary of State, and the third, Judge May- 
nard, isa member of the Court of Appeals. As to the lat- 
ter, probably the State Bar Association will order an in- 
vestigation; the other two are in the hands of the general 





public, which should not be allowed to forget the great 
offense with which they stand charged. 


IT now looks as if Sir Charles Dilke would certainly be a 
candidate for the next Parliament. He has already been 
put. forward by a Liberal constituency. His guilt was 
before the jury in the case in which he was co-respondent, 
and there was no question whatever that he was guilty. 
He then said that he would never enter public life again 
until he had been able to rehabilitate himself by bringing 
in other testimony. All possible testimony is now within 
his reach, including that of the servant who could not then 
be produced. There isno doubt about it that he broke an 
English home by his invasion of it. His characteris such 
that he has no right to ask the support of decent men, and 
we believe, with Mr. Stead and Mr. Guinness Rogers and 
Dr. Mackennal, that it would be a monstrous blunder to 
allow him to represent’ an English constituency. He has 
made his bed and he should lie in it, even thohe be one of 
the ablest men in the Liberal Party which now casts him 
out. > 


....Notable among the addresses before the Harvard 
Alumni dinner, in this city, last week, was one by Bishop 
Brooks. President Eliot had quoted an English visitor 
who had been struck by the religious activity at Harvard. 
Bishop Brooks said: 

“IT trust there are colleges more religious than Harvard. It is 

possible. [Laughter.] But I will say this of Harvard, I do not 
know any other community in Christendom where one-third of 
the population, without the slightest compulsion of law or public 
opinion, deliberately attends religious service.” 
In the same line was a speech made last week at the meet- 
ing of the Amherst young alumni in this city by the Rev. 
Dr. Donald, who is rector of a leading Episcopal church of 
this city, and one of the graduates and trustees of Amherst. 
He declared that compulsory worship is a thoroughly bad 
thing. He would have teaching of the Bible as the most 
important book ever written; and would make attendance 
compulsory, but worship if made compulsory, he declared, 
became valueless, and he hoped to see all compulsory at- 
tendance at religious services abandoned at Amherst. 


....The friends of the late Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, D.D., 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, are unanimous ‘in their 
praise of his ability and character. In relation to pending 
theological conflicts he occupied very nearly the relation 
which Prof. Henry B. Smith occupied to the questions of 
his day. He seemed to mediate between the extreme 
wings, and to have the affection of all. The volume by 
which he will be chiefly remembered is “The Evidence of 
Christian Experience.” His last public service was his 
remarkable address on ‘‘ The Present Direction of Theolog- 
ical Thought in American Congregationalism,”’ read before 
the International Congregational Council in London last 
July. This has often been mentioned as one of the very 
ablest papers read before that Council. He was the first 
choice for a successor to Professor Shedd at the Union The- 
ological Seminary, and declined the call chiefly because of 
the relation of the Presbyterian Church to its unrevised 
Confession of Faith. 


.... There never was a bill introduced into Parliament 
that was received with such groans and jeers as Mr. Bal- 
four’s bill for Irish local government. It is suspected that 
he himself had no great heart in it and was overruled by 
his associates in the Cabinet. It is a bill which reduces toa 
minimum the local government which it pretends to grant, 
and was evidently concocted by those who utterly distrust 
the people to whom the ghost of self-government is offered. 
Provisions in that bill allowing not only vetoes but im- 
peachment and removal of elected local officers are almost 
beyond any parallel that can be discovered. The Liberal 
papers denounce the bill as a sham and a fraud; the Irish 
of both factions agree to denounce it. The Liberals are 
jubilant and anxious to appeal to the country. We believe 
that the days of the present Parliament are short, and that 
the next Parliament will be enthusiastically Liberal. 


....We were sorry to give a premature good-by to Sir 
Edwin Arnold, who has delighted many audiences during 
his too brief stay among us. After his final reading he 
made a very pleasant speech to the audience, in which he 
said; 

“I came to America her friend; I go away her champion, her 
servant, her lover. I have the deepest conviction that the future 
history of the human race depends for its happy development 
upon that firm and eternal friendship of the great Republic and 
of the British Empire, which is at once so necessary and so 
natural. Resolve on your side of the Atlantic, along with us who 
knew you on the other, to allow no ignorance, no impatie::ce, no 
foolish passing passion to-shake that amity. The peace and 
progress of the earth are founded upon it, and those who would 
destroy it are guilty of high treason against humanity.” 


We heartily indorse every word of this. 


.... We are glad to learn that there is no truth in the 
rumor that Vice President Morton has decided to refusea 
renomination. Now that it is practically settled that Mr. 
Harrison is to be the Republican standard-bearer in the 
next campaign, we want to see the old ticket entire in the 
field again—Harrison and Morton. Mr. Morton has won 
golden opinions, having made one of the very best Presi- 
dents the Senate ever had. Puck was constrained to apol- 
ogize to him for its caricature of him as an insignificant 
presiding officer. By the way, its old joke about the 
President wearing his grandfather’s hat has long been 
without point. The country knows General Harrison too 


‘well to look upon Puck’s caricatures as anything but par- 


tisan spite. He has proved himself a greater man than his 
grandfather. : 

....The Assembly at Albany has done one thing worthy 
of hearty commendation. Last week, by a close vote, an 
amendment to the World’s Fair bill was adopted pro- 
viding that the New York building and exhibit shall be 
closed on Sunday. Mr. Deyo, who moved the amendment, 
said: 








“The exhibit of New York is not a Chicago exhibit, nor an 
Anarchist exhibit, but it is an exhibit of the State of New York, 
” that State desires that it should not be displayed on Sun- 

v.”” 

The leader having the bill in charge was greatly discon- 
certed by the result of the vote, and proposes to secure a 
reconsideration. We hope the amendment: will not be 
defeated. Let every man who voted for it stand firm. By 
so doing they will represent the best element in the State, 
and receive general commendation.. 


--..It is funny enough to see how great a man Mr, 
Blaine has become, in the opinion of certain Democratic 
papers, since his letter of withdrawal. Those who abused 
him most for lack of statesmanship, now represent him as 
towering above all his party contemporaries. He was a 
great man long before they discovered the fact. When he 
shall have passed out of life and into history a due estimate 
of his brilliant statesmanship will not be withheld. Justice 
is not done to some men till after they are dead. This was 
true of Lincoln! it was particularly true of Grant, it will 
also’ be true of some now living. 


....The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
with Anthony Comstock for secretary, bas been at work 
now for twenty years for the protection of twenty millions 
of children and youth. It is a proper thing that on the even- 
ing of March ist, a great meeting should be held in Car- 
negie Music Hall in this city, in honor of the occasion ,with 
addresses by Gen. Horace Porter, John Hall. D.D., R. S. 
MacArthur, D.D., J. M. Buckley, and the Rev. Walter E)- 
liott of the Paulist Fathers. Anthony Comstock deserves 
the congratulations which he will receive. 


..--lt is probable that the Elementary Education bil] 
now pending before the Prussian Diet will be considerably 
amended. Sixty-nine professors of the University of Ber- 
lin, including all the theological faculty except two, have 


. Signed a protest against the bill- because it restricts the 


right of State control, weakens the authority of teachers, 
and gives the management of the schools over in too large 
a part to the principal. They want no backward step. 


....The Rev. D. B. Ford, of Hanover, Mass., reminds us 
of a saying of Spurgeon in his pulpit which has been al- 
ready in print but deserves reprinting a hundred times: 
“While quoting a hymn he stopped short at the lines 
wherein Christ was entreated to open his arms, etc., and 
said, suiting his gestures to the words: ‘ This is all a mis- 
take. The Savior’s arms are open; they were always 
open; they were nailed wide open on the Cross.’ ”’ 


.... The total number of children educated in Catholic 
schools, at a very high estimation, is given by The North- 
western Chronicle at 725,000; but the number of Catholic 
children is calculated at 2,220,000. This leaves a balance of 
1,495,000 who are not being taught in Catholic schools; 
that is, two-thirds of the Catholic children are in our pub- 
lic schools. We presume these two-thirds are generally re- 
ceiving fair religious instruction in their churches. 


...-It is too bad that the Grant monument fund lags so. 
About half a million is required for it scarcely a third of 
which has been raised. We are glad to learn that at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association, last week, it was resolved 
to push the matter and raise the large balance needed. 
It would be a shame to us toletthe Grant monument 
wait as the Washington monument waited. Where is our 
sense of gratitude and patriotism? 


... Weare sorry to have the bill to create a greater New 
York practically killed in the Assembly at Albany. Brook- 
lyn’s representatives say the City of Churches is quite as 
near her larger sister as she cares to be. That may be; but 
manifest destiny will be too strong for her before many 
years. There ought to be consolidation, and it would be bet- 
ter to have it at once; but it will come sooner or later. 


.-.. We thank The Boston Pilot for the crushing reply it 
gives to an ill-natured remark of The Church Progress of 
St. Louis about THE INDEPENDENT and its Catholic con- 
tributors. The fact is The Church Progress is not cross 
with us so much as it is with those Catholics who resent 
having a foreign lining fastened to their ecclesiastical 
robes. 


.... The report that the Louisiana State Lottery Company 
intends to remove to Mexico is authoritatively contra- 
dicted, altho that, we suppose, is no evidence that it is un- 
true. The Lottery is not to be believed under oath. The 
last report is that it has obtained the charter it wants from 
Nicaragua. 


-...We congratulate The Observer on strengthening its 
editorial corps by the accession of Major Henry M. Robin- 
son, who has been for twelve years connected with The 
Interior, where he has done excellent service and has 
acquired admirable experience in religious journalism. 


....We hear statements from good authority that the 
canteen in the War Department is proving even a worse 
thing than was anticipated, for the Indians who have been 
enlisted as soldiers. There is increased exposure of the en- 
listed Indians to the temptations of drink. 


....A determined effort is being made to secure the ad- 
mission of Utah asa State. A decided and emphatic No 
should be the response. We want to see the reformation of 
its Mormon population carried on to the irrevocable stage 
before the rights of statehood are conferred. : 


.... We have been delighted with an extremely able edi- 
torial in the New Orleans Christian Advocate, the organ 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, against the Lot- 
tery. It takes nostock in Mr. Morris’s “ withdrawal ” and 
wishes no cessation in the fight. 


....The Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D., writes asking us 
to correct the statement in his article on ‘‘The Discovery 
of Oberlin,” printed two weeks ago, that Lane Seminary i* 
connected with the Western Reserve University of Cleve- 
land, 
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THE STUNDISTS OF RUSSIA. 


. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 
Or CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, O. 





OF all the Dissenters in the vast army of Russian sects 
and sectlets the Stundists are the most evangelical, most 
aggressive and in consequence the most hated by the author- 
ities of the Established Orthodox Church. The Stundist 
agitation is decidedly a peasant movement, practically a 
protest against the low status of morals prevailing in the 
State Church, and aims chiefly at a reformation of princi- 
ples, life and conduct. ‘It is, however, not a movement that 
has arisen spontaneously within the fold of the Orthodox 
Church itself. The name already shows this. The term is 
the German ‘“‘ Stunde’’ and the agitation was aroused by 
the observation of the better class of Russian peasants of 
the fact that the pietistic German colonists in Southern 
Russia, by virtue of their superior morals and industry, 
prospered much more abundantly than did the ordinary 
Russian peasant. These colonies, consisting mostly of 
pious Wirttembergers and founded mote than a century 
ago, enjoyed full liberty of conscience and, to a certain ex- 
tent, also some political rights. Their meetings held for 
prayers, study of the Scriptures and religious edification, 
were called ‘‘ Stunden,” just as prayer-meeting in German 
is yet called ‘‘Gebets Stunde”; and “Stundists’’ was 
thus originally a term of reproach used a good deal as was 
the word “‘ Methodist ”’ in the daysof Wesley. 

Contact with these pietistic and generally enthusiastic 
German Christians, first aroused a similar movement 
among the better classof Russian peasants. The agitation 
was favored by the fact that the status of morality, or 
rather immorality, among the Russian peasants is exceed- 
ingly low. It is only a twelvemonth ago since the late 
Archbishop of Odessa, Nicanor, in a public document, was 
compelled severely to criticise tne drinking propensities of 
the Orthodox Christians and to draw attention to the su- 
perior quality of the morals of the hated Stundists. 

The Stundist movement is thus not doctrinal in origin 
or character. It was not originally intended to be an agita- 
tion outside of or against the Russian State Church. The 
Stundists did not feel that they were going counter to their 
Church when they began to study their bibles, for the 
Czar’s Government had even officially sanctioned and en- 
couraged the spread of the Scriptures; nor when they 
adopted the principles and practice of temperance.and in- 
dustry. The Stundist movement was primarily to be a 
reformation within the Orthodox Church in favor of a 
more evangelical and moral Christianity. It was chiefly 
the opposition of the Church authorities, but to some ex- 
tent the consistent application of the new principles 
adopted by the Stundists and at times also some hasty en- 
thusiasm and unwise zeal on their part that caused 
the break which now actually exists and becomes greater 
day by day. 

Another noteworthy feature of the rapid spread of Stun- 
dism is the fact that it has had no great single leader. It 
had no great mind at its head, as the Evangelical Church 
in Germany had in Luther, or the Methodist Church in 
Wesley. it indeed had and has leading men; but these 
rather directed a movement sufficiently vital to require no 
new energy. This is all the more to be noted because even 
men so much at home in Russian affairs as Pastor Her- 
mann Dalton, who for a generation, almost, was pastor of 
the Reformed Church in St. Petersburg, with not a few 
other writers, make Pastor Bonekemper of Rohrbach, in 
the Chersson Government, the real father of the movement. 
Bonekemper, however, did not arrive in Russia from Amer- 
ica until 1867 and returned in 1877; and the official reports 
of the Consistory of Chersson show that Stundist prayer- 
meetings were held there as early as 1861. The documents 
in this matter are published in a Russian work entitled 
“The Stundists of Southern Russia,” issued in 1889 by a 
St. Petersburg priest, Arsenij Roshdestwensky. It is a 
significant fact that in the official report of the legal trials 
of Stundists, names of leaders seldom are mentioned. 

The first beginning of the Stundist movement can be 

‘traced t» the little village of Osnowa, near Odessa, with 
only 220 male inhabitants. Twonames are generally men- 
tioned in this connection, those of Quintshenko and Michael 
Natushnitj. In their youth they were poor day laborers 
and were employed by a German colonist in the neighbor- 
ing Rohrbach on the farm and as shoemakers. Both are 
living yet and have farms of their own. The former was 
not so conspicuous in the movement as the latter. ‘ God 
gave me the light,” he said; “but to Michael he gave a 
bright mind.” After their own conversion they gathered 
a small band of adherents and held devotional meetings in 
the evening or at night, given chiefly to the study of the 
Scriptures and to prayer. Soon the singing of hymns was 
added; and now there are quite a number of valuable col- 
lections of evangelical hymns published by the Stundists, 
such as, ‘The Beloved Songs,” “ Joyful Songs of Zion,” 
“The Voice of Faith.” Asearly as 1875 and 1876 the move- 
ment. had spread over the entire eastern portion of the 
Chersson district, and about the same time new centers of 
agitation were formed in the northern parts of the Kief 
Government. To these places Ratushnij had sent a num- 
ber .of agitators equally determined with himself. The 
tmajority of these men were poor renters, sons of soldiers. 
Yet it was the cause itself and not the agitators that 
spread the new Gospel flame. 

In the Stundist system the fact of experiencing conver- 
sion is the fundamental condition of entering the commun- 
ion, and each applicant is required to renounceall corrupt 
morals and practices, such as drinking, stealing, gambling, 
idleness, etc., etc. With this admission a new life begins. 

The movement is of a healthy evangelical character. A 
vast array of unprejudiced witnesses testify to the fact that 

both tha sozial and the religious tendencies of the Stun- 


dists are excellent. Especially is their temperance and in- 
dustry praised. One writer says: 

“ All who know the Stundists consider them honest, sober, re- 
spectable and industrious people, and, indeed, the very best 
among the Russian peasants. They are a diligent people: do not 
steal, do not become drunk, do not lie,do not slander, and in 
general live as genuine Christians should. Their family life is 
blameless, and their relations to each other Christian.” 

The consciousness of being regenerated children of God 
is very pronounced among the Stundists, as, also, the con- 
viction that they are moved by the Holy Spirit. When the 
venerable Quintshenko was asked how he could in his old 
age still perform so much labor, he answered: “‘It is not I 
who works; it is God through me.” This practical feature 
of the Stundist movement is so characteristic that they 
cannot be said to have a clear conception of a doctrinal 
system. The work of Christ asa Redeemer and Savior is 
somewhat crowded into the background by his importance 
as a modelof Christian life and conduct. This isin per- 
fect consistency with the historical surroundings of the 
origin and growth of the movement. Christ born again 
in the soul of the Christian, the love of Christ and of man- 
kind is the baptism of fire which is the Stundist ideal. So 
much is the practical side of Christ’s personal work em- 
phasized that in some Stundist circles the divine nature of 
Christ is almost ignored. 

Naturally, a conflict with the State Church authorities 
was inevitable. In the hearts of these pious peasants, the 
controlling thoughts are sin. conversion, sanctification, 
The Russian Church demands blind assent to its doctrines, 
manners and methods. This the Stundists could not with 
a good conscience yield. Not afew threw their icons, or 
holy images, out of their houses. On one occasion, the 
crowd of Stundists took their icons, and threw them into 
the church tower of the village. The priest and the ortho- 
dox peasants were busy all next day with processions and 
holy water to reconsecrate these defiled images. In this 
way the standpoints and attitude of both sides are daily 
bringing the opposing principles and parties toclash. The 
growth of the movement has in recent years been exceed- 
ingly rapid, and this has made the Czar and his servile 
officials all the more ready to persecute. In this case, as in 
that of the Baltic province Protestants, the Russians seem 
to be struck with blindness. They are destroying the powers 
that are best adapted to effect a moral or spiritual regen- 
eration of the stagnant and petrified formalism of the 
Orthodox Church and its type of culture and civilization. 

These persecutions began with the year 1867. It was then 
that Ratushnij was first arrested and imprisoned in the 
Chersson Government, and Rjaeboshapka in the Kief Gov- 
ernment. The charges were nonconformity, altho for- 
mally the Russian laws allow religious liberty. The cases 
were first argued in the lower courts, and one fine followed 
upon another and one term of imprisonment upon another. 
The higher courts of Odessa and Kief were soon compelled 
to take up the cases; but the trials and punishments only 
caused the movement to spread all the more. At that time 
the public press was forced in many instances to applaud 
the Stundists. 

An element of importance both in the inner development 
of Stundism as also in its relation to the State and the 
State Church, was the introduction of baptism from Ger- 
many, especially from Hamburg. The first re-baptism 
took place June 11th, 1869. In 1871 the leader, Michael 
Ratushnij, was again baptized. This led to troubles with- 
in the fold of the Stundists. The Baptist, however, is 
not, as is generally supposed, a movement outside or inde- 
pendent of Stundism. On the contrary, there are Baptist 
Stundists and non-Baptist Stundists. For the Stundists the 
second baptism is not a means of grace, but the confirma- 
tion merely of the certainty of the conversion of the heart. 
Those of the Stundists who submit to a second baptism 
thereby indicate only the comparative completeness of 
their spiritual regeneration. It is a seal of the regen- 
eration. Outwardly the introduction of this element 
led to the first formal separation from the State 
Church, the reasons for which are plain. In Novem- 
ber, 1871, Ratushnij applied in behalf of himself and 
his friends for a dismissal from the State Church; for 
which step he had a formal and legal right. Then a be- 
ginning was made with the organization of separate con- 
gregations, in which both sections of the Stundists were 
and are equally zealous. 

The movement has spread wonderfully. The Stundists 
themselves do not furnish any statistics, but the press re- 
ports of 1877 estimate the total at 300,000, and in 1881 at 
400,000. At present a very conservative estimate gives at 
least one million. Dalton, in his new work “ Die Rus- 
sische Kirche,” 1892, claims two millions. Westward they 
extend to Podolien, and southward to the Caucasus, and 
in the interior as far as Moscow. ‘The anti-Stundist propa- 
ganda of Church and State is now very determined. No 
attempts are any longer made at formal trials. Bitter and 
conscienceless persecutions are the order of the day. Mis- 
sion work on a grand scale is being carried on by the Or- 
thodox Church among these “heretics,” but absolutely 
without success. The Orthodox popes and missionaries 
cannot understand the causes that have led to the won- 
derful development of this evangelical dissent, and despair 
of curing the evil save by brute force, as their leaders have 

repeatedly been compelled to confess. Wide-awake Rus- 
sians see the futility of these methods. Prince Mestsher- 
skij, the author of the well-known Diary, in the official 
journal Grashdanin, only a few months ago, spoke 
very plainly on the subject. In the meanwhile the perse- 
cutions goon. The present Czar of Russia is manifestly 
guided by the ideal of his tyrannical grandfather, Nich. 
olas I: “‘ One language, one Government, one Church for 
all the Russians.” 
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A TINy booklet entitled ‘‘How Do I Know That the 


Bible is True?” by William Bramston, issued at one cent, 
has reached in England the enormous sale of nearly two 
million copies. It was written as a letter in answer to a 
question put to the author during evangelistic work, and 
resulted in the conversion of the recipient. 





° RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


B. Fay MILLs, the evangelist,is to begin work in Port- 
land, Ore., on March 13th. 


.... The State of Kentucky proposes to make her appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the World’s Fair contingent on Sun- 
day closing. 


....In accordance with its annual custom, the American 
Tract Society this week ‘will present a Teacher’s Bible to 
each member of the graduating class at West Point. 


...-The Christian Endeavor movement is making ad- 
vances in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, especially in 
Nova Scotia, where the societies have more than doubled 
during the past year. 

..-. The meetings of the Endeavor Societies on Endeavor 
day in all parts of the country were largely given to discus- 
sions with regard to practical methods and the drawing up 
of resolutions and petitions against the Sunday opening of 
the Columbian Exposition. 


....Reports come from a number of cities of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Missouri, lowa and elsewhere of large ad- 
ditions to the Presbyterian churches. A hundred new 
members were admitted to the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Elizabeth, N. J., asa partial result of the work of Mr. 
Mills. 


....Official reports state that between the years 1870 and 
1887 the Russian Orthodox missionaries baptized 71,272 hea- 
then, 8,597 Jews and 4,294 Mohammedans. From 1870 to 
1877 the number of heathen converts increased steadily; 
since that this contingent grows less while the number of 
Jewish converts increases and of Mohammedans vary. 


....An international Catholic organ, entitled The Social 
Movement, is about to be established in Belgium under the 
leadership of Catholicsocialism of all countries. Its pro- 
gram includes the independence of the Pope as a primary 
necessity and the popularizing of the doctrines of the 
recent encyclical on labor, so as to reconcile labor and capi- 
tal. . 


....Dr. McGlynn is reported to have said that his case 
had been prejudged in Rome on account of the prejudice 
against him of Cardinal Simeoni, the Prefect of the Prop- 
aganda. Since the death of the Cardinal, Dr. McGlynn 
has every reason to hope that he will be restored to the 
ministry without retracting the political and economic 
truths which he has preached and still will preach. 


....It was suggested when Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
went to Scotland that, as a result of the theological dis- 
cus$ions that have been going on there, they would find a 
different tone in the churches. Mr. Moody, however, says 
that they have found Scotland more cordial than ever. 
Fully half of the meetings have been held in Established 
churches, and Mr. Moody says he never preached to as many 
ministers as in this visit. 


.... The American Bible Society, the Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, and the Soci- 
ety for the Employment and Relief of Poor Women are 
made residuary legatees of the estate of Henry Ten Broek 
Gamage, who was found dead in his room in the Univer- 
sity building on Washington Square, New York City. The 
estate includes $30,000 to $40,000 in bonds and a large num- 
ber of paintings, many of which are supposed to be of great 
value. The societies will get the greater part of the estate, 
as there are only a few personal bequests. It is reported 
that relatives will contest the will. 


....The Pope has addressed an encyclical letter to the 
French clergy declaring that any form of government is good 
provided it tends to further public welfare, and that it 
is therefore their duty to accept the legally established gov- 
ernment and not attempt to change its form. A distinc- 
tion, however, is drawn between established powers and 
legislation. The former must be obeyed, but legislation 
opposed to the religion of God cannot be approved. He 
considers a Republic quite a legitimate form of govern- 
ment, and urges that the Concordat be respected and that 
the Church place itself in accord with the French Republic 
as it has with that in the United States. 


.... The sales and profits of the Methodist Book Concerns 
East and West, for the past year were very large. A divi- 
dend of $125,000 has been declared for the support of super- 
annuated ministers and of the widows and children of dead 
ministers. This sum will be divided among the annual 
conferences. During the year 1891 the New York Concern 
sold $1,061,076.38 worth of books and periodicals with a 
profit of $133,412.68. The Cincinnati branch reported sales 
of $1,141,088.02, and profits of $171,073.13. The profits have 
been made on a total net capital of $3,130,956.09, of which 
$2,000,618.26 is invested in the New York branch and 
$1,130,337.83 in the Cincinnati concern. 


....The Secretary of the Committee of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, which has charge of the work of 
evangelization among the colored people, reports that it 
is steadily advancing, and that loud calls for encourage- 
ment come every month. A few weeks since an independ- 
ent presbytery was formed in Memphis, Tenn., with three 
ministers and five churches, having 279 members. It has 
heen suggested that the three presbyteries in Mississippi, 
Central Alabama and Texas, being in contiguous States, 
might be organized into an independent synod, and this 
will undoubtedly be done during the present year, thus 
insuring the complete establishment in the near future of 
the African Presbyterian Church in this country. 


...-1t is reported that on the Saturday before his death 
Cardinal Manning forwarded a sealed letter to Rome in 
which he made a strong representation as to the choice of 
his successor. This dying message, if sent, will undoubt- 
edly be a powerful factor in the selection, especially as it 
was forwarded by special messenger, one of the best-known 
priests in London being chosen for the commission. There 





is an impression that Dr. Gilbert is the one thus strongly 
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urged upon ,the attention of the Pope. Dr. Gflbert was 


Cardinal Manning’s right-hand man and Vicar-General. 
Other names sent in to the Pope are those of Father Bow- 
den, of Brompton Oratory, a powerful preacher; and Dr. 
Hedley, Bishop of Newport, and the ablest member of the 
English Benedictine order. 


...-Mr. Moody has issued an earnest appeal to the Chris- 
tian young men of Great Britain saying that there was 
never such a demand for young men for Christian work as 
in América to-day. The calls are from every center of the 
country for evangelists, home missionaries, Sunday-school 
missionaries, city missionaries, pastors’ assistants, and 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. All the calls that can be met are 
supplied; but in many cases requests have to be denied for 
lack of men. Recognizing that in Great Britain there are 
hundreds of young men with such talents that with the 
training of the school in Chicago they would be fitted for 
efficient service, Mr. Moody appea!s earnestly to them to 
consider the matter whether they are not called to come to 
America and train for and enter this work. 


....At the Catholic Congress at Baltimore, in 1889, a 
committee of prelates was appointed to arrange for a Cath- 
olic Congress at Chicago in connection with the World’s 
Fair, and drew up a program. There has arisen some dis- 
cussion over this, the claim being made that when the out- 
line was presented to the Archbishops at St. Louis they 
set aside entirely the action of the Committee, under the 
lead of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. These 
prelates, it is said, wish to subordinate the questions of 
temporal power and Catholic education to the discussion 
of social problems. A number of protests have gone to 
Rome which are attracting some attention in view of the 
presence of Archbishop Ireland there at this time. Itis 
supposed to be another phase of the Cahensley movement. 
Officials at Rome deny that there is any purpose to omit 
the consideration of the subjects of the temporal power 
and Catholic education. 


....The prominence that is being given in England by 
the High Church clergy to the subject of prayers for the 
dead, is indicated by the fact that The Church Times, the 
organ of that party, gives nearly a page of editorial discus- 
sion to the question, urgently pressing upon the Church 
the duty of remembering in prayer the faithful who have 
departed. It says: 

“That our Lord prayed for the dead may be inferred from the 
common practice of the Church of God, of which he lived and 
died a practicing member during his manifestation, and not one 
word of his teaching so much as called it into question. We may 
reasonably believe that neither he nor his chosen interpreters 
expressly forbade such an exercise of prayer, that the door of 
hope might be open to all, nor definitely enforced it, that none 
might presume.” 

It also quotes many of the Fathers, especially Cyril of Je- 
rusalem and Chrysostom. 


....-The Protestant Church at the Pireus (the port of 
Athens) was attacked last Sunday by a fanatical mob who 
forced their way into the interior of the building and 
severely maltreated the minister and the audience. They 
stole éverything of value in the church and then set fire 
to it. Before the flames could be extinguished the interior 
of the church was destroyed. News of the affair reached 
the military authorities, and a detachment of troops were 
sent to the scene of the outrage and a number of the 
authors of the vandalism were arrested, tho rescue came 
too late tosave the church. It is reported that the prison- 
ers will be severely punished. This church is under the 
superintending care of the Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes, is en- 
tirely self-supporting, and against many difficulties has 
made its way to considerable usefulness and prominence. 
The disaster will tell heavily upon the community, which 
is not strong in numbers or in financial ability. 


.... The sentiment in favor of a separation of Church and 
State is growing rapidly in Germany, especially in the con- 
servative circles. It is this feeling which has been at the 
bottom of the entire agitation for greater freedom of the 
Church which has been carried on for the past balf-dozen 
years in connection with the von Hammerstein resolutions. 
Probably the most significant voice in this direction that 
has been heard for years is that of Stoecker, the ex-Court 
preacher of Berlin. In the first three numbers for the 
present year of the Deutsch-Evangel Kirchenzeitung, of 
which he is the editor, he has a series of articles entitled 
‘* The Freedom of the Church asa Condition of her Power.” 
The program here unfolded and defended practically leads 
to a disestablishmwent of the State Church. It isa singular 
and significant fact that the liberals and radicals in the 
Church are the dnes who fear suchaseparation. Thelatent 
convictions of both conservatives and liberals are that if 
the Church is left to herself she will develop a positive the- 
ology and life. 


....The Italia Evangelica reports the papal budget for 
1892. The income is from the following sources: 1,500,000 
lire from spiritual dignitaries and offices and admission 
fees to the museums; 2,550,000 lire from Peter's Pence; 
8,000,000 lire from English Consols; 300,000 lire from various 
sources. The expenditures are computed as follows: Sal- 
aries of cardinals, 650,000 lire; expenses of the Vatican for 
kitchen and household, including the Guardia Nobile, 
2,000,000 lire; for legates, diplomats, etc., 1,000,000 lire; sti- 
pends and pensions, 1,500,000 Jire; Apostolic palaces, 500,000; 
for San Giovanni in Laterano, 300,000; Archivio Borghese, 
250,000; monument of Innocence III, 100,000; other expenses, 
1,000,000 tire. The Pope has preferred to curtail his own 
household expenses rather than dismiss even a single mem- 
ber of the Swiss Guard or the Cameriere Segreto. In the 
budgets of preceding years there has always been a special 
rubric for charity, but this is omitted for the year 1892. The 
financial losses of the Pope some months ago were'so great 
thet economy at ali ends and corners is necessary. 


....The question of the statue to Newman continues to 
attract a great deal of attention. The moderate or liberal 
churchmen are the strongest in their opposition; the High 
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Church organs and the Nonconformists apparently favor- 
ing it. The favor arises from the recognition of Newman 
as an eminent man without regard to his personal opinions 
or his agreement on matters of opinion with others. The 
opposition urges that the selection of such a site inevitably 
wounds Protestant sentiment, and teaches successive gen- 
erations of Oxford undergraduates to despise the man who 
died in the struggle for civil and religious freedom. It is 
denied by those opposing that it is fair to speak of them as 
ignorant and childish bigots, and they suggest the reversal 
of the case and say that the proposition of Protestants to 


erect a monument to an apostate Roman Catholic on the 
very spot where Roman Catholics were ecclesiastical] 
murdered would make the whole civilized world ring wit 
indignant protests. It is reported that the council are con- 
sidering the erection of the monument on some other site. 


....The National Council of the Congregational Churches 
will meet in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Wednesday, 
October 12th. The sermon will be preached on Wednesday 
evening by the Rev. C. M. Lamson, D.D., of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. On Thursday there will be reports from the com- 
mittees on the relation of the national benevolent societies 
to the churches, on the relations of these societies to each 
other, oa the religious needs of the Army and Navy, on a 
Congregational manual for missionary churches, on the 
Mormon question, and on systematic beneficence. Thurs- 
day evening there will be a report from the Committee on 
the Memorial to John Robinson and addresses by delegates 
to the International Council as well as other selected 
speakers. On Friday committees will report on the im- 
provement of public worship, ministerial supply, the re- 
vision of the form of admission to the Church, on the rela. 
tion to the Scandinavian Churches and on missionary 


periodicals, and the statement of the American College 
and Educationai Society will also be presented. In the 
afternoon and evening will be statements of the benevolent 
societies and other reports. Saturday morning will be 
given to the theological seminaries; Sunday morning there 
will be a celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and Sunday 
evening reports of committees on union with Free 
Baptists and other denominations and on Christian unity. 
Monday will be devoted to reports of various committees of 
the Council and in business not previously completed. 








Missions. 
JAPAN THE LAND OF NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


BY THE REV. T. H. COLHOUER, D.D. 








ACCORDING to the history of the past, there have been few 
countries which have suffered more from natural causes 
than the Kingdom of Japan. According to some geologic- 
al writers, ‘‘ much of Japan would never have existed but 
for the seismic and volcanic agency which has elevated 
whole districts of the country above the ocean by means of 
repeated eruptions.’ Even at the present time, there are 
more than twenty active, and hundreds of dormant volca- 
noes in this Empire. The whole country is subject to 
typhoons and earthquakes, and there is scarcely an island 
or province that has not at some time or other suffered 
from their dreadful effects. The following are among the 
most destructive eruptions and earthquakes which have 
occurred in this country during the last 600 years; several 
of these historical accounts are quoted from the “ Records 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan.”’ In 1716 an earthquake was 
felt throughout fifteen provinces surrounding the capital 
at Kioto; at which time the earth opened, and enormous 
tidal waves inundated large sections of land and did great 
injury to the country. In 1750 an earthquake occurred in the 
Province of Echingo, when the earth trembled thirty times 
in ten hours; a hill was cracked; the earth opened; 16,300 
lives were lost. Another one occurred in Sendai, in 1833, 
when the castle was demolished, and great destruction was 
caused by tidal waves which overflowed the place. In 1846 
another earthquake occurred in the Province of Shimano, 
which ruined many temples, and about 5,000 houses were 
destroyed, 700 lives were lost, and 1,460 persons were 
wounded. In 1854 there was an earthquake in the Prefec- 
ture of Idzu, which entirely destroyed the town of Simoda, 
which was followed by a tidal wave from the sea of such 
magnitude that it overwhelmed the entire place. So great 
was the receding wave, says Lieutenant Maury, “that it 
crossed the Pacific Ocean, and caused the waters to rise on 
the coast of California.’”’ In the year 1855 a most terrible 
earthquake occurred in Tokio, where the trembling of the 
earth continued for one month, giving eighty severe shocks. 
Many houses were shaken down, their timbers took fire and 
a conflagration commenced at forty-five different places. A 
number of mighty tidal waves came in from the bay, inun- 
dating a great part of the city, and 120,000 lives were sup- 
posed to be lost. It is a singular historical fact that those 
parts of Japan which are most subject to earthquakes 
have been in the vicinities of the two capitals, namely, 
Kiotoand Tokio. Thus out of forty-three severe earthquakes 
which have taken place in the country during the last 600 
years, nine have occurred at Kioto, the former capital, and 
thirteen at Tokio, the present capital of the Empire. 

On the 15th of July, 1888, at about 8 o’cluck A.M., there 
was an eruption and earthquake at Bandaisan, which de- 
stroyed in the surrounding villages 195 houses, covering 
some of them up to a depth of twenty feet, when between 
500 and 600 lives were lost. Two thousand seven hundred 
acres of forest and 400 acres of cultivated land were de- 
stroyed by being covered up with lava, rocks and earth, 
which were thrown out by the force of the eruption for 
miles around. The last great earthquake, which occur- 
red in the prefectures of Aichi and Gifu, October 28th, 
1891, was one of the most destructive to life and property 
that has ever taken place in this country. The most recent 
estimates of its dreadful results are as follows: Number of 
persons killed, 7,524; wounded, 9,458; houses totally de_ 
stroyed, 82,000; those partially destroyed, 23,000; people left 
entirely destitute, 150,000; and the total estimate of dam- 
age done to property was $20,000,000. Of course, in such a 
sudden, terrific and widespread calamity the casualties are 
too numerous te mention, and their distressing character 











is beyond the power of description. Many persons were 
swallowed up in the open fissures of the earth and buried 
alive; others were caught in the falling timbers of the 
buildings and consumed in the conflagration which follow- 
ed. Three persons were instantly killed while trying to 
escape from the Methodist Protestant chapel, where they 
were holding religious services, and many others lost their 
lives while trying to escape from danger. Of course, the 
results of dreadful calamity have earnestly appealed to 
the hearts of the benevolent, and they have been contribut- 
ing in the most liberal manner. The Christian churches, 
schools and individuals have vied with each other in collect- 
ing funds and clothing and forwarding them to the suffer- 
ing people. The sum of $40,000 is said to have been contri- 
buted by the missionaries and foreign residents for the 
same worthy cause. His Imperial Majesty and the Em- 
press have given $23,000 of their private funds, while the 
Government has responded in a most prompt and liberal 
manner, appropriating over four millions of yen ($3,000,- 
000) for the same worthy purpose, including repairs of the 
great damages done to the country. So faras is known, no 
foreign missionary was killed, altho two were seriously 
wounded by the late dreadful catastrophe. The deep love 
and sympathy which has been manifested by the foreigners 
and missionaries, and their prompt and liberal response of 
funds and medical.aid to relieve the wounded and supply 
the needs of the destitute, is worthy of all commendation, 
and it is hoped will duly impress the minds of this greatly 
afflicted people with the kindly spirit and nature of Chris. 
tianity, as they shall ‘‘ judge the tree by its fruits.” 
YOKOBAMA, JAPAN. 
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SIx years ago the chief of the Indian tribe of Kitkatlas, 
on the western coast of British Columbia, in a fit of hostil- 
ity to the work of the Church Missionary Society among 
his people, burned the church, tore up the Bibles, and re- 
fused to have anything to do with Christianity. The per 
secution grew hotter and hotter. No teacher was suffered 
to land for more than a year; but the life of the Church 
could not be stamped out. Public services were not al 
lowed, but private services were continued. Last Novem 
ber the Chief called together all the adult males to meet 
him, as they supposed to discuss plans for the winter 
They gathered in his great house, where he stood arrayed 
in a scarlet robe decked with mother-of-pearl and curious 
embroideries, and seated alone on a low kind of settle. 
After the assembly had come in he arose quietly but with 
sucha manner that the Christians who were present antic- 
ipated another attack upon their liberty of faith, Instead 
of that he quietly recounted the experiences of the past, 
showed how he had striven to crush out the faith, and then 
said that the end had come, and one by one he took from 
him the scarlet robe and the other insignia of a heathen 
chief, replaced his clothing with the garb of a Chris- 
tian, and said: 

‘What will cover my heart? I can wrap nothing around it. 

God sees it and he knowsall the past and the present. He knows 
Tam ignorant and sinful. He has this summer made me know 
it. I am now dressed like aChristian. Those tokens of the dark 
past I will never touch again. What shall I donext? I am too 
old to go toschool. I cannot read; I am like achild, knowing 
little but wanting tolearn. Will Jesus Christ have me? Will he 
help me? Iwill neverturn back. I give myself toGod. Now 
pray for me—pray, pray. I want to know what will please him. I 
must know. Begin at once to pray.” 
Thescene that followed was one of intensest interest, and 
the little company that brought the report to Bishop 
Ridley at thestation of Mettakahtla, even with their In- 
dian stoicism, could not conceal the joy and gladness of 
the change that had come over their chief and the hope of 
future advance. 





....The Indian Witness, in reviewing the year 1891 in 
India, speaks of it as a year of advancement in the Chris- 
tian propaganda. There has been no falling off in re-en- 
forcement of men or grants of money, but the reverse. 
Each of the great societies has taken advanced steps; some 
have honestly and courageously closed work that appeared 
to fail and concentrated their forces elsewhere, indicating 
most significantly by this their determination to succeed. 
The two great societies of the Church of England are re en- 
forcing their work all along the line. In three missions at 
least—those of the Church Missionary Society in the Pun- 
jab, of the Baptists among the Telugus, and of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the north of India—there has 
been more than ordinary activity in the direction of evan- 
gelizing the lower classes. If the movements of the first 
decade are kept up, the remainder of the new century will 
witness either a crisis in mission affairs that will find ex- 
pression in a bloody persecution or a virtual acknowledg- 
ment on the part of non-Christians that India is becoming 
a Christian country; and it is vain to attempt te prevent 
it. Referring to the opposition to Christianity, the few 
cases of riot and obstruction, as at Benares, are considered 
as without significance. More important are the efforts 
for the revival of Buddhism and Mohammedanism and the 
Arya propaganda. In every part of the Empire mission- 
aries of every denomination appear to be commencing the 
new year with more than ordinary confidence, which is 
simply the echo of the achievements of the year past. 
One of the most hopeful features spoken of is the increased 
attention paid to Sunday-school work, as indicated by the 
appointment of a general secretary for India and Burma. 
Another item specially referred to is the experiment by 
the Church Missionary Society, under the name of the 
Associated Evangelistic System, of the employment of 
unmatried young missionaries who are to live and work 
together on small salaries. There are now twelve such, 
six of them being clergymen and university graduates. 

....The trustees of the Arabian mission announce that 
after visits by the missionaries to every province of Arabia 
and every prominent city, Busrah, in the northeastern part 
of the country about midway between the end of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
has been selected as the headquarters for the mission. Dr. 
C. E: Riggs has been appointed medical missionary, and 
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has already sailed. Mr. Peter J. Zwemer will go as soon | reason, more constant than the occasional terrors of Nature 
as practicable. The selection of the site will necessitate | and the infrequent bloody incursions of man’s devouring 


the procuring by lease or purchase of a residence for the 
missionaries; and they desire as soon as practicable to pro- 
cure a mission boat for work along the rivers. Mr. S. M. 
Zwemer has made a journey to Sanaa, the capital of the 
Province of Yemen, and believes that there is a field there 
for work. It will be successful so soon as the disorders in 
the province are terminated. The trustees call earnestly 
for additional funds, which may be sent to the Rev. J. P. 
Searle, Somerville, N. J. 


...-The first party of French Roman Catholic priests ar- 
rived at Uganda, East Central Africa, in 1879. In 1882, dis- 
couraged by the Jimits placed on their efforts, they retraced 
to thesouth of the Lake, but afterward were invited to re- 
turn on the accession to the throne of Mwanga who was dis- 
appointed at the non-arrival of fresh men from England. 
Their converts showed much courage and devotion in times 
of persecution, and their numbers grew rapidly. Within 
the last two or three years the converts have greatly in- 
creased till their numbers far surpass that of the Protes- 
tants, and the Roman Catholics in Germany are putting 
forth great efforts to help the mission. 


...-A Portuguese evangelical church has been formed in 
Hilo, Sandwich Islands. Ever since the result of the Rev. 
E. N. Peris, of Jacksonville, Ill,, in 1890, there has been an 
increasing religious interest among the Portuguese with a 
constant attendance of more than a hundred on the services 
conducted by the Rev. R..K. Baptist. A tasteful and 
commodious house has been erected with the assistance 
of the Hawaiian Board and the Portuguese Mission in Hon- 
olulu. Eiglity-one persons were admitted to the church, 
and the outlook for the development of Christian life in the 
constantly growing Portuguese community is of the bright- 
est. 


....The Oxford Mission to Calcutta which started 
with the purpose of working among the native students in 
the University of Calcutta, but has developed into general 
missionary work, has celebrated its eleventh anniversary. 
The staff and income are larger than they have been at any 
time, but they make earnest appeal for additional workers 
and support. 


.... The agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland 
reports that inthe three provinces of Sz’chuen, Yunnan 
and Kweichau there were circulated from his agency at 
Chunking, during the year ending September 30th, 2,120 
Testaments, 63,737 Portions, and 19,508 Tracts. This shows 
anincrease over the previous year of 1,034 Testaments, 
12,459 Portions and 24,929 Tracts. 


....The treasurer of the Transit and Building Fund of 
William Taylor Self-Supporting Missions reports as re- 
ceipts for the past year, $26,953.97. The expenses have been 
$25,343.49. The Jargest receipts in any one month were 
$722.58, in September. 


Diblical Research. 
THE BABYLONIAN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 


BY PROF. W. W. MARTIN, 
Or VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


THIS group of Penitential Psalms is sharply defined in 
the Babylonian literature, so far as their content is con- 
cerned. The Assyrian Ideograpkic representation of this 
group is translated by Hommel as “the quieting of the 
grieving hearts’’; but Zimmern renders the expression as 
‘a grief-song to rest the heart.’”’ Scholars must deter- 
mine which is the accurate rendering of the Babylonian 
sign. The effect of the productions is the same with either 
rendering. Rest is attained. Zimmern would seem to me 
to represent the earliest meaning. Some heart, sorely 
grieved by this body of sin, this man of death to every 
spiritual aspiration, cried out: ‘‘Who shall deliver me?” 
The poetic expression of this cry gave at first these peniten- 
tial odes. Reverent rhythmic movement somehow brought 
rest to the author. Subsequent experience on the part of 
others proved that there was power in this grief-song to 
rest the heart. Hence, originally the Babylonian sign 
would have meant, as Zimmern translates it, ‘‘A grief- 
song to rest the heart”; but the ever-present power of the 
song to bring rest, gave rise to associations connected with 
this sign, that makes it right to translate it, as Hommel, 
“The quieting of grieving hearts.” 

The Psalm, part of which I here consider, has the begin- 
ning and the ending absent, and so is incomplete. It is 
ritualistic m form; still before it became part of the ritual 
and so suffered change for this purpose, it must have been 
“a grief-song to rest the heart.” Asa ritualistic part of 
religious cultus, this Psalm has the words of the repent- 
ant people followed by the words of the comforting priest. 
We will consider only the people’s words: 

“Cast down is the countenance of thy living creature. 
I, thy servant, for rest I ery. 
Whoever has sin, his ardent beseechings thou dost accept. 
Lookest thou but on a man, then this man lives, 
O thou who art tender-hearted, 
To whom the showing of favor is good, 
Who lookest kindly on griefs.” 

The German investigations of Dr. Herman Zimmern 
make the basis for our translation. Probably some modi- 
fication may be made in grammatical forms or in syntae- 
tical arrangement, but this interests mostly the student 
in his study. The color in the words which describe human 
zvondition, and which represent the divine attitude, is not 
unfamiliar to us in our own full religious utterance. Not 
from a temple service in Babylon do the words, *‘Cast 
down is the countenance,” seem tocome. A devastating 
war, an appalling famine, any dire calamity to a commu- 
nity or an individual, may prostrate the human form and 
lay the face in the dust, But such is not the cause why in 











armies, that makes the utterance of this expression in the 
religious worship of the Babylonians ever appropriate. 
The parallel clause is employed to deepen the impression 
on the hearer that a real, earnest, heartfelt something ever 
present. prompts to these words: 


“ Cast down is the countenance of thy living creature. 
I, thy servant, for rest I ery.” 


sent the power which works unrest; likewise they set the 
power which frees from unrest before the listener, as this 
personal power is affected and responds. The couplets are: 
“ Whoever has sin, his ardent beseechings thou dost accept. 

Lookest thou but on a man, then this man lives. 

O thou who art tender-hearted, 

To whom the showing of favor is good, 

Who lookest kindly on griefs.” 
Sin, this dark fact of human nature, is life’s greatest 
burden. Sin forces out from the heart earnest beseechings. 
There is with the Babylonian at least one God who accepts 
them. Here is the secret of rest. This bright faith in this 
religious ode makes the ode “ rest-bringing.’’ The parallel 
line is no less remarkable. ‘‘ Lookest thou on a man, then 
this man lives.” Here is the power of the divine leok. 
Here is the look that brings life. Here is speaking a soul 
not far from the kingdom of God. The epithet-expressions 
attributed to God have the same elevation of faith; for 
from them we learn that it is God who is tender-hearted, 
and that awakens the confidence unto life in the troubled 
man burdened by sin; it is God who finds it good to show 
favor, and who accepts those ‘earnest beseechings’’ for 
rest; it is God who looks kindly on griefs and who hath 
life-giving power in his look. 
NASAVILLE, TENN. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 6TH. 
THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAH.—JER. xxxrx, 1-10. 











NoTEs.—Verses 1 and 2 are a parenthesis, as correctly 
given in the Revised Version, preceded by the last clause 
in the previous chapter, which should read: ‘‘ And it came 
to pass when Jerusalem was taken (in the ninth year,” 
etc., through verse 2) “‘that all the princes,” etc. 
“ Nebuchadrezzar.””—A more correct form than Nebuchad- 
nezzar. By some accident or error the letter n has replaced 
r. The name is given in Babylonian inscriptions ‘‘ Nabu- 
kudurri-ussur,’’ and means ‘‘ Nebo will protect the crown,” 
or, perhaps, ‘‘ the border.’ The siege lasted eighteen 
months. “A breach was made.””—Much better than 











to the Babylonians; but he did not dare té do it. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar would have believed that he was compel- 
led by his nobles to rebel. Now it was too late, and he couid 
only flee and get caught, and have his eyes put out and be 
carried to die miserably in Babylon. There is a tide in the 


affairs of men that should be taken at the flood if we 
would succeed. 


Notice particularly the fulfillment of the two prophecies 


as found in Ezek, xii, 13, and Jer. xxxii, 4, 5, altho they 
The next lines are still more remarkable. They pre- | Seemed to contradict each other. 


This.seemed the end, but it was not. Just as Jerusalem 
was captured by Nebuchadnezzar, so Babylon was to be 
captured by Cyrus not many years later, and Jerusalem 
was to be rebuilt by Ezra and Nehemiah. God had more in 
store for his chosen people. They would get their idolaters 
sifted out, and a people who worshiped Jehovah would re- 
turn, all zealous for Jehovah, just as the Pilgrim Fathers 


came to this country, and they would rebuild the city. 


God rules. He setteth up one and putteth down another. 
We may be sure that his providence controls, and our na- 
tion had better obey him. That is the basis of all national 
prosperity. 





Ministerial Register. 


BLACKMAN, A. C., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 
CRUDGINGTON, Tuomas, North Leverett, Mass., resigns. 
EAGER, G. D., Anniston, Ala., called to Savannah, Ga. 
FOOTE, W. E., Cold Spring, called to Warwick, N. Y. 
GURNSEY, E. D., Cornwall, accepts call to New York, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK, W. M., Ira, Mass., resigns. 

HOWELL, Arrnor, New Hartford, Ia., resigns. 

JONES, W. L., East Delavan, accepts call to Evansville, Wis. 
LANGRIDGE, R. J., Manchester, Ia., resigns. 

LESLIE, Rosert, Hudson, Wis., resigns. 

MILLER, James, Frostburg, Md., accepts call to Butler, Penn. 
SEARLES, H. C., Weston, Vt., accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 
STANSBURY, G. L., La Fayette, Ind., resigns. 

STEWARD, O. T., Philadeiphia, Penn., resigns. 

STONE, E. W., Carmel, called to Paterson, N. J. 

TICNOR, J. J., Tawas City, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ABBOTT, F. M., Griggsville, I11., resigns. 


BRADLEY, Dan F., Yankton, 8. D., accepts call to First ch. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BREED, Dwianart P., Michigan City, Ind., resigns. 


BROWN, OLIVER, Providence, Ill., accepts call to North Yar- 
mouth, Me. 


BURGESS, Wri11AMm, Canton, accepts call to Mendon, I. 


BUTLER. FRANK E., Housatonic, Mass., accepts call to Carthage. 
Mo. 


COLLINS, WiILLiaMs, Princeton, Wis., resigns. 


COYLE, Joun P,, North Adams, Mass., withdraws his resig- 
nation. 


DIGGS, MarsnaLu W., Fort Recovery, Ind., resigns. 


a 





the Old Version, ‘‘was broken up.” “The middle 
gate.”—A gate in the inner wall. “* Nergal-sharezer.” 
—In this, as in many names, the name ofa god is used. 
Nergal was originally a sun-god, represented with a 
lion’s head. Nebo, in Nebuchadrezzar’s name, was the 
god of literature, corresponding to the Greek Hermes, 
or Mercury. “* Rab-saris,” ‘ Rab-mag.’’—These are 
not proper names, but titles of offices held by the 
persons whose names precede them. The word 
“Rab” means chief.——‘“The way of Arabah.”— 
The Arabah (“plain’’ in the Old Version) is the deep 
depression, much below the level of the sea, through which 
the Jordan flows, and which has its deepest part in the 
Dead Sea.——“‘ Plains of Jericho.’’—He b*1 got so near 
to the Jordan that he might have got over the river in 
another hour and escaped.———‘“‘ Riblah.”’—Here Nebu- 
chadnezzar was conducting the general campaign, of which 
that against Jerusalem was a part. It was in the Lebanon 
country, to the north. “ King of Babylon.’’—After 
the flight there is only one king, that of Babylon, and Zed- 














ekiah is no longer called king.———“‘ Slew the sons of Zed- 
ekiah.”’—So as to blot out the rebellious family, that no 
new insurrection should be raised._-—— “Put out Zedeki- 


ah’s eyes.”’—This was according to the habitual ferocity of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, who have preserved pic- 
tures on their palace walls of their putting out the eyes of 
captives or impaling them. He was treated as a rebel, and 
realized how he ought to have taken Jeremiah’s advice 
and given himself up to the Chaldeans. The prophecy of 
Ezekiel was here fulfilled (Ezek. xii, 13) that he should go 
to Babylon and not see it.— ““Nebuzar-adan, captain 
of the guard.””—Not mentioned among those who sat in 
the gate. He came later, during the interval of a month 
that the temple hill still held out. (See Jer. lii, 12.) 

Instruction.—It is a sad thing to see the extinction of a 
nation, After long and brave resistance at last the Jewish 
nation was utterly crushed. It had no chance between two 
powerful kingdoms like Egypt and Assyria; and it was 
only the special providence of God and the rare courage of 
the people that had saved them so long. Judah, the more 
manly and religious of the two, had held out a hundred 
years after Israel had fallen; but its time had now come at 
last. 

Think of the horrible ambition of a nation that tries, as 
Babylon did under Nebuchadnezzar, or France under Napo- 
leon, to conquer all neighboring people, the murders, the 
ruin produced. Thank God that our country, since it took 
a slice of Mexico, has ceased to seek for foreign conquest. 

Think of the sure fulfillment of God’s warnings against 
the wicked. Often had the threatening been made, and 
still there was delay. At last the end came, and it was 
terrible. Such is the end of the persistent rebel agaivst 
God’s laws. The drunkard’s death is the best example. 

Zedekiah’s fault was in great part weakness. He did not 
dare stand up agaiust his princes, who were partisans of 
the King of Egypt. He wanted to treat the prophet more 
decently, but had not energy or will enough to keep him 





positively is agreat part of manliness. 








the Babylonian temple service this expression is found, 
even tho the King of Babylon intone the words, There is a 


Zedekiah did not take advantage of the opportunity he 


DOWD, WiL1iAM W., Lebanon Center, Me., accepts call to La 
Junta, Col. 


EASTMAN, ANNIS F., Canandaigua, accepts call to West Bloom- 
eld, } : 


FRENCH, S. F., Wallingford, Vt., resigns. 

GROENENDYKE, Montcomery (United Brethren), Cleveland, 
accepts call to Strongsville, O 

HARP, Cyrus D., Duxbury, called to Rehoboth, Mass. 
HERRICK, Epwarp P., inst. Feb. 4th, Tampa, Fla. 

JONES, W.C., Hopkinton, accepts call to Westmoreland, N. Y. 
MASON, Joun R., Liber and Portland, Ind., resigns. 

MACY, HERBERT, inst. Feb. 10th, Newington, Conn. 
MCcHENRY, FrarGts G., Syracuse, Neb., resigns. 

PALMER, Oscar A., Alton, Kan., resigns. 

PARKER, C. O,, Lynn, Mass., accepts call to Canterbury, Conn. 


PEACOCK, Wit11AMm, Nova Scotia, accepts call to Patten and 
Island Falls, Me. 


RICE, WALTER, inst. Feb. 3d, Agawam, Mass. 
ROBERTS, GEorGE L., La Salle, II1., resigns. 
SAWYER, Srowk, Fox Lake, Wis., resigns. 

STUART, WILLIAM, inst. Feb. 10th, East Jaffrey. N. H. 
THOMSON, James, ord. Feb. 9th, North Topeka, Kan. 


UNDERHILL, W. H., Clio, called to East Paris and Fisher Sta- 
tion, Mich. 


VARNER, S. W., inst. Feb. 8th, Belle Prairie, Minn. 
WELLMAN, WHEELER M., Fifirview, called to Capioma, Kan. 
WELLS, Jamgs D., Wilton, called to Rockwell, Ia. 


LUTHERAN. 
BAR, C. A., Eau Claire, Wis., called to Seayton, Minn. 
EDGUIST, P. A., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Escanaba, Mich. 
LANDEL, O. A., Madrid, Ia., resigns. 
NORDSTROM, M. A., Kane, Penn., called to Dover, N. J. 
UDDEN, S., Moorhead, Minn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CALDWELL, C. W., inst. Feb. 21st, Bellville, O. 
CLARKE, Asbury C., North ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
CROSSER, Jonn R., becomes pastor Glen Falls, N. Y. 
CROSS, Henry W., Urbana, called to Tontogany, O. 
DAY, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
HATCH, C. B., Pittsburg, accepts call to McKeesport, Penn. 
HOLMES, SAMUEL VAN VAURANKEN, Richfield Springs, N. Y., 

accepts call to Washington, D. C. 

KENNEDY, M. 8., Lewisburg, accepts call to Pulaski, Tenn. 
MARQUIS, D. C., McCormick Theo. Sem., called to Detroit, 


Mich. 

McCLUSKEY, E. W., McCormick Theo. Sem., called to Burling- 
ton, Ia. 

McWILLIAMS, T. S., Chillicothe, O., accepts -call to Montreal, 
Canada. 


PLUMMER, J. S8., Hazelwood, Penn., accepts call to Cadiz, O. 

SCHENCK, Harris R., Mt. Kisco, N. Y., called to Trenton, N. J. 

SERVICE, Jonn, Otisville, called to Cannonsville, N. Y. 

WEIR, W. F., inst. recently, Toronto, 0. 

YOUNG, Joun C., Ewing's Mills, accepts call to Riverdale, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

CUNNINGHAM, Henry W., Prot. Epis., Bridgeton, Nova Scotia, 

accepts call to Springfield, Il. 

DERBY, H. L., Prot. Zpis., Suffolk, called to St. George’s parish, 

a. 


Northampton Co., V 
HARE, GrorGE EMLEN, Prot. Epis., died Feb. 1ith, Philadelphia, 
Penn., aged 84. 


ee 1 ama Evangelical, died Feb. 17th, Loganton, Penn., 
‘. 


STONER A. B., Ref. Ger., Landisburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


from being thrust into prison. The power to say yes or no | MCALPINE, Frank, Univ., Charlotte, Mich., accepts call to 


Munson, Mass. 
PRESCOTT, E. H., Free Bapt., accepts call to Candia, N. H. 





had. Jeremiah assured him he would be safe if he escaped 


WHITECAR, Crartes H., Meth. Epis., died Feb, 18th, Camden, 
N. J., aged 78, 
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Fiterature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice 


THOMAS HARDY’S LATEST 
NOVEL.* 


WHERE is the writing of fiction going 
to? More and more the impulse of genius 
seems to be away from the contemplation 
of wholesome, invigorating scenes and 
toward noisome ones. The two most im- 
portant works of fiction recently published 
—most important in point of literary 
finish and in the power of imagination— 
the two which will be most read perhaps, 
and most talked of for some time to 
come, ‘‘ The History of David Grieve” and 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, are striking 
examples of this trend. 

It is not for us to shut away from the 
artist the presentation of the dark strains 
in life and character. Fiction would be 
one-sided and in the main valueless were 
it confined to picturing only happy, whole- 
some folk. Nature is composite, so must 
art be; and it is as unfair to life to repre- 
sent it wholly evil as to represent it 
wholly good. This is true even when we 
discard every ethical consideration and 
view art merely as an agent for producing 
pictures. 

What is this fascination which is draw- 
ing novelists to adultery as the one most 
desirable subject? Does the study of hu- 
man life inevitably lead to regarding 
illicit intercourse between the sexes as the 
largest, most important and most inter- 
esting fact affecting society? Is every- 
thing connected with our advanced state 
of civilization dominated by the questions 
arising out of unholy love between man 
and woman? Shall we quit religion, phi- 
losophy, politics, commerce, everything, 
and turn to a study of adultery? 

These are blunt inquiries; but they are 
pertinent to the issue presented by a novel 
like Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 

The story, robbed of clothing, is this: 
Tess, the heroine, is a poor, beautiful girl. 
She goes into the house of a wealthy 
woman, who is blind, to work. The 
woman’s son seduces Tess, altho she does 
not love him, and she goes back to her 
lowiy home and gives birth to a child 
which dies. The girl after a time goes to 
work on a dairy farm where she anda 
curate’s son fall in love with each other. 
He asks her to marry him; but in memory 
of her crime she refuses. He insists upon 
knowing why she cannot marry him; but 
she will not tell. At length, however, 
they marry and then he confesses to her 
that once upon a time he committed adul- 
tery or fornication. She forgives him, and 
feeling that now in response to her mag- 
nanimity he will forgive her, tells her 
story of shame. Up he rises and leaves 
her, goes off to Brazil nursing his remorse 
while she nurses hers. Some time after 
this she goes into a church and sees in the 
pulpit preaching the man who in the first 
instance seduced her. He sees her, seeks 
her out and tries to convert her; but in 
fact she converts him to infidelity and he 
quits preaching, falls to cursing and 
swearing and seduces her again. Then 
her husband returns full of forgiveness 
for the old fault only to find her in the 
midst of the new. So thereupon she mur- 
ders her seducer and leaps into the arms 
cf her husband. They are not to be 
happy, however, for the minions of the 
law take Tess and incarcerate her. The 
story ends with a lurid tho vague sugges- 
tion of an execution, perh:ps by hanging; 
and so Tess is no more. 

Thomas Hardy takes this subject and 
bathes it in the light of his splendid 
genius. He imagines the situations with 
absolute dramatic vision, and presents 
them with startling power. It is incom- 
parably sad and saddening, this story, of 
depravity; for it is a story of depravity 
despite its sub-title: A Pure Woman Faith- 
Sully Presented. 

Tess was not a pure woman. Pure 
women do not, save in novels, drop into 
the arms of men that they do not love. 

* TES8 OF THE D’URBERVILLES. A PURE WOMAN 


FAITHFULLY PRESENTED. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Iilustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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We give our sympathy readily to a girl- 
deceived by a man whom she loves and 
trusts ignorantly, blindly, under promise 
of marriage, but even then she is not 
pure; she is defiled. What he is there is 
no word vile enough to express. 

This whole story is a pretty kettle of 
fish for pure people to eat, and yet it is 
not exactly what debauched readers may 
crave. Mr. Hardy is no Tolstoi, picturing 
lechery to the last particular, no Zola 
reveling in filth; he is reserved and clean 
in the treatment of his subject. You find 
no gilding and refining of vice, no purple 
haze or dreamy sheen of glory flung over 
the ecstasies of debauchery. Still it is 
possible, it is probable that his method is 
more dangerous to the moral fiber of 
young readers than the open French 
method. The French novelist treats virtue 
with a sneer; Mr. Hardy offers Tess as 
the model of a pure woman. In Mr. 
Hardy’s belief we have arrived at a point 
in civilization where it is not necessary 
for a girl to lose purity before she be- 
comes the mistress of a man she does not 
love and does not intend to marry. Even 
after she has married the man she loves, 
she may return to the arms of her seducer 
and still be pure! 

We are aware that our review is dealing 
plainly with a subject not desirable as a 
dish for conversation in polite circles; but 
Mr. Hardy’s book must be tossed aside un- 
noticed or be treated sincerely in review- 
ing it. The value of the work is involved 
in the view of life it presents; that view is 
true or it isfalse. We cannot accept such 
a story as merely a tale; todo so would 
be to refuse to notice it. It is sent forth 
as a presentation of truth through art. 
Accepting this as the author’s aim we do 
not hesitate to say that he has violated the 
fundamental purpose of the art of fiction. 

The end of all valuable art is to refine 
and ennoble while it attracts and enter- 
tains the human soul. A picture like this 
of Tess attracts and entertains; but it does 
not refine and ennoble. The attraction is 
the force of evil, the entertainment is the 
fascination of unrelieved misery. Mr. 
Hardy is a master and in his hands this 
history of woman’s weakness and man’s 
brutality flames with the fire of genius. 
The artisanship is superb. There is not a 
living novelist who can approach it in 
directness, reserve, dramatic energy and 
rounded perfection of technical skill. But 
to what good? 

Surely Mr. Hardy has not written this 
story for the delectation of readers! We 
should be sorry to think that he would 
pander to the taste of men and women 
who love to read about girls who fall, and 
men who make them fall, about preachers 
who were once seducers of ignorant girls, 
and who quit preaching to seduce them 
over again after they are married, about 
girls who murder their seducers and are 
hanged therefor! Surely Mr. Hardy does 
not offer such a mess of pottage as tooth- 
some—as a delicacy for refined palates! 

What for, then, is the story written? 
Ah, reader, let us not push this inquiry 
too far. Novelists must live, they must 
attract attention, no matter how. Mr. 
Hardy knows full well that the story of 
Tess will not reform men or save women. 
There will be cases where men will betray 
and women will pay so long as the world 
stands, and that long too will both woman 
and man be defiled by the facts. Mr. 
Hardy knows and we all know that the 
writing and reading of novels is not going 
to keep weak women from forgiving their 
husbands their sins, or make men forgive 
their wives their sins. It is a matter of 
sex, this difference of view; whether it is 
or not, novels will not change it. 

A novel like this story of Tess, then, is 
nothing after all but a novel. The man 
reader will light a cigar and open the book 
to peruse it for pastime; the shop girl will 
take in a bit of chewing-gum and read 
with the same object. Who of us feels 
the need of reading a novel for self-re- 
form? Critics are in the habit of puling 
in a more or less maudlin spirit over what 
they call the “lesson of vice” taught 
through the ‘‘ merciless methods of real- 
ism”; but who is it that needs this lesson? 
Surely not the moralist who reads fiction 
in cold blood for its moral meaning. Will 
the poor lass like Tess read Mr. Hardy’s 





novel to her benefit? Will the accom- 
plished roué be turned by it to virtue? 
Mr. Hardy knows the world too well to 
believe it. Let us not deceive ourselves; 
we all read novels for pleasure. Evil is 
fascinating in food, drink, art, literature, 
life; the novelist knows it and he borrows 
that fascination for his story; then to ease 
his conscience he invents a theory which 
shows that evil is the chief energy 
of reform and the critics and publishers 
join him in the profitable venture. 

We take it for granted that phases of 
life like the experiences of Tess will flash 
out frequently and luridly forever along 
the trail of time, and we fear that novelists 
of masterly power will forever write stories 
like this; but we are ‘“ mercilessly realis- 
tic” enough to say straight out that we do 
not believe that novelists write above all 
for human reform; they write to sell 
novels. Nor do we believe that any per- 
son reads novels to reform himself— 
hereads them for pleasure. Reform in 
either case is an incidental considera- 
tion if considered at all. 

In this view the story of Tess appeals to 
human sympathy very strongly and 
directly;it harrows our hearts, it arouses 
our anger, it fills us with indignation, and 
it leavesus depressed and sorrowful. If 
we are right-minded, and of course we 
are, what pleasure has this sad story of 
sin and shame given us? If we are not 
right-minded what good has it done us? 
Wecurl our lips and toss it aside and re- 
turn to our evil doings. No way out of 
shame and sin has been shown us, and we 
already knew the way to death. 

Asa piece of artisanship this novel is 
well-nigh perfect; the workman has 
shown himself a consummate master of 
his craft; a sense of this superb workman- 
ship is the only pure pleasure the book 
affords; every other effect is as black as 
night, as cheerless as a tomb, as hopeless 
as the scaffold. 

The Races of the Old Testament. By A. 
H.‘Sayce, LL.D. (Religious Tract Society, 
London; Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, Agents. $1.20.) This volume by the 
distinguished Oxford Professor and author 
of ‘The Hittites; or, the Story of a Forgot- 
ten Empire,’ is No. XVI of ““By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge,’ published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society of London. It comes very 
near the ideal of what such a book should 
be. It is brief, a little 16mo, of only 180 
pages, printed in rather large type; but ic 
covers the ground of a complex subject and 
makes a satisfactory exhibition of the con- 
clusions reached in the best recent ethno- 
logical research and of the facts and princi- 
ples on which those conclusions rest. The 
advanced student will be surprised to find 
more than one new fact announced for the 
first time in this little book. The author 
makes full and admirable use of the photo- 
graphic profiles which have been taken 
from the monuments. Their ethnological 
value exceeds that of any other antiquarian 
remains wehave. The series presented in 
this little book is admirably selected for its 
purpose. It brings the reader into vivid 
personal connection with the races named 
inthe Bible. The author’s treatment of the 
Bible and its evidence is a model both 
from the scientific and the religious point 
of view. Without one word of controversial 
or apologetic allusion, the general course of 
treatment is such that the Bible comes out 
eonfirmed in its record and with the strong 
impression in its favor that afterall we have 
nosuch mirror of the times to which it re- 
fers, and that the history of the world can- 
not be known or understood except on the 
clues given in it. The chief ethnological 
criticism we have to make of the book is its 
assumption, constantly repeated, that the 
result of a mixture of two types is not an 
intermediate type but the reversion of the 
individuals to the original types. We read: 

“The mixture of Negroes and Europeans in 
America results after two or three generations 
in sterility. Where this is not the case the chil- 
dren revert to the type of one or other of the 
parents, generally to the one who for some rea- 
son or other represents the stronger or more en- 
during race.”’ 

Now this is not our observation. The 
Mexicans are in large part a mixef race, 
Indian and European; in Brazil Indian, Ne- 
groand European mix; and in this country 
there are hundreds of thousands of the 
mixed race, while one single reversion to the 
type of the parents we haveneverseen. The 
gradation from the pure white and Negro 
to the octoroon or to higher dilutions of Ne- 
gro blood is regular;.and there is no trust- 
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worthy evidence that the mixed races are 
infertile. Examples to the contrary exist 
in every town. Professor Sayce is incon- 
sistent in what he has to say on the mental 
and moral qualities of a race. “ Racial 
traits,”’ he says, ‘‘ once fixed do not disap- 
pear, and these traits include not only phys- 
ical character but mental and moral quali- 
ties as well.”’ Thisis on thelast page but one 
of his book; and it is not nearly so correct 
as what he says in the first chapter, where 
he tells us taat it is impossible to deter- 
mine the psychological character of a race; 
that we cannot even gauge its intellectual 
capacity, and that the results of missionary 
labor among the apparently helpless Fue- 
gians obliged Darwin to confess that he had 
been mistaken in supposing those outcasts 
of humanity to be incapable of rising in the 
social scale. ‘‘ We do not know,” says Sayce, 
“how far the character of a people is due to 
the racial elements which. exist in it; how 
far to its past history and the circumstances 
in which it is placed.’”’ Beyond all question 
the brain of races has to do with their in- 
tellectual capacity; but any infant taken 
from a wigwam into a civilized home grows 
up with the moral culture of the home in 
which itis placed; and a white child cap 
tured by the Indians grows upa pure Indian 
in all its habits, which we are apt to miscall 
instincts. In the same way we find our- 
selves unable to understand Professor 
Sayce’s remarks on the persistence of the 
Amorite type in the land of Israel, or the 
disappearance in England in recent times 
of the white Aryan type and the tendency 
to revert to the dark Celtic type. The 
whole doctrine of the geographical adapta- 
tion of a race in its plastic period to the 
territory and of the permanence of the type 
when fixed must be accepted with many 
modifications. But these criticisms do not 
affect the value of the book, which con- 
denses into very small space a great amount 
of valuable information; altho, as is often 
the case with Professor Sayce’s work, 
we think that here and there he is not only 
quite up with.the times, but often venture- 
somely ahead. The illustrations, photo- 
graphically reproduced, are of the first 
value. 


A Monograph on Privately Mustrated 
Books. A Plea for Bibliomania. By 
Daniel M. Tredwell. (Lincoln Road, Flat- 
bush, Long Island. Privately.Printed. 1892.) 
This is such a book as one does not often see 
and as cannot be written except after fifty 
years of patient andloving work. We have 
had some taste of Mr. Tredwell’s pen before 
in the Monograph published by him in 1882 
and again in 1885. He frankly confesses to 
a mania but pleads the old punning prov- 
erb omnis amans amens. We agree with 
him that “private illustrating is an amia- 
ble and innocent diversion, but its highest 
attainments belong to cultivated and disci- 
plined minds.” The art may be defined 
broadly as the extension of a book by inter- 
leaving and expanding it with engravings, 
photographs or sketches which illustrate 
directly or indirectly its contents and 
then rebinding the collection. The artistic 
illustration of a book requires much pains, 
art-feeling, experienced skill, as well as ex- 
pense of time and money. Every part must 
be perfect. Often the pages have to be ex- 
tended, or built out to uniform size; the 
illustrations are accurately inset; some- 
times engravings printed on the back have 
to be split and reset on new backs. The eye 
has to be trained to detect the illustra- 
tion required, and a whole catalog of 
endowments come into play to form the 
artistic judgment required to arrange 
the illustrations in the best order in 
the book. But the more trying the art 
the more fascinating it becomes ‘and the 
more valuable the book thus _ illustra- 
ted. There is but one copy of it inthe 
world. It isan original which can neither 
be pirated nor plagiarized. It is stamped 
all through with the individuality of the 
private illustrator. We are surprised to 
Jearn how many fellow-maniacs Mr. Tred- 
well can point toin this country who are 
victims of the same passion. They are a 
company of most delightful lunatics whose 
madness and its fruits are delightfully 
chronicled in this beautiful publication 
from the De Vinne I ress in this city. The 
core of the book is a lecture on the subject 
delivered to the Rembrandt Club of Brook- 
lyn, which has been published before. Then 
follow about four hundred pages describing 
the work of American private illustrators, 
beginning with the great collector, John 
Allan, whose marvelous library was sold at 
his death in 1864. The list is a long one, and 
in examining Mr. Tredwell’s spirited de- 
scriptions,enlivened with occasional humor, 
we are led to repeat an observation of our 
own that the drier thesubject the better 
for the man with the genius to handle it. 
Mr. Tredwell has extended his researches 
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tothe country as well as the city and in- 
spected a prodigious number of privately 


-— j}iustrated books. They are generally done 


by the persons who own*them, and they, as 
a rule, are in the class of people who have 
means and leisure as well as the taste for 
such things. At all events, Mr. Tredwell’s 
catalog is a catalog of distinguished names. 
The number of books illustrated in this way 
and of illustrators is astonishing, consider- 
ing that fifteen years ago scarcely six per- 

ons in the country knew there was such an 
art, that there is no possible profit in it, and 
the work is wholly one of love and leisure. 
Mr. Tredwell ends his book with a chapter 
of much needed suggestions as to the books 
to illustrate and how to illustrate them. 


College Chapel Sermons by the late John 
Williamson Nevin, D.D., LL.D. (Reformed 
Church Publication House, Philadelphia. 
$1.25.) Dr. Nevin delivered his sermons 
without notes. Those contained in -this 
volume are prepared from reports made by 
the editor, the Rev. Henry M. Kieffer, D.D., 
of the Class of 1870 in the Mercersburg The- 
ological Seminary, over which Dr. Nevin 
presided at the time. So far as one who did 
not hear the sermons and who cannot have 
them n full can judge, these reports are ad- 
mirably made. They are beautifully con- 
densed. They have a neatly expressed line 
of thought which carries out the logical 
evolution, and they give an easy, natural 
expression to the preacher’s conception of 
his subject. At all events, they are the best 
examples we can hope to have of the pulpit 
work of the striking divine who preached 
them. We have read several of these ser- 
mons with great pleasure and profit. We 
doubt if the condensed form does not rather 
add to the eloquence of their impression. 
——The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. 
By William Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Derby and Raphoe. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.75.) This is a ‘‘ new 
edition, revised and greatly enlarged.” In 
fact, it has been expanded, contracted and 
rewritten, until it is substantially a new 
book. The essential thought and purpose 
remains the same, to trace the “leading 
ideas” of the four Gospels and to bring 
them out in a manner which shall be at 
once suggestive and practical. There are 
certain very obvious dangers in this method 
of treating the Gospels, among which ex- 
aggeration and illusion are the chief.» We 
will not say that the author keeps wholly 
clear of them. We think he does not. But 
making all allowance for defects of this 
kind his book is full of happy thoughts and 
suggestions that take nold of the reader’s 
mind. The main theme of the book is in 
itself almost an idea. It suggests a prob- 
lem which every intelligent believer would 
like to undertake and in which the present 
volume is an excellent, pleasing and inspir- 
ing aid. Village Sermons Preached at 
Whatley. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., 
late Dean of St. Paul’s,; London. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.75.) Dean Church 
was also Rector of Whatley, where 
he preached these sermons. They are 
thoughtful, suggestive, simple, practi- 
cal, and the subjects are stated with 
more than usual point and neatness. The 
sermons do not, however, seem to have 
called out the preacher’s highest powers 
and lack the indefinable personal element 
which the best and most effective sermons 
always have. The Silent Voice and 
Other Discourses. By Garrett Hooder. (Im- 
ported and sold by Thos. Whittaker, New 
York, $1.00; Wm. Ibister, London.) These 
sermons have the high merit of delightful 
literary form and illustration. The author 
knows how to define and state his subjects. 
He is thoughtful, polished and in bis think- 
ing wholly out of and above the common 
crowd. That Better World. By George 
W. Field, D.D. (Charles G. Chase, 10 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston. 50cents.) Dr. Field is 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Bangor, Me. He is a preacher of striking 
power, boldness and poetic originality. 
This brochure is published by an admiring 
friend who has experienced the comfort of 
the sermon, and wishes others who have 
shared his experience to share the consola- 
tory faith which Dr. Field so eloquently de- 
scribes; Thesermon is as strong and tender 
as it is Christian, and has in it much of the 
hope which gives victory over death. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
By Revere Franklin Weidner, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.50.) This is the 

_ second volume of Dr. Weidner’s “ Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament.”’ It con- 
tains (Part III) The Pauline Teaching, and 
(Part IV) The Teaching of John. No small 
amount of useful systematic work has gone 
into the book, and it displays occasional 
examples of independence, as when the 

author (p. 80) denies that Adam’s sin is 
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imputed to his descendants. In discussing 
the history of sin, he traces the depravity of 
the race back to the common ancestor and 
the representative of humanity as an or- 
ganic race. He looks on the transmission 
of sin from the Traducian point of view. 
As an example of the author’s logical power 
we quote the following from the argument 
to support this view: 

“ Now, since in the procreation of a living 
man it is naturally living flesh—i. ¢., flesh pos- 
sessed of a soul, which is begotten—the soul is 
evidently conceived of as being also begotten.” 
We do not see this sequitur at all. In our 
view the door remains open for the hypoth- 
esis of creationism or any other hypoth- 
esis. Dr. Weidner adheres in a mild and 
qualified way to the premillennarian theory 
of Christ’s coming; but he defines that 
coming so as to remove the worst features 
of the ordinary premillennarian scheme 
and tones his chiliasm down to the com- 
paratively moderate level of Delitzsch. He 
asserts (p. 49): 


* Paul does not know of any tempural restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation to Palestine, nor of 
any renewal of the Temple service in Jerusa- 
lem.” 

On page 53 he says: 

“The Completed Kingdom of God, to which 

believers are called (I Thess. ii, 12; II Thess. i, 5), 
is plainly conceived of asa heavenly kingdom, 
such as Christ had spoken of.” 
He quotes, approvingly, Bengel and 
Delitzsch as repudiating the theory that 
our Lord is to dwell on the earth and ad- 
minister his kingdom in visible association 
with “flesh and blood” on a throne in 
Jerusalem, calling it ‘‘a crass chiliasm,” 
and at last, in his remarks on the theology of 
the Apocalypse after all the precise defini- 
tions contained in the previous chapter, he 
issues in this piece of golden wisdom, there- 
by bringing himself and his book to the 
ground of the Church catholic and its 
teachers: 

* There are those who deem it of the most vital 
importance to make a definite answer to all 
these questions, and pronounce harsh judgments 
on every one that does not hold exactly the 
same opinions that they have on these specu- 
lative topics. But to all such we can only say 
that altho God, by .:neans of his prophecies 
would in advance prepare us for the great events 
that shall yet come to pass, still we are unable 
to form to ourselves am exact and perfectly clear 
idea of them until their accomplishment... . 
Christ shall come again in glory and with great 
power; there shall be a resurrection of believers 
and unbelievers; there shall be a judgment; 
men shall receive reward or punishment accord- 
ing to their works; there shall be a new heaven 
and a new earth; believers shall inherit eternal 
life; eternal death shall be the lot of unbeliev- 
ers;—but as to the exact order of events, and the 
nature of the Millennium, and the time it takes 
for the carrying out of God's plan with refer® 
ence to his Kingdom—on these and the other 
much disputed points it is best if with patience 
and faith we await the times of the fulfillment 
of the words of prophecy.” 


These are indeed golden words. We quote 
them as indicating the spirit in which the 
work is written. The author introduces a 
breadth and moderation into its tone and 
spirit which goes far to compensate for oc- 
casional logical defects. The theological 
position of the book is in general a close 
adherence to the Confessio Augustana of 
the Lutheran Church. The doctrine of the 
Church and of the sacraments is distinctly 
Lutheran, and, in our way of thinking, 
pressed further than the text requires. 


Manual of the Science of Religion. By 
P. D. Chantepie, Professor of Theology at 
Amsterdam. Translated from the German 
by Beatrice S. Colyer-Fergusson (née Max 
Miiller). (Longmans, Green & Co., London 
and New York. $3.50.) The German origi- 
nal of this book has enjoyed a favorable 
reputation on the Continent as an eleme n- 
tary manual for the study of the Science of 
Religion. Itis translated at the suggestion of 
English specialists among whom the trans- 
lator’s father, Prof. Max Miiller, appears to 
have been particularly urgent. The book 
represents an intermediate position between 
the traditional opinions and the extreme 
advanced theories as to the origin of religion. 
Professor Chantepie neither accepts wholly 
Tylor’s animism, nor Spencer’s modifica- 
tions,nor Max Miiller’s mythological theory, 
tho his view has much in common with this 
theory. He believes that certain religious 
potencies or germs lay in human nature 
which formed the basis of divine revelation 
when it was made later, that religious con- 
victions donot flow from inner faculties or 
sentiments, nor from human desires or fears 
(according tothe saying of Petronius, not 
Lucretius to whom it has been attributed, 
primus in orbe deos fecit timor)—nor from 
a primitive revelation, which, among other 
and more serious objections, encounters 


this, that if religion began in a primitive 


revelation, man must be conceived of previ- 





ous to that revelation as in a state of original 
atheism and, therefore, not capable of re- 
ceiving a revelation from God. To our 
author, on the contrary, religion springs 
from the essence of man, but under influ- 
ences and circumstances in which the ac- 
tivity of Godis manifest. This isa view of 
the subject which yields the key of the prob- 
lem to neither the animists nor the mythol 
ogists, tho it admits the truth and validity 
of both theories in certain limited relations- 
This theory is one which would save the 
ground required for revealed religion. Under 
it revelation would take its place among 
the divine activities to which the develop- 
ment of religious ideas and convictions 
aredue. Professor Chantepie introduces as 
@ principal element of bis theory the dis- 
tinction between religion and morality, 
which he believes were separate in their 
origin but became united in the course of 
time. It will be very difficult to establish a 
theory of the development of religion from 
the essential psychological constitution of 
man acted on by a divine environment but 
which did not have in it some original trace 
of moral feeling. The object of the present 
manual is not, however, to develop the phi- 
losophy of the subject. It presents in read- 
able shape the results that have been safely 
established by the study of religion as a 
science, and the questions which remain 
doubtful. After some sixty or seventy pages 
of general introduction, the author takes 
up the mass of facts presented in evidence, or 
the “phenomenology” of the subject. He 
then passes to the Ethnography of it, and 
finally in a Historical Section discusses the 
religious history of the Chinese, the Egyp- 
tians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
the Hindus. The author published in 1889 
asecond or supplementary yolume on the 
religions of Persia, Greece, Rome, Ger- 
many andIslam. The volume translated by 
Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson is wholly independ- 
ent and forms a book by itself. The trans- 
lation of the second volume is, we under- 
stand, not yet decided on. The one before 
us is done as well as it could be, and has 
been revised by Professor Chantepie, not 
only with an eye to the translation but as 
to revision, which has been carried out to 
some extent in this volume, far enough to 
make it substantially a new edition of the 
original work. 


Francis Bacon and his Secret Society. An 
Attempt to Collect and Unite the Long Lost 
Links of a Long and Strong Chain. By 
Mrs. Henry Pott. (Francis J. Schulte & 
Company, Chicago. $2.00.) We do not 
know what the exact connection is between 
this book and Mr. Roe’s ‘“‘ Masks of Bacon ” 
noticed recently inour columns. Mrs. Pott 
certainly has the precedence in having pub- 
lished her edition of Bacon’s “‘Promus” with 
its elaborate attempts to trace the connec- 
tions between it and the Shakespearean 
dramas and the Elizabethan literature gen- 
erally. Mrs. Pott appears to have held at 
one time the position which Mr. Roe has 
claimed for his own, that Bacon under some 
of his masks is the author of a very consid- 
erable portion ot the Elizabethan literature. 
We did Mr. Roe injustice in supposing that 
he alone of mortals could attribute Burton’s 
** Anatomy of Melancholy’ to Bacon. We 
find that Mrs. Pott must share the doubt- 
ful honor with him. We will not attempt 
to decide which holds the precedence. At 
all events Mrs. Pott tells us that Burton’s 
immortal book is composed of the “‘ sweep- 
ings of Bacon.”’ Mrs. Pott’sclne to the mys- 
tery is Rosicrucianism. She believes that 
Bacon was the founder or pillar of a great se- 
cret society with whose aid and under whose 
mask he produced Shakespeare and (as we 
understand her) a considerable part of the 
Elizabethan literature. Rosicrucianism 
and secret societies generally are a tangled 
maze where one is much more likely to get 
lost than to make discoveries. Mrs. Pott 
is no exception. If she is not lost herself 
her readers are quickly and hopelessly. 
Mr. Roe’s book is an improvementin this, 
at least, that it throws overboard the Rosi- 
crucianism and simplifies theissue. Mrs. 
Pott proposes as her principal authority 
on the Rosicrucian history Mr. A. E. 
Waite (not A. S. Waite, as she gives the 
name) in his “* Real History of the Rosicru- 
cians,” (London, 1887.) It would be well if 
Mrs. Pott had followed this excellent 
guide more closely, for Waite would have 
taught her first that Bacon was not the 
author of “‘ The Chymical Marriage” but Jo- 
hann Valentine Andreé, and next that the 
object of the book was not to found or re- 
found or renew in any way the Rosicrucian 
order, but to make fun of the follies of the 
age and particularly of theosophic Rosicru- 
cianism. This is a fairexample of the ma- 
terial of which Mrs, Pott’s argument is com- 
posed — misconception, misstatement and 
speculative cobweb. Her criticai criticism 





begins in illusion and ends in confusion. 
The solid facts of the Shakespearean liter- 
ary history are, of course, not touched at all 
in her book, tho we note that she assumes 
with confidence that Mr. Donnelly has dis- 
covered a Baconian cipher in Shakespeare. 
He has made about as much progressin this 
direction as Mrs. Pott toward the detection 
of Baconianism in Paracelsus. Weobserve, 
also, that Mrs. Pott has some apprehensions 
that the ‘ dogs,”” Bacon’s cynics, the critics 
and “birds of prey” will be after her book 
and pick it to pieces. It isnot worth a 
long chase and will not furnish very rich 
pickings; but we hope she will not be al- 
together disappointed. 


Vermont: A Study of Independence. By 
Rowland E. Robinson. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) The 
ringing note of the history of Vermont is 
sounded in the title of this latest addition 
to the “‘American Commonwealths Series.” 
Mr. Dickens did not scruple to call Vermont 
the most picturesque of all the American 
States. However that may be, no reader 
of Mr. Robinson’s book will be proof 
against the suspicion that its history 
is the most romantic-—-no other State 
rivaling it in this respect unless it be 
Kentucky. The population which colo- 
nized the State was rough enough in ap 
pearance, but it was the best possible 
stock from which to develop a free and in- 
dependent commonwealth. When the Rev- 
olutionary War broke out the State was well 
dotted with settlements and occupied by a 
population which has never been excelled 
in the love of freedom, in the determination 
to uphold it, and in that firm, quick-witted, 
intelligent valor of which soldiers are made. 
With such a population hanging on his 
rear and flank Burgoyne’s task was indeed 
ahardone. Mr. Robinson understands the 
people of the State and their history. His 
book is fascinating and inspiring. The ac- 
count of Ethan Allen’s capture of Ticonder- 
oga is written with great care. The author 
had to deal here with the controverted his- 
tory of Benedict Arnold which he gives 
correctly but without citing authorities. 
Arnold claimed the command in virtue of 
his Massachusetts commission. We lock in 
vain for a reason why Connecticut,to whom 
command of the operations in this section 
had been assigned, did not commission her 
own son. Probably Mr. Robinson doubts 
the accepted opinion that Connecticut dis- 
trusted him. Still his own account of Ar- 
nold’s proceedings at Ticonderoga does not 
beget confidence in the man who was so 
jealous of the punctilios of rank. He shows 
that as the result of a quarrel in which he 
came near being put into arrest by Allen 
he was allowed to enter side by side with 
Allen, and that Arnold’s weakness was that 
the soldiers were devoted to Allen and 
would pay no attention tohim. The first 
point as to Arnold’s entry at Allen’s side is 
not new. The point as to the Vermont sol- 
diers’ devotion to Allen against Arnold is 
one of considerable importance. Passing to 
the War of 1812 its brilliantcenter is of 
course Macdonough’s victory and the re- 
treat of Sir George Provost. The Battle of 
Plattsburg is about impossible to be under- 
stood without at least a sketch map which 
should be inserted in this volume. Fairly 
good maps are accessible of the field at Sar- 
atoga, and as to Bennington it was a gen- 
eral onslaught which could not be illus- 
trated by a map much better than by a pen. 
The volume contaius interesting chapters 
on the civil and political history of the 
State, onits noble conduct in the War for 
the Union and its recent development. 


The History, Principles and Practice of 
Symbolism in Christian Art. By F. Ed- 
ward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25.) In spite of occasional defects 
and lapses this is an exceedingly useful, 
popular manual of “Symbolism in Chris- 
tian Art.”’ It makes little or no attempt to 
explore beyond the boundaries of Christian 
art laid down in the title, and within those 
boundaries presents a popular rather thana 
philosophic account of the subject. Very 
few points, however, escape the author’s no- 
tice, and the cases in which the general 
reader will fail to find what he is looking 
for in the book will, we should say, be rare. 
It forms, however, no part of the author’s 
plan to explore the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. If the reader wishes to study thesym- 
bolism of colors, numbers, etc., he will have 
to resort to larger and more difficult works, 
such, for example, as Bihr’s ‘‘ Symbolik.”’ 
The present volume is the second which Mr. 
Hulme has contributed to “The Antiqua- 
rian Library.”” In interest and usefulness 
it is the best number we have yet examined 
in the series. Montrose. By Mowbray 
Morris. (Macmillan & Co., New York. €0 
cents.)This isa most readable and interesting 
Life despite the author’s extreme devotion 










































orampler detals) than can be read in the 
article on Montrose in the new edition of 
Chambers. But Mr. Mowbray Morris is a 
dévot at the Montrose shrine; and not con- 
tent with the generous verdict which his- 
tory has pronounced on him as a romantic 
Paladin who devoted himself to his King 
not with reasoned moderation but with the 
absolute enthusiasm of ideal passion, finds 
it necessary to put a blot on all who oppose 
him—on Argyle, Hamilton, the Lords of the 
Scottish Estates, the judges whocondemned 
him, the Scottish Kirk, the ministers who 


made ineffectual efforts to bring him their | 


ministrations, and even King Charles him- 
self when he failed to do all he might for his 
knight. Yet even Mr. Mowbray Morris 
can neither palliate nor deny the extreme 
atrocities for which Montrose made himself 
responsible when he handed over Aberdeen 
to be sacked four days by the wild Irish 
troops in his command. Nor did this stand 
alone in the catalog of crimes against his 
country for which the Scotch people could 
not forgive him. Mary Queen of Scots and 
Montrose are the companion hero and hero- 
ine in the Scottish legend of illusion. What 
we wonder at in the book before us is that 
the author should remain as wholly as poor 
Wishart, Montrose’s first biographer, un- 
der the glamour of his romantic personality 
while he studies the history in the modern 
method and deals out his censures with un- 
sparing impartiality. 


The Afghan Wars. 1889-42 and 1878-80. 
By Archibald Forbes. With portraits and 
plans. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.7.) This account of the Afghan wars, 
told by the distinguished war correspondent 
of the London Times, for spirit, conciseness 
and a clear view of the political questions 
involved, will rank among the best military 
histories in our language. The story is told 
now not so much for its own sake, which 
from any point of view, military or politi- 
cal, is hardly worth telling, but with the 
view of giving Englishmen and all persons 
interested in the Government of India, a 
connected view of the facts involved in the 
Afghan question from the beginning. In- 
directly the book throws much light on the 
English Liberal view of the policy to be 
pursued toward Russia as regards the boun- 
daries of India, It would be decisive on 
that question could we rest secure that Mr. 
Forbes had on the one hand measured cor- 
rectly the ability of the Afghan tribes to 
protect themselves against Russia, and on 
the other had not placed too low the aggres- 
sive power and the aggressive disposition of 
Russia. The history opens deplorably for 
Great Britain with Lord Auckland blunder- 
ing in his office as Governor-General of 
India, Sir William Macnaghten showing 
still greater incompetence as his political 
agents in the field and poor Elphinstone in 
command of the military force. Mr. Forbes 
writes with clear-cut precision and an in- 
telligent command of facts as to every per- 
son engaged on both sides. He knows the 
country. He understands the political and 
military situation, and, with the help of a 
good map, which we regret to say is not fur- 
nished in the book, the reader gets a most 
intelligible conception of the entire situa- 
tion. The last war exhibited no such ex- 
emplary blundersas the first. The first war 
in its second and final stages and the second 
war throughout brought into play some of 
the finest and strongest elements of the Brit- 
ish character. Mr. Forbes excels in the pow- 
er of reading and characterizing men. His 
sketches flash svith brilliant achievements in 
this line, such, for example, as the sketch of 
the unfortunate Sir Louis Cavagnari or of 
General Pollock marching his retributive 
and rescuing columns to Cabul. The sum- 
mary of results of all the fighting is very 
brief, and the conclusion seems wholly clear 
as to the soundness of the policy on which 
the English Liberals are now administering 
the Government.of India. 


Problems of Christianity and Skepticism: 
Lessons of Twenty Years’ Experience in 
the Field of Christian Evidence. By the 
Rev. Alex. J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of 
Lightcliffe. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.25.) This volume grows out of 
the author’s long experience with skeptics 
in the course of his work as Evidential 
Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission 
Society in London, and Lecturer of the 
Christian Evidence Society. We have ex- 
amiined it with care and with increasing 
confidence. Mr. Harrison certainty has the 
oe eee anything, too fair in 
statement of the 8! side of the ques- 
tion. He jates the essential weakness 
of the infidel position and knows well how 
to pierce it. He knows quite as well the 

essential strength of the believer’s position, 


from it. The author's 
methods are gentle, appreciative and 
honest. They make much of the main 


great solvent of doubt. The controversial 
spirit is conspicuously absent from the 
book, andthe author is much too wise to 
condemn in advance as infidel speculative 
tendencies which may prove to admit of a 
Christian interpretation. The book is rather 
long, but it is written in a lively style. 
| It is free from scholastics, and the reader 
will recognize in it from end to end the 
| exact reproduction of what he has heard 
said or seen printed a thousand times in 
the skeptical publications of the day. The 
author assures his readers that there is not 
a needless sentence iz: the book. So far as 
we have examined it this is substantially 
true. Of all the recent books which deal in a 
| practical way with modern skepticism this 
is by far the best we have. seen and prom- 
ises to be the most useful, both in instruct- 
ing and guiding the teacher and in dealing 
directly with the unbeliever. 


Darkness and Daylight; or, Lights and 
Shadows of New York Life. A Woman’s 
Story of Gospel, Temperance, Mission and 
Rescue Work, etc. By Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell. (A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, 
Conn. $4.00.) This richly printed book 
comes to us with a characteristic laudation 
from the Rev. Lyman Abbott and several 
score of other distinguished clergymen. It 
is embellished with some 250 illustrations of 
New York slum life, which the publishers 
assure us were selected from one thousand 
photographs—made specially to illustrate 
this work. The book is in Mrs. Campbell’s 
style, and not at all in that of the Rev. Mr. 
Loomis—descriptive, picturésqué and pa- 
thetic. The uniform testimony ofthe two- 
score and more of divines who have exam- 
ined the advance sheets, makes a chorus of 
superlative approval. ‘The book is in three 
Parts, of which Mrs. Campbell writes the 
first, and Col. Thos. W. Knox, who, since 
he returned from the Russo-American Tele- 
graph Expedition, has been writing books 
for boys, is responsible for Part II. Part ITI 
is from the very competent pen of Mr. In- 
spector Thomas Byrnes, Chief of the New 
York Detective Bureau. The book which 
results from all this is a vast accumulation 
of undigested facts which will prove a reve- 
lation to some readers, but which are not 
brought into shape by a hand competent to 
show just what they mean. As a heart- 
piercing cry uttered into the air by a 
prophet overwhelmed with the awftulness of 
her revelation, Mrs. Campbell’s work will 
rouse attention and do good. The publish- 
ers have brought to bear a good deal of 
business enterprise on the manufacture of 
the book and its sale by subscription, hav- 
ing spared no expense to make a sensation 
in its favor, and give it the widest circula- 
tion. 


The Philosophy of Locke in Extracts 
from the Essay concerning the Human Un- 
derstanding, Arranged with Introductory 
Notes. By John E. Russell, A.M., and Mark 
Hopkins, Professor of Philosophy, Williams 
College. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.) This is the opening volume of a new 
series devoted to the modern philosophers 
which is to be edited by E. Hershey Sneath, 
Ph.D., instructor at Yale. Eight volumes 
have been already provided for—Descartes, 
Professor Torrey, Burlington, Vt.; Spino- 
za, Professor Fullerton, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Berkeley, ex-President Porter; 
Hume, Professor Aikins, Trinity College, N. 
C.: Reid, by the Editor of the Series; Kant, 


te 


Professor Royce; Harvard; and the present 
volume. They are to contain, as this does, 
short biographic sketches of the philoso- 
pher, a brief exposition and statenient of 
the historical position of the system, a bib- 
liography, and, for the most important fea- 
ture, a compilation of selected extracts 
which represent the philosopher’s position 
in his own words. Such selections compose 
the greater portion of the volume before us. 
They are taken from the “ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,’’ and are quoted, 
not by the page—which, considering the 
great number of the editions of Locke, 
would be an impossible plah—but from the 
Book and Chapter which agree in all the 
editions. The volunie is pfovided with an 
index. The séries promises to be one of 
great utility. 


Teaching in Three Contiments. Personal 
Notes on the Educational Systems of the 
World. By W. CattonGrasby. (Cassell & 
Company, New York. $1.50.) Mr. Grasby is 
an Australian, and starts, with his teaching 








Professor Watson, Queen’s, Canada; Hegel,,| fessor Whitney presents in the neiy dress of 


make a comparative study of the education- 
al systems of Europe and America. He is 
an intelligent and open-minded observer, 

in whose pages Americans will find much 
to interest and profit them. The Hon. Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris, of Washington, 
writes a warmly commendatory introduc- 
tion. Mr. Harris’s remark that ‘“ the Eng- 
lish and American school is founded on the 
idea that moral education is more impor- 

tant than intellectual,’’ and that this is a 
condition of things which can be regarded 

only as supported by the ‘idiosyncrasies ”’ 

of ‘the American people, is one of the 

strangest of the many strange things 

dropped from the Hon. Comniissioner’s pen. 

It is strange as a statement of fact ap- 
pliec to our schools, which are notoriously 
running to secularization. Itis strange as 
an expression of theory, for who of us does 
not believe that morality lies at the foun- 
dation of discipline? It isstrange as the as- 
sertion of an American ‘'idiosyncrasy,’’ 

when we think of the place given in the Ger- 
man schools, for example, to ethics. In fact, 

it is so strange from all points of view when 
read as acriticism on English and Ameri- 

can schools, as to require us to believe that 

Dr. Harris means to note it as a merit of 
those systems, supported by a happy “idio- 
syncrasy’’ of the people which leads them to 
regard morality as fundamental in training” 
and life. If this was not his intention we 
we do not understand his remark at all. 


Across Russia From the Baltic to the 
Danube. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
We have here a characteristic book of Rus- 
sian travel from the graceful, genial and 
cultivated editor of the New York Observer. 
It is not intended to compare with Wal- 
lace’s book on Russia, nor with Isabella 
Bird Bishop’s, but makes pleasing pictures 
and tells a story which can be read easily, 
does not fatigue, and leaves the impression 
ofa pleasant journey. Part of the pleasure 
of reading the book is due to the excellence 
of the types and of the well-chosen heliotype 
illustrations. Dr. Stoddard starts with 
a trip from Paris to Stockholm. He travels 
around through Finland. After a pro- 
longed stay at St. Petersburg he pushes 
out for Moscow where he pauses again and 
then sets out for Buda-Pesth, in Hungary, 
by the way of Warsaw and Cracow and over 
the Carpathian Mountains. This is a long 
and varied route which gives abundant 
opportunity to study the habits of the peo- 
ple and the monuments, treasures and mar- 
kets of the cities. We note a chapter on 
“Russian Religious Sects,’ and another on 
“Some Russian Charities,” a class of insti- 
tutions very much needed just now in 
Russia, tho we see no indication in any of 
them of a depth and strength of trained 
benevolence which might prove’ adequate 
to the requirements of the present famine. 


Maz Miller and the Science of Language. 
A Criticism. By William Dwight Whit- 
ney, Professcr in Yale. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) This caustic review of Max 
Miiller’s latest edition of his ‘‘ Science of 
Language” will command attention for 
more and higher merits than its brilliant 
criticism. It upholds a theory of language 
and of its development which, tho not 
taught by Max Miiller, is held by the great 
masters of linguistic science. The reader 
not versed in the science nor well read in 
its controversial literature will get from 
this brochure a conception of the critical 
points of the subject which he might miss 
in the reading of many larger and more 
systematic treatises. Professor Whitney’s 
brochure is new in the same sense that 
Max Miiller’s volumes are. Both are 
revisions of earlier publications, some of 
which date back nearly thirty years. Pro- 


this revision the criticisms and discussions 
in which he has commented on the Oxford 
Professor’s theories and publications. Pro- 
fessor Whitney stands well in England, 
probably as well as Max Miiller does here. 
We hope that the English public who have 
bestowed such applause on Max Miiller will 
give Professor Whitney’s strictures a fair 
reading. In Germany, in Russia, in France 
and on the Continent generally we appre- 
hend Professor Whitney is sure in advance 
of his case. 


Architecture, Mysticism and Myth. By 
W. R. Lethaby. With illustrations by the 
author. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$175.) If there can be said to be any gen- 
eral proposition which the handsomely 
printed volume named above is designed to 
support, it is that certain symbols and ideas 
or conceptions as to architecture have pre- 
vailed among all races, and trace back in 
some form to the impulse to represent 
cosmological ideas. The volume is a reper- 
tory of quaint, curious. and mystical in- 





éxperience in that country behind him, to 














without much critical or logical ability. 
The impression on the reader, tho confused 
and aimless, is that matter of considerable 
interest and importance is involved in the 
material collected, but that the author has 
been unable to bringit out. The subject 
is one on which only the clearest heads and 
the most critical judgments can be trusted, 

and not an author who opens the gate to 
illusions as’ wide as in this passage (p. 

196): 

“It has often been said that we see a system, 
and read our modern methods of thought into 
old observances that were followed without an 
intelligent motive. This is no doubt perfectly 
true, but it should be urged in reply that a 
method may explain even the unconscious devel- 
opments of thought. It is no answer to Mr. 
Ruskin to say that Turner allowed that the 
critic saw more than the painter did in his pic- 
tures; that is the critic’s justification.” 


Mr. George F. Root, of Chicago, one of our 
oldest and most highly respected musi- 
cians of American birth and identification 
with American popular music and musical 
tuition, has published an autobiography 
that is pleasant reading and the record of a 
busy and honored career. Mr. Root was 
born in 1820; and his reminiscences of early 
artistic, socialand commercial life in Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago, will offer many 
odds and ends of interest to non-musical 
readers as well as the class specially ad- 
dressed. In these days of Wagneri- 
an popularization it seems a_ long 
way back to “Rosalie the Prairie 
Flower” or “There’s Music in the Air,” 
which two compositions by Mr. Root have 
so long been dear to song collectors; yet the 
time passed since their first publication is 
not long. Mr. Root’s contribution to 
patriotic songs during the Civil War was 
large and of surprising vitality. To his sin- 
gle pen are due “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
‘* We'll Rally Round the Flag,” ‘‘The Va- 
cant Chair,” ‘“‘The First Gun is Fired,” 
“Within Sound of the Evening’s Guns,”’ 
and dozens more of Classics in the lyrics of 
the Rebellion. The story he tells is modest 
naive and honorable to himself as a musician 


and American citizen. (Cincinnati: The 
John Church Co.) 
Ethics for Young People. By C. C. Ev- 


erett. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 
There can be no novelty in elementary eth- 
ics, but Mr. Everett has managed to intro- 
duce a great deal of originality into this 
book, not into the substance, but into the 
form of it, which is delightfully clear, sys- 
tematic and thorough—a fresh book on a 
hackneyed theme, and an interesting one 
for a school manual. There is not a dull 
chapter in all the brief and pungent forty- 
six. In the closing chapter Mr. Everett 
intimates that the whole is introductory, 
and that the fiext step would have brought 
him to religion in the discussion of the rela- 
tion between morality and religion. That 
chapter, however, is, as usual in these cases, 
reserved for the next book. We strike here 
what seems to us the serious defect of the 
manual. In a manual for older students 
it is possible that ethics might be discussed 
without arriving at religion, but not in a 
manual intended for elementary pupils. 
For them the introduction to ethics cannot 
be made until that step is taken. The fail- 
ure to take it in this case is an omission 
which qualifies the book and its whole sys- 
tem of ethics, as if it were a bird with no 
power to grow feathers or wings. 


Studies in Ethics and Religion; or, Dis- 
courses, Essays and Reviews, pertaining 
to Theism, Inspiration, Christian Ethics 
and Education for the Ministry. By 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., L.L.D. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York and Boston. 1892. 
$2.50.) This volume is a collection of rep- 
resentative papers, published previously or 
now for the first time. They represent the 
wide range of subjects which Dr. Hovey 
has explored, and on which he has made 
his influence felt from the abstruse ques- 
tions of philosophy to such topics as mind 
cure, the doctrine of the higher Christian 
life, and the practical points connected with 
education for the ministry. The essays are 
examples of robust and sensible conserva- 
tism. A certain amount of radicalism is 
implied ex vi termini or by definition in 
any and every genuine Baptist thesis, and 
there is enough of this characteristic quali- 
ty in the present volume to keep the reader 
well awake. In this sense these.are radical 
essays, but they are tempered with great 
good sense and that kind of wisdom which 
lies in recognizing the proportion of things. 
We need not add that the papers are acute 
and scholarly, and havein them the catho- 
lic breadth which appeals to Christians of 
every class and name. 


The Eagle’s Nest. Ten Lectures on the 





formation, combined with little order, and 


Relation of Natural Science to Art, given 
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February 25, 1899. 
before the Universtty of Oxford in Len 
Term, 1872: By John Ruskin. (Charles E. 
Merrill & Co., New York. $1.50.) This is 
the authorized ‘“‘ Brantwood Edition,” so 
called from Mr. Ruakin’s “five acres of 
rock, moor, and streamlet”’ at Coniston, 
Lancashire. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
gives in the introduction an account of the 
writing of the book and of Mr. Ruskin’s ten- 
dencies at the time to ‘‘sad hopelessness.” 
Say what we may of these lectures of Rus- 
kin’s, it is impossible to read them without 
a long lift upward into clearer air and 
broader visions. The paradox of them, the 
contradiction, the bold defiance of ordinary 
methods of reasoning, clear the field of its 
ordiuary mundane belongings, and set the 
reader a-thinking in new company and 
new relations, and then, as Professor Eliot 
says: ‘‘ They bear on them the tower-stamp 
of sincerity.”’ 


Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen, Dealing 
Chiefly With His Metrical Works. By 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 90 cents.) Dante. His 
Life and Writings. By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. (Thesame. 90 cents.) Goethe. His 
Life and Writings. _By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. (The same. 90 cents.) These three 
little books are issued in the Dilettante 
Library. They are excellent handbooks for 
the general reader. Mr. Browning’s two con- 
tributions are merely enlargements of his 
papers on Dante and Goethe in the ‘“‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’”’ Mr. Wicksteed’s 
book is made up of four readable lectures 
on Ibsen’s poetry. The publishers have 
made the series up in beautiful style; each 
volume has a frontispiece; in the case of 
Ibsen apd Goethe it is a portait. Ibsen 
looks as if some person had said ‘‘ Boo!” be- 
hind him, and scared him within an inch 
of his life. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: Select 
Passages from Her l.etters. Edited by Ar- 
thur R. Ropes, M.A. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50.) The portrait of 
Lady Montagu which faces the title-page of 
this charming book is, albeit the pose is 
pathetically stiff, the likeness of a brilliant 
and fascinating woman. It was a happy 
thought of the editor when he conceived the 
idea of selecting the best passages of the 
celebrated letters and prefacing them with 
a clear sketch of Lady Wortley Montagu’s 
life. The work has been done if not to per- 
fection at least with excellence; and the 
hurried general reader will find enough in 
it to make him understand the life and sur- 
roundings of the great letter writer and to 
give him a full sense of the brilliancy and 
versatility of her wit, grace and under- 
standing. The book is well made and il- 
lustrated. 


A Short History of German Literature. 
By James K. Hosmer, Professor of English 
and German Literature in Washington 
University, St, Louis. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) This is a revised 
edition of a good work for popular reading 
and for supplementary reading in schools. 
While it does not pretend to be an exhaus- 
tive history of German literature it gives 
with clearness and strength a fair outline 
of it from its beginning down to the present 
time. There is an excellent appendix, con- 
taining a list of the names of German writers 
in prose and poetry, and the book has a good 
index and table of contents. In fact, the 
work will be found acceptable as a solid ad- 
dition to that shelfin the library devoted to 
ready reference books on the history of 
literature. 


In Cairo. By Wm. Morton Fullerton. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) A grace- 
ful writer has here sct in nine short chap- 
ters his impressions of Cairo. There is not 
much of practical value to be gathered 
from the book; but it is pleasing, affecting 
one as might a portfolio of water-color bits 
done in the streets of the old African city. 
The publishers have done their full share 
to make the work acceptable; it is beauti- 
fully printed on heavy cream paper, and 
elegantly bound. 


The Scottish Chiefs. A Romance. By 
Jane Porter. 2 vols. (Chieago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.50.) This is a good 
edition of the famous romance based on the 
adventures and achievements of William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce. The same 


publishers send us The Children of the 
Abbey, by Regina Maria Roche, in two 
volumes uniform with the above in style 
and price. 


The Story of Our Continent. By N. S. 
Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 cents.) 
This is a little work intended for use as a 
reader in our schools. It combines geogra- 


and in a very simple and 
effective eosy, will be Landa most 
useful and engaging book for young stu- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Evening Telegram is raising a 
fund to supply Walt Whitman with flowers 
for his sick room. 


....The Appletons have just brought out 
a revised edition of Herbert Spencer’s 
“Social Statics.” 





..-Tolstoi’s latest work, “‘L’ Argent et le 
Travail,” with a preface by M. Zola, has 
just been published in Paris. 


....Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie delivered an 
address on *‘The University and Litera- 
ture,” at the Johns Hopkins Commemora- 
tion on Monday. 


..Mr. Rudyard Fipling arrived in this 
country on the 11th; and seems to have 
succeeded in eluding the reporters in a 
most masterly way. 


..Notes of a Journey to Rome, taken by 
the French historian, Michelet, in 1830, are 
to be published by his widow. They are 
made up from private letters and a diary. 


.. There are some severe and some tell- 
ing things in an essay on University Exten- 
sion, “The Beautiful and the True,” by 
Mark Reid, in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
February. 


.-A. Mary F. Robinson (now Mme, 
James Darmesteter) has just made her ap- 
pearance as a French author, by publishing 
a collection of short stories under the title 
“Marqguerites dx* Temps Passé.”’ 


.... The Chautauquan for March contains 
a thorough article on ‘Growth and Distri- 
bution of Population in the United States,” 
by General Francis A. Walker; and an his- 
torical sketch of ‘* The First Annexation of 
Canada,” by John G. Nicolay. 


.... The Harpers announce for immediate 
publication ‘‘ Roweny in Boston,’’ by Maria 
Louise Pool, whose “‘ Dally” will be recalled 
as one of the most remarkable stories of 
last year; ‘‘That Angelic Woman,” by 
James M. Ludlow; and ‘* Lord Palmerston,” 
by the Marquis of Lorne, in The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers Series. 


.-The J. B. Lippincott Company an- 
nounce for early publication “‘Type-Writing 
and Business Correspondence,” by O. R. 
Palmer, a compendium of the subject for 
the use of learners; a romance called ‘“‘ Co- 
rinthian Marazian,”’ by Cecil Griffith; and 
“The Idealist,’’ by Henry T. King, author 
of ‘‘ Essays,” etc. 


.-Mr. Morris Phillips, of the Home 
Journal, has in press for immediate publi- 
cation a species of informal and chatty 
guide to London (with its vicinity), and 
American hotels and hotel life, including 
the more important resorts of this country’s 
Southern and Western States. Methods of 
transportation, desirable hints of an eco- 
nomic sort, and a thousand and one bits of 
an old traveler’s experience are to be in- 
cluded in Mr. Phillips’s book—an expansion 
of his familiar letters which recently ap- 
peared in the Journal. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


A BILL has been introduced into tae 
New York Legislature to make the legal 
rate of interest on money 5 per cent. in- 
stead of 6 per cent. as at present. This 
bill is favored by the Alliances acting for 
the farmers and by others of the borrow- 
ing classes, but is opposed by the bankers. 
The subject of the proper return to be paid 
for the use of borrowed money is an old 
one, yet is ever new because of the ever 
present importance of the subject in daily 
life. 

Why should a man who has acquired 
money in any way be allowed by society 
to live on its interest without labor? To 
this question political economy as a sci- 
ence has as yet returned no clear and defi- 
nite answer. It seems a simple matter to 
give a good reason in the abstract why in- 
terest should be paid for money; but does 
the borrower pay interest because he can 
use the money in producing wealth, or 
does he pay the owner for not consuming 
it himself? The confusion in political 
economy on this point is one explanation 
of the impression which many of the 
poorer debtors seem to have, that to pay 
interest at all for borrowed money, is a 
form of robbery. The latest and in many 
respects the best theory of interest is the 
one propounded by Dr. B6hm-Bawerk, an 
Austrian professor. In brief this is that 
interest represents simply the increased 
value which a thing at present has over 
the same or a similar thing a year hence; 
illustrated by the familiar saying that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

This works itself out in this way: Would 
a iender rather have $100 now or $106 a 
year from now? this latter amount to be 
increased or diminished until the creditor 
will accept the terms and lend his money. 
As we found last week in treating of the 
Anti-Option bill, our modern trading is 
largely occupied in producing and hand- 
ling thiogs for future human wants. This 
is a proper and sound basis for trade since 
tho individuals die, the‘race continues. 
To dothis work cheaply, man must learn 
about the forces of Nature and learn also 
how to apply them tothe problem in hand. 
Iu mechanics the rule is, what is gained 
in power is lost in time; a system of pul- 
leys which will sustain twice a given 
weight will take twice as long in raising 
that weight. So, in providing for future 
human needs, we introduce the element of 
time; and the greater the productiveness 
and cheapness, the longer time must we 
have to gather the materials and turn out 
the goods. This time, this lengthening of 
the process in order to secure the best re- 
sult, is represented by capital. Those fur- 
nishing this element of time in production 
are as much entitled to consideration as 
those supplying any other part of the 
process. What their pay shall be is con- 
tained in the question: How much will the 
lender take not to consume his own 
money now? If $106 is preferred a year 
hence to $100 now, the rate of tnterest is 6 
per cent. 

The application of this to laws 1egulat- 
ing the rate of interest is clear; it is that 
in the great majority of cases the law 
cannot regulate the rate at all. It can 
only say that where the price of money is 
‘above a certain amount annually, there 
shall be no borrowing. The fallacy lurk- 
ing in the minds of the Alliance men is 
that, by passing a bill making 5 per cent. 
the limit in New York State, they at 
once reduce the rate on their own borrow- 
ings from 6 to 5 per cent. But prices 

cannot be regulated by law. The capital- 
ist will take 5 per cent. now on farm land 
if he considers the loan good; and if he 
will not so lend now because of danger of 
forced sale or the like, no new law will 
compel him to part with his money. He 
will simply lend it somewhere else, proba- 
bly out of the State. One of our Western 
commonwealths, whose great strides for- 
ward in wealth are due in part to its 
liberal treatment of lenders, has a law 
which provides that where no rate is 
named in a transaction it shall be assumed 
to be 8 per cent., but that any rate of 
‘interest inserted in the contract shall be 
legal. The legislators there were wise 
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enough to see that a scarcity of capita 
was a thing to be dreaded ina young and 
growing community, and that the way to 
reduce interest to the farmer or merchant 
was to make capital so secure and so wel- 
come that investors would bid against 
each other for the privilege of lending in 
so favorite a spot, the only limit to the de- 
crease being such a rate as would no 
longer tempt capitalists. 

Borrowing often entails great hardships 
upon the unfortunate, but it will be found 
upon.examination that such cases are be- 
yond any law affecting the rate of interest. 
A woman may buy a sewing machine or 
some piece of furniture upon installments, 
and besides paying exorbitant interest, 
may pay much more than a fair selling 
price. But such cases should he reached 
by other laws. Again, a borrower may 
simply be foolish or wasteful, too lazy or 
ignorant to apply the right remedy to his 
affairs. Or again,some money shark may 
take advantage of a case of destitution to 
practice extortion; but it is doubtful 
whether a change in the legal rate of in- 
terest would afford any help at all in these 
instances. As to farmers and borrowers 
in general, the bill in question may well 
be entitled ‘“‘ An Act to limit the supply of 
available money.” 
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INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


HOW TO MAKE SILVER VALUABLE 
AS MONEY. 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 











Not long since the Capital of our coun- 
try was the seat of a Congress of Amer- 
ican Republics, convened on the invita- 
tion of the United States Government to 
consider international questions affecting 
the mutual interests of the Western Hem- 
isphere. ~ 

Just now another international invita- 
tion is being considered by our Govern- 
ment, broader than the Western Hemi- 
sphere, not to settle the dispute with 
Chile, but to settle a financial question 
which, settled right, will do more to make 
the world one than all the armies that 
ever settled questions of ephemeral em- 
pire, based on the power of the sword; 
viz., a uniform, sufficient metallic cur- 
rency. Probably there never was a more 
opportune time for an international con- 
vention to restore to money functions one 
of the metals, recently discarded from 
this time-honored position, tho indis- 
putably held from the earliest history of 
the race in joint use with gold as the 
proper medium of exchange for all other 
commodities. 

The best business brain of Europe and 
America is now studying the possibility 
of an international agreement for the free 
coinage of gold and silver on a fixed ratio, 
as the-only probable guarantee of finan- 
cial security against ever recurring com- 
mercial panics, growing out of an insuf- 
ficient supply of real available interna- 
tional money, in the face of an ever in- 
creasing trade among the nations of the 
earth. 

Whoever takes a limited view of this 
question, ostensibly to conserve individ- 
ual national interests as against the rest 
of the world, to maintain a single gold 
standard, is not the financial statesman 
for these times for any nation, however 
wealthy, which aspires to pre-eminence: 
and whoever takes the ground that avy 
one nation, however strong, can maintain 
a parity of value between any given 
weight of gold and silver as money, is 
just as far off the base of financial wis- 
dom as the other. The governing power 
in England to-day says a gold standard is 
its true polity. 

The legislation of our last Congress 
would indicate that the governing power 
of the United States imagines that we can, 
alone, make gold and silver exchangeable 
the world over, on a ratio established by 
ourselves. 

The best theories of the best thinkers 
on this subject and the solid facts of 
the past and present refute this theory. 
A very important business class in 
England and America agree that bime- 
tallism is to-day, as it was before 
1878, the best guarantee of stability for 
international trade, in which these two 








countries are more deeply interested than 
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all others, because more powerful, and 
therefore, better equipped to seek and 
maintain trade relations with other coun- 

tries. . 

If England could be induced to take the 
initiative, instead of our country, the 
chances would be doubled that such an 
arrangement would be reached; and there- 
fore to be most effective the effort of the 
United States should be made in that 
direction. 

The commercial interests of England 
and the United States are, together, so 
large that they can afford to unite on a 
question that must give them a controlling 
influence in shaping the results of such 
a conference. 

The subject is not intricate, but simple 
when reduced to formulas which historic- 
al facts suggest. These facts are few in 
number, and bimetallists always. quote 
such arguments, while single standard 
gold men almost invariably spin out only 
theories, mostly unsustained by facts, 

Conclusive bimetallic facts may be 
summed up quite briefly as follows; 

Both gold and silver are needed to supply 
money in adequate quantities as a me- 
dium of exchange. 

Until silver was demonetized in 1873, both 


gold and silver were international 


money, on an accepted ratio of about 
15} to 1, which had varied so slightly 
that no inconvenience worth raming 
had occurred for more than a cen- 
tury. 

Law and usage made them practically 
one for money purposes. What law 
did before 1878, it can do now. 

Gold and silver at the above ratio of 15} 
to 1in value was then, in the aggre- 
gate, about 4 to 5. 

By the demonetization of silver, five-ninths 
of the world’s mouey was reduced to 
a commodity, measured by gold, the 
same as other commodities; and for 
the payment of international debts, 
it has to be sold the same as wheat or 
cotton, which condition must con- 
tinue until silver is restored to its 

- money functions. t 
All nations using it as money, must suffer 

the inevitable decline consequent 
therefrom, in paying foreign debt 
balances. This decline must continue, 
even if gold supplies remain the same 
as before 1878, while the fact is, that 
production is actwvally decreasing 
while the demand is increasing. 

From the best statistics extant on the sub- 
ject, the proportion of gold to silver 
vroduction, in quality and value, in 
1800 was1 to 3, from 1850 to 1870 the 
proportions were reversed by the 
great gold productions of Australia 
and California, making it 3 of gold 
to 1 of silver, and in 1873, when sil- 
ver was demonetized under the false 
ery of over-production of silver, the 
production was 1 of gold to 93-100 of 
silver, and in 1878 it was reduced to 
1 to 78-100, which effectually does 
away with the over-production argu- 
ment. ° 

Sir Louis Malet, an English statesman 
worthy of the name, said at the Paris 
conference of 1878: ‘‘ The annual produc- 
tion of the twometals is barely sufficient. 
It is obvious that gold alone would 
be still less sufficient, especia'ly when we 
remember that there is already a sensible 
reduction in the annual production. On 
the other hand, the need of money, 
especially if it were invested with the 
universal legal-tender faculty, increases, 
and will increase more rapidly; for there 
is material and intellectual progress in all 
countries. 

“Is it not reasonable to conclude from all 
this that we should be wise to prepare 
ourselves for the future in store for us 
and to discover, if possible, an interna- 
tional standard more extended and more 
durable, for the development of the com- 
merce of the world?” Here is an English 
statesman who has a vision wider than 
Lombard Street, whose words were a 
prophecy of what ought to have been 
done then; and the longer it is deferred 
the more will England retrograde in the 
scale of commercial progress; and of 
course all other nations looking to her for 
an example worthy to follow will suffer 
j2 proportion to their capacities for a 


progress founded on natural wealth, 
which longs for the means of develop- 
ment in direct proportion to the increase 
of populations and the means of intercom. 
munication. 

Every attempt to supplement gold with 
bank bills or checks, as an adequate means 
of making it alone legal money in the 
face of decreasing supplies and an increas- 
ing demand for money, must continue to 
lower prices of all commodities and add 
to the trade depression which has pre- 
vailed since silver was demonetized, and 
inure to the benefit of the money classes 
and against all others. 

Legal-tender money is the creation of 
law. Therefore, if lawmakers legislate 
for the benefit of one small class of citi- 
zens, as against all others in effecting such 
a result, increasing the value of money, 
which represents only a very small frac- 
tion of the value of other property held 
by the masses, whose holdings in most in- 
stances have been correspondingly de- 
creased in value, is it not time to call a 
halt, and readjust the relations of prop- 
erty to money, by restoring, by law, the 
old conditions, which for so long a time 
maintained relative values of money 
and commodities so firmly that nothing 
but new discoveries in machinery was 
able permanently to dislocate them? 

No amount of political legerdemain or 
jugglery can alter these historical finan- 
cial facts, and at the beck and call of leg- 
islative printer’s ink and paper, produce 
legal paper money, that will cancel farm 
by the cord mortgages made payable in 
gold, because of the unwise silver legisla- 
tion of our country, in attempting, alone, 
to make silver a legal-tender money, 
while other leading nations were legally 
discarding it. Should this folly be suffi- 
ciently increased, by unlimited coinage, 
before an international ratio and agree- 
ment for it is entered into, the money 
power of this country will prove much 
more powerful than such legislative folly, 


_and it will soon be set in motion to take 


care of its own interests, while the poor 
farmer will have only silver at-perhaps 
forty per cent. discount with which to 
pay off his gold mortgage. 

The dear people are now carrying tens 
of millions of a deficiency in international 
marketable value in our national coinage, 
which is mostly piled up in Uncle Sam’s 
Profitand Loss account to the credit of 
our coinage economy, under the promise 
from these wise men, that if the Govern- 
ment will only keep right on, this will, 
with unlimited coinage, get into the pock- 
ets of the dear people, about whom they 
are, of course, worrying their very sena- 
torial lives out in self-sacrifice. 

By all the sound facts and theories 
known to financial science this is an un- 
mitigated lie. 

Iam prone to think that they know bet- 
ter, and that the only remedy is a law so 
general, that a universal demand will be 
thus created, for its use everywhere in 
place of a law that now everywhere but 
HERE, ignores unlimited silver as legal 
tender, which status, I dare predict, would 
sooner be altered elsewhere to meet the 
needs of farmers and all other property 
owners, by our adoption of a gold stand- 
ard, than by unlimited coinage. 

Why? Because we would then draw 
more gold to our shores, by the inherent 
power of a commercial chemistry, that 
would convert all of our surplus exports 
over imports, including silver into gold; 
as foreign nations could only pay our 
trade balances, increased by extra silver 
exports, with the gold they love so much. 

Let us consider a few of the main objec- 
tions of these lovers of yellow metal to bi- 
metallism? Some hold that a return to the 
use of silver would so increase its price 
that it would stimulate its production to 
the point of inundation. 

I remember when a boy that one of Chi- 
cago’s wise men advised all contracts for 
the future to be made in silver, because of 
the inundation of gold from California, 
One swallow doesn’t make a summer, and 
so no one followed his advice; but now 
that the press is teeming with abuse for 
silver and Congress is laying wires for votes 
for its free coinage, nearly all future con- 
tracts are being made payable in gold. 





We are also told that the moment silver is 


remonetized, internationally, the scram- 
ble for gold will begin afresh, as it is the 
most valuable for money. 

If both are made legal tender every- 
where, it is folly even to state such an ob- 
jection, and as the motive for the choice 
of either is removed, when both alike are 
available to méet international as well as 
home debt balances, there could be no rea- 
son for making future payments payable 
in either metal. 

The most formidable objection is this, 
you cannot, by law, regulate the relative 
value of gold and silver. This is an- 
swered by a bimetallic English statute 
passed in 1666, which stood for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Its repeal in 1816 did 
not alter the stability of their relative 
value until 1873; when the other princi- 
pal countries had followed her lead. 

A comical objection is, that it is not 
‘* scientific.” Wo be to science, in the 
face of the above facts, which testify to 
the unparalleled utility of ‘‘ unscientific” 
tinance for over two hundred years in the 
use of gold and silver at fifteen and one- 
half to one as money, in maintaining 
property values by a sufficient currency, 

Another objection, born of European 
envy, is, that the United States wants it, 
because she is the largest producer. Non- 
sense! The United States does not own a 
single silver mine, and her citizens pro- 
duce about as much of gold as silver. 
Why should we want it, unless it is a 
necessity to maintain property values 
other than gold, when trade balances are, 
and have been for years in our favor and 
and only payable in gold? Nations which 
have trade balances against them need 
bimetallism much more than the United 
States. 

A London table shows a total produc- 
tion of gold and silver from 1870 to 1880, 
£94,444,000 gold and £79,744,000 silver, the 
last five years showing an annual produc- 
tion of about £8,000,000 of silver, while 
gold ran down in the same period from 
£9,200,000 to £7,480,000, and is still on the 
decrease. 

A table of London prices for silver from 
1827 to 1872, before it was demonetized, 
shows the average price for the whole pe- 
riod to be 604d., or 154 to 1 of gold, with 
small variations during that time. In six 
years—from ’73 to "79—after demovetiza- 
tion, silver declined (or rather, gold rose) 
to 49, and to-day it is 413d. 

Tt seems to me that the bare statement 
of such facts in relation to this bimetallic 
money question, in connection with the 
constant depression in prices of all other 
property, since silver was demonetized, 
should answer every objection as to bi- 
metallism being the mainstay of a suflfi- 
cient currency, and of stable prices and 
consequent commercial prosperity. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE beginning of the outward move- 
mentof gold to Europe furnished the lead- 
ing topic of conversation in financial cir- 
cles, tho the amount engaged for export 
up to the close of the week was only $1,- 
600,000. The Bank of England allowed its 
minimum rate of discount to remain at 3 
per cent.; otherwise the amount of gold 
shipped would have been larger. Tho the 
outward flow of specie began earlier than 
this last yedr, it had been held by bankers 
that the heavy trade balance in favor of 
the United States would defer the move- 
ment until the latter part of March. Judg- 
ing from the preliminary report of the 
Bureau of Statistics for January, the ex- 
cess of exports for the month promises to 
be about $35,000,000; but much of this 
balance has undoubtedly been wiped out 
by the sales of securities for foreign ac- 
count. The value of the leading exports 
in January was as follows: 





1892. 1891. 
Breadstuffs...........+.+++ $30,150,000 $9,700,000 
IRE i iovis igs vcecveniees 28,750,000 35,000,000 
BER ov aetoits cisin Fovededeeient 3,250,000 3,300,000 
PHOVIAIODD. 6. 5. < cccievessses 12,185,000 11,100,000 
WOR, eis cdiesccevevet $74,335,000 $59,100,000 


The gold now being exported is under- 
stood to go to the Continent, and it is 
called a special shipment from the fact 
that it was ordered from the other side. 








This indicates thatsome interest abroad 


is accumulating gold, and is willing to 

pay a premium forit. In calculating the 

probable extent of the gold movement it 

is tobe remembered that it is now deter- 

mined, not so much by the exact commer- 

cial rate of exchange between this coun- 

try and London or Paris as by the amount 

of premium which foreign bankers will 

pay for its use. The Treasury now holds 
$198,000,000 of gold, the greater portion of 

which is held against gold certificates. The 
New York banks hold over $110,000,000 of 
specie, the greater part of this amount 
representing not gold but gold certifi- 
cates. Itis altogether improbable that all 
or any important part of these certificates 
would be presented for redemption. It 
is not to be forgotten, aiso, that the 

country holds from $110,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000 more money than it did when we 
began to ship gold to Europe last year. 
The greater comparative strength of the 
New York banks is, of course, due to the 
liberal remittances from the interior, and 
these funds are, in a certain sense, held 
subject to orders. The same is true of the 
heavy balances of Boston banks now on 
deposit here. A record of the gold exports 
in recent years will be of interest at this 
time: 











Month. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
February...... $1,478,208 $1,170,690 $4,010,146 
Mareh. ..... 2: 4,392,584 1,456,824 5,155,736 
yp | OPP ee 3,176,014 1,052,355 14,168,116 
PE ivass eae 13,445,033 288,629 30,580,760 
po Berea ey 18,130,874 3,731,366 15,882,400 
TONG. dnc ine ches 5,281,786 11,860,029 6,662,674 
Total 6 mos. .. $46,904,499 $19,559,884 $76,454,832 

Up to the end of July last year we 


shipped $76,454,832, against which we 
imported later in the year $40,634,698, 
which was a much larger percentage re- 
turned than in either 1888 or 1889, tho not 
so favorable as in some previous years. 

Operations in thestock market were 
upon a much more moderate scale; but 
the coalers were still the leaders, at a de- 
cline in price. As might be anticipated 
the deal among the mining and producing 
companies is to be made the subject of 
legislative investigation in one and per- 
haps two States; but the members of the 
directories of the new combination assert 
that their acts are not open to censure. 
In New Jersey active opposition has de- 
veloped. In Pennsylvania it is stated 
that the questions of Constitutional law 
and public policy involved will be met 
when they are formally presented. There 
are reports of other impending consotida- 
tions following the amalgamation of the 
anthracite coal interests. The Western 
railroad stocks have been influenced by 
reports that a consolidation of the lines in 
which the Vanderbilt interest is promi- 
nent is soon to be brought about. Another 
rumor is to the effect that the next con- 
solidation will be among the transconti- 
nental railway lines. It is well known 
that a plan is under consideration to con- 
solidate, or more perfectly harmonize, the 
bituminous coal trade of the country. Bi- 
tuminous coal is produced in so many and 
so widely separated States that a consolida- 
tion, as the term is generally understood, 
is plainly impracticable. It is said, how- 
ever, that much can be saved to the cor- 
porations engaged in the trade by reach- 
ing an agreement in regard to the 
prices to be charged for the output, and 
the apportionment of the markets among 
the different companies. The London 
correspondent of the Financial Chronicle 
supplies this week an explanation of the 
heavy foreign sales of securities of Jate. 
It seems that securities have been sold for 
some time for account of the estate of the 
active partner in a financial firm who died 
a few months ago. Rumors have men- 
tioned several other parties in difficulties. 
and it is said that Lancashire operators 
have been very heavy sellers of securities. 
In Paris, also, some of the banks have suf- 
fered very heavy losses. All the leading 
financial houses in London appear to be 
perfectly solvent. 

Reports of general trade indicate that 
the improvement mentioned last week has 
not been fully maintained, tho there is a 
gradual increase in the distribution of 
many lines of merchandise. Iron is still 
. depressed, with lighter demand. Cotton 
is lower, causing discouragement in many 





sections of the South. Speculative aciiv- 


(te 











ity curtailed exyorts of wheat. The pre- 
vailing distrust is increased by the uncer- 
tainty with reference to the outcome of 
the silver discussion in Congress. Wheat 
is up over 6} cents, and exports were only 
800,060 bushels, whereas receipts at West- 
ern Gistributing points were heavy. Corn 
is half a cent lower, with large exports. 


Cotton is a shade lower. Receipts were 24 | 


per i nee ae ites. enntie dann teat | quarters of a better outlook for business 


year, but exports were 36 per cent. greater. : 


Ease in loaning rates is reported from 
all sections of the country. At this center 
call loans on stock collateral were made 
at rates ranging from 1 per cent. to 2} per 
cent., averaging about 1} percent. Time 
loaning rates are also very easy. On 
active mixed stocks funds are available 
for thirty to ninety days at .2}@3 per 
cent., and for all longer terms up to 
twelve months at 3@4 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper is in good demand, but 
the supply is beginning to increase. 
Rates current are 83}@4 per cent. for the 
better grades of indorsed receivables, and 
4@4 per cent. for preferred single names. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids at the 

































Stock Exchange for bank stocks: 
America, Po Mark’t & Ful a 
4 eS ephendew> sree ton...... 
P Mechanics’............ 188 
ech. & 180 
Mercantile....... 
h 153 
Merchants’ Ex 124 
Ci litan. 
ci New York Co.... 605 
N. Y. Nationa! 1 - ii 
Ninth National.. - 106 
Nineteenth W 160 
North America....... 165 
ae -. 190 
EEE cepbenenves -- 310 
People’s - 290 
wins ediieasonesen 13 








Piatnbdgecbebecnes 185 | esmen’s.......... 105 
Leather Mafctrs...... 242 | Western National.... 122 
Manhattan 180 | 





BANE STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 20th, 1892: 


Greenwich............ 180 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 20. Differences. 
$476,571,000 Inc.$10,279,700 
113,152,100 Inc, 216,600 
50,520,900 Dec. 590,400 
531,261,800 Inc. 9,689,900 
5,457,700 Dec. 90,800 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie..:......... $12,935,500 $113,152.00 Inc. $216,600 
Legal tenders... 51,111,300 50,520,900 Dec. 590,400 
Total reserve. .$164,046,800 $163,673,000 Dec. $373,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 130,392,975 132,815,450 Inc. 2,422,475 
Excess of re- 
serve above 








ments........... 33,653,825 30,857,550 Dec. 2,796,274 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Southern National Bank has 
been admitted asa member of the pm 
York Clearing House. 


.-In 1888 400 pounds of India tea 
were sent to England. In 1890, 100,000,- 
000 pounds were consigned, and Ceylon 
sent nearly half as much, 


.-.-During the last six years about 
7,700 oil wells have been put down in the 
Northwestern Ohio oil territory, at a total 
cost of upward of $15,000,000. The pres- 
ent daily production is about 48,000 bar- 
rels. 


..- The Postal Telegraph Company will 
on the first of May begin the erection of a 
handsome office building at the corner of 
Broadway and Murray Street, one of the 
finest locations in the city. The building 
will probably be twelve or fourteen stories 
in hight, fifty feet wide on Broadway, and 
one hundred and fifty feet deep.‘ 


....A financial newspaper gives the fol- 
lowing points to be followed by investors: 
“Ist. Take nothing for granted. 
“24. Find out or keep out. 
’ “3d. Do not concentrate, but scatter. 
“4th. Watch. . - 
“Sth, Take punishment smilingly.” 


....The Greenwich Savings Bank has 
nearly completed its new building at the 


corner of Sixth Avenue and Sixteenth 


ly by the Bank, and it is probably one of 


specimen of fine architecture. 
.-Reports come to us from many 


in 1892 than for a long time. It is said 
that the Vermilion iron ore district north- 


j east of Duluth will be a large factor in 


the shipment of iron ore, and it is ex- 
pected that the increase in the output 
this year will foot up 400,000 tons. Two 
steamers are being built at Cleveland for 
the iron ore trade of 5,000 tons capacity. 


...-The Reading Railway having se- 
cured some time since the right to extend 
their tracks to Market Street, in Philadel- 


they claim will be the largest train-house 
in the world. It is to be 663 feet in length 
by 266 feet in width. Its hight from the 
ground will be 120 feet. The roof will be 
constructed of iron, copper and wood. 


. .President James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway #formerly the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba, announces 
that by the first of April through trains 
will run from St. Paul to Spokane, and 
that by the first of July the road will reach 
the Columbia River, 175 miles west of 
Spokane. The heavy grading over the 
Cascade Mountains has, of course, been 
slow, tedious and expensive work; but it 
is to be hoped that another year will finish 
this part of the line. When the Great 
Northern is completed to the Pacific Coast 
there will be five grand transcontinen- 
tal roads—namely, the Canadian Pacific, 
Northern. Pacific, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific and the Great Northern. 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
at the Real Estate Exchange on the 16th 
and 17th insts. were the following lots: 


$600 debenture No. 77, Series 5, Western Farm 
Mort. Trust Co. of Lawrence, Kan., due 


March Ist, 1894....... Bis nas cUe tobegtesans oe $30 
250 shares Fourth National Bank of Dallas, 
Miva shana ins wan ahees Cisehbianion ada teaiot 10 
10 shares New York Biscuit Company.......... 73 
$100 Harlem Club second mort. 5 per cent. bond, 
SED PEs iiedn once wuesndmsdadeaveuenaetasewe 71 


$1,000 Dist. of Columbia 3.65 per cent. bonds.1424 
$3,000 Buff. ana Erie Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, due 


UN ah 56 nck va'sde wok dbG¥ 6d Seder sbbahivenel 1164 
$9,000 Bleecker St. and Fulton Ferry Rd. Co. first 

mort. 7 per cent. bonds, due 1900........... 113 
19 shares Greenwich Fire Ins. Co............ 142% 
$35,000 Tiffin Street Ry. Co. Cons. first mort. 5 per 

cent. gold bonds, due May, 1930............. 2 
5 shares Central Trust Co...............000005 1,151 
8 shares Sixth Avenue Railroad Co............ 209 
150 shares Liberty Insurance Co. of N. Y....... & 
600 shares Waterbury Gaslight Co. of Water- 

bury, Conn. ($52 each)........ $20.75 per share 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co..............+5 155 
20 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.964% and 98 
25 shares Wagner Palace Car Co............... 119 


$11,000 Mobile and Springhill Rd. Co. first mort. 


5834 
65 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co..... 284% and 287 


100 shares Standard Gaslight Co. pref........ 85% 
$13,000 Morris and Essex Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, 
NER chips i Cine deccustieponnvan0osivacccebin 140 








VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON. COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK GE. 

DEPOSITS RE ‘AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We aoe » jo aS for the investment ¥, money in 
large that will commend itself to all 
wine desire a safe investment wit 
The name and a d, Oregon, 
“ee al ee t Sane ti OS tall 
sent 0) application, 
details and references. Address 


T. A. WOOD REAL ner ATE COMPANY, 
Pertiand. Oregen 
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Street. The building will be used entire- 
the finest banking buildings in the coun- | 


try. It will well repay a visit from any | 
one interested in and who cares to see a 


phia, are now building a station which 














BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


DWAY CITY.’ 
1733 Miles kee eee. ' 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. | 
Advantages: 

Good tg ha Churches, Three Railroads, | 
City W: 4 erage, Gas, phones, Electric | 
Pigh as Street p Cotton Bi wan rag te $140,000 

ai in pu improve- 


eng eater eave as nage 


eer ino business and 
The Kearnev Landand and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! 

On Inside} ‘roperty in Tacoma netting10%. 
Security Absolute. Best References. 
Interest payable in gold, N.Y. Exchange. Ad. 


Wm. E. Smith, In 





4 





Banker,Tacoma,Wash 





6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


never handled loans exce, 
county in’ which Minneapolis in ene sires 
énceuln iculars and ry sebbneia given 
Leones tn gmaunes from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 


oney caer Se be 
i fae dean 











di of Roanoke. "W will be giad glad 
o answer all corres; 
FRANCIS. EMP & CO., R ke, Va. 
" ae INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & coy 
BANKERS, NO. 509 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 
The zagsa growth of Tacoma maaices grant, Gove Soman, =f 
e Borrowers can 


money 
to pay 10 per cent. than 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


TO 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 


] FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGETSOUND 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


| The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 


Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer 
cial center, because it has: 


The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world, 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


PAIRS TER LAND, ORNPANY, 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
ma ee enoees oeeneesessesses BROOM OOS 


Accounts Solicited. Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior ‘Fooiitiest for Collections. 


savers, PPR His COU ea es °° 





aia 5 WEIGH. Fhe ent. ent 
en' 
Raw Pe ICKOK, 
EDWARD J. B. WIN, ‘Kast. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
Arthar Iaery, E e Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wrigh: 
Jose , S. Hart’ 


T. yvesant 
Char! saliocaes Charles fortbaer, B Edward C. Hoyt, 


Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill poe. August Belm 
Richard Delafield. Wilson G. Hun _— 





FLORIDA, 
For Ay? information inclose a two cent. 
Rg ae foath Florida Messenger, Lock Bo: 


ter perity 
that Re. nay ty in the Union Sant 
A». the My 8 ot _ 


pmo Kay f in the wate ¢ on 
Sfter such ‘Such fnducements to home seekers and investors. 
Write for full particulars and a copy of our venir 


of Helena. 
THE Cee Ree AROREY Div Epsert co., 
%, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Mon 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
marae Brokers and Financial Agents. 


e can loan amen on first Mo: My gg in 
gold coin, wi m 7 to per 
annum, secured b improved T Tacoma ke Real F Tstate 


References given, if 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash, 


Walter J. Thom Pres. a, we 4 V. “ore 
Samuel Coll, orcas 3: Davis, 
Sargent, 2d ina Be 


Merchants’ National ‘Bank, 
TACOMA, ay core 
OLDEST BANK 

Capital, $250,000 00. a4 375,000 00 

Correspondence solicited. 


OF NET Xosciiely Ooctres ficornt yay: 
Ox" semi-annua fly by drafton New 








York. Personal attention given to all 
Zo ap te est eee eee or ces. Address 
airhaven, Wash. 


UNWATERED STOCK. 


“Ground floor,” moters. A model company. 
SURE TO PAY. ib PERC CENT. DIVIDEND. 
F. E. SPERRING Tyoasarer, 
Room 18. Franklin Street, New York. 


ACO MAFcsity. ity. Choice investments made fornon- 

nts; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

within next year. Lots levee a and a: reage from 610 

upwards. Improved y rented now for 10 oad 
cent. ides the increase in ne ity + Ay country properties. 

Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal road 

mining properties. Write K. F. Russell & Co., Wash. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital......cccccrcccccecs seesccecreces $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Bankin,  Rinetermy 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, husetts. 
Connecticut and New York. 

This’old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 

$1,000.00, secured by first Mortgages on Keal 

Estate deposited with Trustees. They are avery con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


ACOm A (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST<« 
Ss. I Guarantee 1: 2 pe percent. on 40 10 30 


r cent. per annum for non-reiden . Lalsoma 
impro estate 
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a ll inquiries anewered 
prom: Address A. C. SICKELS. Wash 
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Real Estate and 7 and 8 


DENVEI wtinpho ne” First Mortgages. 


We are now apetieass for the = 
chase of a ae act, of * adjoining the city 
limits of Denver. 


The Bchermerho Word nvestm eyed 
ad ee = es U.S.A 
Anfi 58 Old Broad Street, London, £. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for ashort time 





lots in Sioux F; South Dakota, within to % ofa 
mile from nse and center of city at prices 
from $300 to 


to $400 per lot. 
ican mone obtained from Re. ate of these bate y ill 
one the company in the ment of a 
al ae BE erected near the ots offered 
or ie. 


A for m: and circulars 
PON EHAHA TRUST. COMPANY, 
108 State ~e Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 





est. 


uuaranteed 
Six F Per Cent. =: on improved rEonte tee 
Eastern Nebraska. oere — i ie “Ae 
ure Bon ui 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First’ Mo 
ae a 8 Gos soene SUCCESS- 


WA. HOTCHKISS, "GkOR EH. LEWIS 
Act’g Secretary. — KG ‘ident § 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............0 .........+ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE ({x'Woianssion 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% =! 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
id 
TAXES and, assessments looked after and 
First M 
LOAN § 2 poke ah Sertonae Sor aterm of years 


pena. § FUTURE... 


0 $200,000,000 on this year’s cro} 
Bufuch isthe e voutle , for tiie oducts dnd the d 
tribut: ter for all oes a couptry—and much 
more. tn con commerce is r than many cit- 
ies of 150,000 inhabitan roan both its commerce an 
manufacturing is rapidly sacreasing. To buy Ley 
property now is like buying C real estate 25 
+ id go. Loans at 7 and 8 per cme carefully } pinced. 


iculars, 
C. E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 














WHY will people who have had little or no experience continue 


to invest their own money. 


and as a consequence continue to lose 


it, when there are reliable ‘Eastern men living in the West who have 
made alife study of the business, and have universally been success- 
ful? Local Eastern reterences ot high character given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO.,West Superior, Wis. 





at an 





NEW DULUTH 


New Duluth is only fourteen months old, has a population of 1 
Did you read an account of the great sale of lots in New Dulut 
New| Duluth is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navigation, will be 
Duluth Land en own 2,200 acres of land, and the first plat comprises onl 
inveatenent in lots and houses in New Dulu 
will build houses for parties who will 

on a Joy een Will this s satisty you? b not, then buy stock in 


m 
has no “treasury” stock; the stock in the Company has been issued and sold. Tt yor ‘ou want to i t h 
it.is safe and eit bring in large pavwitng write to us, Pe ay. sor 


JAMES W. NORTON, 
Secretary and General Manager NEW DULUTH LAND COMPANY, 


on October 28 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 
SIX IN OPERATION. 

ee people, and er 5,000 by January 1, 1893. 

apart of of Duluth proper on January, 1, 1895. The New 


od will bring in a a) net Dahathe of YY per cent. per annum? 
rchase lots in New Duluth, an a tee 2 rent. 
my wag Mardy guarantee them 12 per cen 


id Co 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 

Es MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

- Paid-Up Capital. . . . >. . . $600,000 

ones > Ser cont 











Tru 
l by law to invest 


URGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
DON: Woden & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


TIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Ta: 0 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 

53 Congress Street, Beston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO.,Tacoma, Wash 
DENVER 
Real Estate fim ins center of Denver 
courage We De aoe pea 

eo Bas purchased Real Estate 


ofthe 








Senay the bas profitable in- 
vestment. never seen the pert; 
have made, in three to five years, oe 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


NVER, COL. 
are REAL ESTATE. 
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OFFICES: Insurance 
ding, < ‘eoco 
Investments made y anaged for 
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GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Can loan from $100,000 to 
ea gnarantestag aed oxy 
le Property taken 
ah oy te r particulars 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
year. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


HERE are extracts from two of many let- 
ters received during the past week: 

I have been a subscriber to Tux INDEPEND- 
ENT for more than twelve years, and can easily 
place it at the head of the ten best paper#and 
periodicals that I read regularly. It is compre- 
hensive, and the departments are conducted with 
marked judgment and ability. I admire the ed- 
itorial department most. The special issues are 
of great interest. I would like to see a special 
issue made of each department in time. 


Another reads: 


Ican remember, as a little girl, the piles of 
INDEPENDENTS on my grandfather’s shelves 
away back in Mansfield, O.; for he had taken the 
paper from its beginniag. It has been an in- 
tegral part of the family life most of the time 
since, and now that I am out here by the Pacific, 
I want it for myself. 


We might fill our columns with letters of 


in First Mortgage 
per cent. 4 im. 
ae Best of 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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similar character received from our readers, 
expressing their cordial appreciation of the 
paper; but it is apparent to any intelligent 
person that THE INDEPENDENT leads the 
van 

THE INDEPENDENT prints in the fifty-two 
numbers of the year a much larger amount 
of original literary matter than any of the 
four-dollar magazines, and of, we think, 
equally high character, so that from the 
standpoint named THE INDEPENDENT is, at 
its regular subscription price of three 
dollars‘a year, remarkably cheap. A large 
number, however, of our subscribers take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing for 
two vears, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals, thus reducing the cost of the paper 
very materially. Our club terms given 
herewith are very liberal, and we ask special 
attention to them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... $ B45 4 Six — baakhons $1 50 

montbs..... esdecen OO 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber............+++++ 5 00 

One year each to two subscribers. ....... ..» 500 


Three years to one subscriber.............++ 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 0 
Four years to one subscriber..............+. 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............+ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..............++- 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each...........+++ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 


We will be pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card, 
request. Wecan give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost | newspaper or magazine, and 
have ee ied a large number of individ- 

d reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 

VAN HOUTEN’S c000A.—" 
thest.”"—Adr. ¥ 





Best and goes far- 





NEW DULUTH. 


NEw DULUTH is just west of Duluth proper, and 
is situa on St. Louis Bay, at the head of ni a- 
tion. The New Dulu and Rg ye ane et 
tisement appears e have Bere 
came of land, which er yo partially aid eae” in 

and ropose to build houses for persons purchas- 
- lots if so desired, and they are now offering = 
sale stock in the Company. ere _ bably 
been in the last five tunity to 


a better oppo 
aluth: and vicinity than = 


present. is 4 owing to the fact thata —_ of 
more or less throughout the 
country pe he past year, and altho Dalat has 


felt its effects as little as any place, yet the rule holds 
that the time to make a purchase is n 
erty is low, and to ’ 
itishigh. Investors and s 
@e — - buying at the D highest prices, and very 
the lowest. Investors should address 
the ee Duluth Land Co. wa particulars. 





_upenmarsent Miserable! Take BEECHAM’S PILLS 





R. H. Macy & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th TO 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Since moving into new building we have enlarged all depart- 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


(3D FLOOR MAIN BUILDING.) 


In addition to over 1,000 varieties of modern Oriental Rugs, ranging 


in price from $4.89 to $374.47 we have just received about 200 speci- 


ments, 


mens of rare Antiques, including 
SHIRVANS, 
ANATOLIANS, 
KAZAKS, 
KOULAS, 
MOHANS, 
SHIVAZ, 
DAGHESTANS, 


PERSIANS, 
CARABAGHS, 
HERATS, 
KURDISTANS, 
CASHMERES, 
CAMELS’-HAIR, 
FERRIHAN, 


RANGING IN PRICE FROM $12.24 TO $84.49. 
This is an opportunity to get rare gems of Oriental 
workmanship at from 1-3 to 1-2 the price usually asked 


for similar goods. 








nearest Union Pacific Agent, or address 
EL, LOMA, Gent. Pass, & Tit. Agent, Omati, Neb. 


A NOVEL AND AGREEABLE REMEDY 
i teiek GRIP, vig eatetpe AND COLDS. 





ever I MT tool th the cra’ at pre- 
Faeroe ht iinet 

feat het ee 2 and not too strong. 
quae this. slow ee Sit of dry. toast or a dey 
cracker with it ee T fee it. W haif an hour 

e crawling, ing sensn is gone, and the cold 

influenza or is knocked out. I never go home at 
night after the. theater or an_entertain when I 
feel the slightest chill that I do not take a cup of 
ae beef tea. It is soe ae 


Ny | 
ble remedy that I have hoa: 
a may rien friends tare — it, og allhave had the 


came @ 








Memorial Tablets, 


for Churches, Hospitals, Libraries, 
Public Buildings, ete. These 
plates can be made in a variety 
of ways, either of one metal or a 
combination of metals. The bor- 
ders can be cast, repousse or en- 
graved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already ex- 
ecuted, can be supplied by the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the 


GorHamM M’re Co., 
SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, N. Y. 





HOLISM AND NERVO 
TRATION effectively remedied by 
LITHIA WATER. 


JS PROS- 
UFFALO 





For Catal 


ie & Prices of“ See aa Wire 
Mats, Pick 


Fence for Law ‘arms. 


* etc., write HARTMAN M’F"” OC0..B. Beaver ag ty Penn, 





Noenol, 
=! LADIES DRESS STUFFS, 


Fancy Stripes, Checks and Plaids. 
Mixed Tweeds and Homespuns. 
NEW COLORINGS FOR SPRING WEAR. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH SERGES, 
CORDS AND ARMURES, 
Camel’s-Hair Cloths, 


CACHEMERE D’ECOSSE. 


Silk and Wool Crepes, 
ALL-WOOL CREPONS 


For House and Evening Wear. 


PRINTED LAINES, 


Embroidered Robes. 


Srroadooay KH 19th é 


NEW YORK. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt.of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
in each for cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will sénd one book free. 














SIX™H AVENUE, 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-: FANCY GOODS, Etc. °° 





20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. 





We are now booking names for our Spring and 

Summer Catalogue which will 

April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 

Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 

“MENTION THIS PAPrER.” 


H. O'NEILL & GO.° eth ave., n. y. 
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be issued about 
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DRESS GOODS 
FOR SPRING TRADE. 


Especial care has been taken to provide, 
for the Spring trade, large and varied as- 
sortments of new weaves and shades in 
Paris Dress Goods, remarkable for their 
richness and novelty. 

The choicest of these goods will be shown 
on Tuesday, Feb, 23, as well as additional 
novelties in woolens of Scotch and English 
manufacture for Ladies’ wear. 

Plisse Oashmere, in single plaits, Tucked 
effects in Plaids—Illuminated oolorings. 
Piped, Oorded, and Shirred Orepes and 
Orepens. 

The rapid sale of novelties, previously 
shown, indicates an active demand for the 
above class of goods; we therefore urge 
upon our customers the advantages of an 
early selection. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


If you are not sure where the gi nuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable informa- 
tion will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 








Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 


Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





Te Suit Every D tien ef House, Barn 
is or Public Gait ling Covering.” 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


Neo. 9 Cliff St., New York. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD IS LOVE. 


Coiled Spring Fence will better restrain domestic 
animals; but even then the “greater includes the less’ 
for LOVE prohibits the use of barbed wire. Send for 
FREE copy of the “ Coiled Spring Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00, 
Adrian, Mich. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Sys a 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, ‘on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 
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February 25, 1899, 





Susuranct. 


ACCIDENTS, ONCE MORE. 


A CASE recently decided in a Louisville, 
Ky., court against the American Accident 
brings out a very nice distinction in terms, 
and also illustrates the necessity, as well 
as the singular difficulty, of using posi- 
tively unmistakable language in shaping 
insurance contracts. The holder of a 
policy was shot—we should say here, was 
murdered. The company refused to pay, 
and was sued. The shooting, the intent 
to shoot, and the death from the wound, 
were admitted; that the shooting was an 
accident as respects the victim was ad- 
mitted, and no plea that he was account- 
able for it was made. The company en- 
tered a demurrer solely on the ground that 
death was caused by injuries intentionally 
inflicted by another person, and that lia- 
bility for such was expressly excluded by 
the policy. ‘So the policy had to be scru- 
tinized to see just what it did say. On its 
face, the instrument insures against dis- 
ability or death, ‘ resulting from bodily 
injuries effected during the term of 
insurance through external, violent and 
accidental means.” If this were all, there 
would be room for considerable hairsplit- 
ting in construction of ‘‘external, violent, 
and accidental means.” Anything not 
caused by the person himself is ‘‘ exter- 
nal”; if he takes poison by mistake, there 
is room for dispute whether that is acci- 
dental, but anything which comes to him 
from the outside is certainly ‘‘ external.” 
An intentional shooting is a ‘‘ means” not 
‘-accidental,” for a thing intended and oc- 
curring just as intended is the opposite of 
accidental; so it might be claimed that 
‘‘accidental means” cuts off injuries or 
death intentionally caused. Yet there is 
the ‘‘violent.” The policy insures against 
** violent means,” and it might be urged 
that intentional shooting is clearly ‘‘ vio- 
lent means,” and hence covered, altho not 
** accidental means.” However, the 
framer of the document was not satisfied 
to leave it without putting conditions on 
the back, and this is the important one, 
which we copy in order to show how 
bunglingiy, in punctuation and expres- 
sion, such things can be put together: 


“This insurance does not cover disap- 
pearance, nor suicide while sane or insane, 
nor injuries of which there is no visible 
mark upon the body, nor accidental injuries 
or death resulting from or caused directly 
or indirectly, wholly or in part, by Hernia, 
Fits, Vertigo, Somnambulism or disease, in 
any form, or bodily infirmity; nor from 
taking poison, or contact with poisonous 
substances, nor from inbaling gas, chloro- 
form or any anesthetic in any form or man- 
ner; surgical operation or medical treat- 
ment, dueling, fighting or wrestling, war 
or riot, lifting or over exertion, gymnastic 
or athletic sports (unless solely for recrea- 
tion), sunstroke or freezing, riding or driv- 
ing races, voluntary exposure to unneces- 
sary danger (except in an effort to save 
human life), nor extend to or cover inten 
tional injuries inflicted by the Insured or 
any other person, or injury or death hap- 
pening while the Insured is under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating drinks or narcotics, or 
in consequence thereof, or while violating 
law, or rules of any company or corpora- 
tion, or while employed in mining, blasting 
or wrecking, or in the manufacture, trans- 
portation or use of gunpowder or any other 
explosive compound, entering or trying»to 
enter a moving conveyance using steam a8 
a motive power, standing or riding upon a 
platform of any ‘such conveyance, or walk- 
ing or being on a railway bridge or roadbed 
(railway employés excepted).”’ 

The words we italicize are evidently the 
ground. for the distinction made by the 
court that the policy covers injuries inten- 
tionally inflicted in case death results, but 
not such injuries in case they do not 
prove fatal. For ‘‘ injuries” occurs in one 
line, followed in the next line by “‘ injuries 
or death,” thus suggesting that there may 
have been—altho there probably was not 
—a hazy distinction in the mind of the 
framer between fata] and non-fatal in- 
juries. Further down it is declared that 
the policy does not cover “‘ intentional 
injuries” inflicted by the insured or 
anybody else, directly followed by a 
denial of liability for ‘“‘injury or death” 
happening under a variety of conditions 
which do not apply to the case in suit, 





‘Intentional injuries, fatal or not fatal” 
would have made the exclusion clear; so 
would “ intentional injuries or death”; so 
would several other forms of expression. 
The insurer says he will not be responsible 
if somebody else hurts you purposely, but 
he fails to say that he will not if somebody 
purposely hurts you so severely that you 
die. Presumably he meant to say s0, be- 
cause it would be absurd to exclude the 
less and accept the greater, as if a com- 
pany should say it would not pay in case 
the insured sets fire to his property and 
injures it a little but would pay in case it 
is totally destroyed. And yet, in accord- 
ance with the established and sound rule 
that all reasonable doubts in contracts of 
this sort are to be construed against the 
party that frames the contract, the court 
laid the hair on the plaintiff’s side of the 
scale and held the polity ‘a valid claim. 
The reason for this rule is that, altho the 
buyer of the policy ought to know and 
to be assumed to know what he was will- 
ing to buy and did buy and hence ought 
to have read the contract, the company 
ought much more to know, because its 
business is to sell over and over what the 
buyer buys only once, and because it made 
the contract. If it means a certain thing, it 
must say that thing so unmistakably that 
every other thing is barred out; otherwise, 
the possible construction most favorable 
to the other party will be chosen. 

This trouble over the insurance defini- 
tion of ‘‘accident” ought to come to an 
end. Our opinion, already expressed 
more than once, is that people want insur- 
ance against accidents in the broad 
sense; that whether the lunatic shoots, 
unconscious of the nature of the act or of 
its moral quality, or whether the fool 
shots with his unloaded gun, or whether 
the murderer shoots with full and fell 
intent, they want to be covered in every 
case. We think that people want insur- 
ance against all haps external to their own 
acts or their own wills; that they are will- 
ing to pay for this, and that they suppose 
they are getting it. Of course it is a mat- 
ter of cost only; why not furnish, un- 
equivocally, the indemnity desired and 
expected? But if the indemnity is to be 
hedged about with exceptions, those ex- 
ceptions ought to be made so plain that 
the blind cannot miss them; they ought 
to be, and the time is not distant when 
they must be. 

We should like to hear from the Trav- 
elers’ Record on this subject. 


ss 
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THE PROXY. 


THE stronghold of the late President of 
the New York Life was in his hold upon 
the agents and his possession of proxies. 
The former proved less firm than he 
seems to have supposed it, and of the 
latter too much was made in the long at- 
tack upon him; one of the Banta charges 
to which Mr. Shannon properly gave no 
countenance was that the favor shown 
Vanuxem was, in part,in consideration 
of services in procuring proxies, just as 
the Times in its turn reiterated that it 
was, in part, consideration for the gift of 
a *‘*$30,000 Rembrandt.” That much- 
talked of ‘‘safe-full of proxies ”—which 
should be considered a part of Mr. Beers’s 
removable effects and worth the pound 
price as paper stock—really differs mainly 
in notoriety from those customarily con- 
trolled by managers of corporations 
generally. Stockholders cannot be 
present to vote in person; life in- 
surance policy holders especially can- 
not. They do not know when the 
election occurs, nor what it is for; not 
a few of them could not correctly give the 
name of their company without referring 
to the policy. The proxy, in fact, runs 
longer in life insurance than elsewhere; 
this must needs be so, because the policy 
holder has a permanent interest, whereas 
stock is constantly changing hands and 
the currents and counter-currents in stock 
enterprises frequently lead to a struggle 
forthe control. In life insurance, a fixity 
of tenure is both natural and proper. The 
officers who are good enough to insure 
under are ordinarily good enough for con- 
tinued trust, and there is every reason 
why the policy holder should omy 
promptly, as a matter of course, with a 
request for his proxy on their behalf. 
They must have it, or fitter men be named; 
and as for the proxy itself the alternative 
to its use is to have a majority of the in- 
terest actually present in the persons of 








the owners suffice for elections. Nobody 
has been heard to propose . Moreover, 
the possession of proxies is really neces- 
sary as a saf against sudden and 
secret attempts by adventurers to seize the 


company. 

Nevertheless, the pooey exposed to 
abuse. Too long and too large possession 
of it tends to blunt the sense of direct per- 
sonal accountability, as seems to have oc- 
curred somewhat to the President of the 
Globe Fire and to destroy the sense of 
trusteeship, as plainly occurred to Mr. 
Beers and to his most faithful adherents 
among the trustees. Whatcan be done to 
guard the use of the proxy from its abuse, 
and its ion from having a demoral- 
izing tendency, is of high importance. 

There is a bill before the Legislature 
which provides that nobody officially con- 
nected with a company in any capacity, 
from trustee to agent, shall hold or use a 
proxy, but that a policy holder may do 
this, representing thus insurance not ex- 
ceeding $100,000, and that every proxy 
shall expire in sixty days from issue. This 
would require the tinding of a non-official 
policy holder for each block of $100,000 
insurance or less—say 5,700 separate 
proxy holders in case of the New York 
Life, assuming, for illustration, that the 
entire insurance were thus represented— 
and the procuring of proxies would have 
to be done annually. This would break 
up and scatter, but the officers would only 
be put to the trouble of finding persons to 
represent them to a sufficient extent; if 
unscrupulous enough, they could easily 
procure dummies, and the renewal of the 
proxies in the same names year by year 
would ordinarily be a mere matter of 
form. We agree with Mr. Sheppard Ho- 
mans in his view of this, also in the opin- 
ion that there would be a temptation of- 
fered to election contests and to attempts 
to seize the control for the sake of per- 
sonal advancement. He proposes, in- 
stead, an outside and independent ‘‘ proxy 
trust,” and suggests that existing trustees 
— well start the thing by appointing 
such a trust. The Webster bill, just in- 
troduced, provides, among other things 
more sweeping and drastic, for the annual 
election of a board of twenty-one super- 
visors, who may examine the books at 
any time and shall be the sole custodians 
and users of proxies. 

This bill, which by one provision utterly 
forbids all business on the Tontine basis 
now almost general, bas no prospect of 
becoming law, and we need not consider 
it now further than to say that its provi- 
sion for dealing with the proxy is crude 
and clumsy. As for Mr. Homans, he re- 
sorts once more to the Eminent Citizen. 
He would have three of him, and would 
have him enter an agreement to be faith- 
ful to the trust reposed in him; Mr. 
Homans would also have him selected—at 
the outset, we understand—by other Emi- 
nent Citizens already before the public as 

But we already have the Emi- 
nent Citizen—‘‘of high character and 
reputation,” as Mr. Homans describes 
him—in very abundant méasure. He is 
Director of this and Trustee of that. He 
has already—informally by virtue of his 
“high character and reputation,” if not 
formally otherwise—entered into an 
agreement to be faithful to the trust, and 
how he has failed to be so is matter of 
painful experience and memory, of which 
the New York Life is the most recent ex- 
ample. He has shown, by object lessons, 
the distinction, commonly confused both 
in language and in men’s minds, between 
character and ,reputation; for Eminent 
Citizens who would scrupulously avoid 
wronging an applewoman of a penny 
have stood by with closed senses and seen 
their corporate trusts looted and have 
shown no visible conception of any moral 
responsibility. 

ur own conclusion is that while we 
have no objection to seeing the Proxy 
Trust plan tried we have no considerable 
faith in it. We cannot see how changing 
names and forms can change things. This 
is the Eminent Citizen in a new dress; 
and since we cannot do without him we 
would quite as soon keep him in the old 
one, lest he deceive into a new faith and 
betray into the old remissness. It would 
be better, in our judgment, to trust less 
in the Eminence of our old friend, but— 
more than all—to visit upon his bad faith 
some appropriate punishment, at least in 
the form of alert and condemnatory pub- 
lic opinion if it can go no further. 
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OUT OF DESPAIR. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


THE twilight of the passing winter’s day— 

The world has donned the monkish cowl of 
gray, 

And shut out Love, and bade Hope go 
away. 


Between my window and the rolling sea 
The marshes stretch—a desolate, gray 
waste 
Of broken reeds. The chill East wind blows 
free 
Until the stiff reeds rattle like dead bones; 
But underneath it all in minor tones 
The murmur of a weary plaint is traced. 





The driving wind-wings bear at times a 
wail 

As of a ruined soul which fiends assail; 

Again a sobbing issues from the reeds— 

The choking outcry of a soul that bleeds, 

Finding at last a blessed, sweet relief 

In the outpouring of a bitter grief. 

But, listening, each changing, fitful mood 

Doth bear the thought of underlying good. 


And in the sullen gray of winter’s passing 
day 
My heart grows glad again; 
For by the Grace Divine our lives are tuned 
so fine 
That bitterness and pain 
In harmony are strung with Hope and 
Love, 
Which, answering, will lift the soul above. 


The cares of earth, the summits we may 
gain 

Are only vanquished by the strength of 

, pain; 

The sweet perfection of the spring’s bright 
birth 

Is won but by the travail of the earth. 

West NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 
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THE LAW OF THE CORSICAN. 


BY PROSPER ME&RIMEE. 





TRANSLATED BY THEOPHILE D’ABRI. 


I. 

On going from Porto Vecchio toward 
the interior of Corsica in a northwesterly 
direction, the land rises rapidly, and after 
a three hours’ walk through winding 
paths, obstructed by masses of rock and 
sometimes cut up by ravines, you find 
yourself on the borders of an extensive 
maquis. 

The mdquis is the abode of shepherds 
and of those who are under the ban of the 
law. 

The Corsican husbandman, to spare 
himself the trouble of manuring his field, 
sets fire to a piece of woods. The flames 
may spread further than he intends, but 
in any case he is sure of reaping a good 
harvest on the land that has been thus 
fertilized by the ashes of the trees. 

After the grain is garnered the straw is 
allowed to remain on the ground as being 
too troublesome to gather. The following 
season thick shoots spring from the roots 
of the trees, which in a few years attain a 
hight of seven or eight feet. It is this 
kind of coppice which is called maéquis. 
It consists of various species of trees and 
shrubs, mixed and tangled every way. A 
man can open his path only with ax in 
hand, There are méquis so thick and in- 
terlaced- that even the mountain sheep 
cannot penetrate them. 

If you have killed a man fiee to the ma- 
quis of Porto Vecchio, and with a good 
rifle, powder and ball you will dwell safe- 
ly. Do not forget to take along a brown 
hooded cloak, which will serve for mat- 
tress and blanket. The shepherds will 
furnish you with milk, cheese and chest- 
nuts; and you will have nothing to fear 
from justice or the relatives of the dead, 
unless you are obliged to go down to the 
city for a new supply of ammunition. 

When I was in Corsica, in 18—, the 
house of Mateo Falcone was a half league 
from this mdquis. He was quite a rich 
man for that country, living like a noble- 
man; that is, without working, on the 
produce of his flocks, which nomad shep- 
herds led to pasture here and there on the 
mountains. Isaw him two years before 

the event which I will describe, and he 
then appeared to be fifty years old at 
most. Figure to yourself a man small, 
but full of vigor, with frizzled hair, black 
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as jet, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large, 
piercing eyes and tanned complexion. 
His skill as a sharpshooter was considered 
extraordinary even by his countrymen, 
among whom there are so many good 
marksmen. For instance, Mateo,who would 
never have fired at a mountain sheep with 
deer shot, would, at a hundred and twenty 
paces, bring it to the ground by a ball in 
the head or in the shoulder at his option. 
He used his arms as readily at night as_in 
the day. The following fact was told me, 
which may appear incredible to those who 
have not traveled in Corsica. A lighted 
candle was placed behind a transparent 
paper, at a distance of eighty paces; he 
took aim; then the candle was extin- 
guished and after the lapse of a minute 
he fired in complete darkness and pierced 
the paper three times out of four. 

With such advantages Mateo Falcone 
had acquired great reputation. He ranked 
as a faithful friend, but a dangerous 
enemy. Generous and accommodating, 
he lived on good terms with everybody in 
the district of Porto Vecchio. But it was 
said that at Corte, where he had found his 
wife, he had rid himself of a rival as 
formidable in warfare as in love. At 
least Mateo had the credit of a guushot 
which struck this rival when he was shav- 
ing before asmall mirror placed in his 
window. After the affair had blown over 
Mateo had married. 

The first three children which his wife 
Giuseppa presented him were girls; this 
vexed him exceedingly; but at length he 
was gratified by the birth of a son, whom 
he named Fortunato. This child was the 
hope of the family, the heir of the name. 
The daughters had been married, and the 
father could, in case of need, count on the 
poniards and carbines of his sons-in-law. 
The son was only ten years old, but was a 
boy of high promise. 

Il. 

On an autumn day Mateo went out 
early with his wife to visit one of his 
flocks in a clearing of the maquis. 

The little Fortunato wished to accom- 
pany them, but the clearing was quite dis- 
tant, and there was no one else to take 
care of the house. For these reasons his 
father was unwilling, but in the end bit- 
terly repented his refusal. 

Mateo had been absent for some hours, 
and Fortunato was lying stretched in the 
sun, with his eyes fixed on the blue moun- 
tains, anticipating a visit to the city and a 
dinner with his uncle, the corporal, the 
next Sunday, when he was suddenly 
roused from his meditations by the dis- 
charge of a firearm. He rose and turned 
toward the plain, whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. Other discharges followed, at un- 
equal intervals, nearer and nearer. At 
length, in the path which led up to Mateo’s 
house, a bearded man appeared, with cloth- 
ing torn, and wearing the pointed cap usu- 
al with the mountaineers. He was leaning 
on his gun, and could scarcely drag him- 
self along, having just been shot in the 
thigh. 

This man was a bandit who had gone 
to the city at night to procure powder and 
had fallen into an ambush of Corsican 
gendarmes. After a spirited defense he 
had succeeded in beating a retreat closely 
pursued and firing from rock torock. He 
was little in advance of the soldiers, and 
his wound. rendered it impossible to reach 
the mdquis before being overtaken. 

He approached Fortunato and said in- 
quiringly: *‘You are Mateo Falcone’s 
son?” 

se Yes,” 

“IT am Gianetto Sanpiero. I am pur- 
sued by yellow collars. Hide me; I can- 
not go any further.” 

‘* What will my father say if I hide you 
without his permission?” 

** He will say you did right.” 

‘*How do you know?” 

‘‘Hide me quick. They’re coming.” 

‘* Wait until my father comes back.” 

“How can I wait? Curses on you! 
They'll be here in five minutes. Come, 
hide me, or I'll kill you.” 

Fortunato replied with the greatest cool- 
ness: ‘‘ Your gun has been fired off, and 
there are no more cartridges in your 
cartridge-box.” 





**T have my stiletto.” 
“But you can’t run as quick as I can.” 





——_—_— 
—————--- 


‘| He sprang beck and put himself beyond 
reach. 


“*If you are Mateo Falcone’s son will 
you let them take me before your house?” 

This touched the child, and he drew 
near and asked: 

‘* What will you give me if I hide you?” 

The bandit put his hand in the leather 
pouch hanging at his girdle and drew 
out a five franc piece, which he had doubt- 
less kept for buying powder. 

Fortunato’s eyes glistened at sight of the 
money. He seized it and said to Gianetto: 

“Don’t be afraid!” 

He made a large opening in a pile of 
hay lying near the house. Gianetto crept 
in, and the boy covered him in such a 
way as to leave a little hole for breathing 
without any telltale disclosure. Then he 
set his cunning to work in other ways, 
placing a cat and her kittens on the hay 
to give it the appearence of not having 
been recently disturbed, and throwing dirt 
over some blood marks which he noticed 
in the path. Having finished these pre- 
cautions he lay down again in the sun 
with the greatest tranquility. 

Ti. 

A few minutes later six men in brown 
uniform with yellow collar, commanded 
by an adjutant, were before the house. 
This officer was a distant relative of | 
Mateo. In Corsica, as is well known, de- 
grees of relationship are traced further 
than elsewhere. His name was Tiodoro 
Gamba. He was vigilant and feared by 
the bandits, who had already had a taste 
of his skill and perseverance in tracking 
them. 

**Good-day, little cousin,” he said to 
Fortunato. ‘‘How you are growing! 
Did you see a man come this way just 
now?” 

‘** Oh! I’m not as tall as you are, cousin,” 
replied the child with a simple air. 

‘You'll get tobe. Butsay, didn’t you 
see a man come this way?” 

** Didn’t I see a man come this way?” 

‘Yes, a man with a pointed velvet 
cap and a waistcoat trimmed with red and 
yellow.” 

**A man with a pointed cap and a red 
and yellow waistcoat?” 

‘* Yes, answer right away, and don’t re- 
peat my questions.” 

‘This morning the curate went by on 
his horse. He asked how Papa was and I 
told him.” 

‘* You little seamp, you're trying to be 
sharp. Tell me at once which way Gia- 
netto went. He’s the one we are looking 
for, and I’m sure he took this path.” 

‘© Who knows?” 

‘¢ Who knows? 
you saw him.” 

** Could I see people go by when I was 
asleep?” 

‘- You were not asleep, you rogue. The 
firing was enough to keep you wide 
awake.” 

** Do you think, cousin, that your guns 
make so much noise as that? My father’s 
escopet makes a good deal louder 
racket.” : 

‘“May the Old Scratch be after you, you 
imp. I’m sure you saw Gianetto. I 
shouldn’t wonder now if you hid him. 
Come, fellows, go into the house and see 
if our man isn’t there. He had but one 
leg to travelon, and the_rascal knew too 
much to try and hobble to the maquis 
Besides, the traces of blood end here.” 

‘* What will Papa say if you go into his 
house when he is not here?” 

“ Blackguard,” exclaimed the adjutant, 
taking hold of the boy’s ear. ‘‘ You know 
that I can make you change your tune. 
I’ve a mind to give you twenty blows 
-with the flat of the saber. Then you'll 
have something to say.” 

Fortunato hissed out: 
Mateo Falcone.” , 

‘* You little scoundrel, I’ll take you to 
Corte or Bastia, and have you put in a 
dungeon, where you'll lie on straw with 
ironson your feet; then I’ll have you guil- 
lotined if you don’t tell me where Gia- 
netto Sanpiero is.” 

The child burst out laughing at this 
ridiculous threat and repeated with em- 
phasis: 

‘* My father is Mateo Falcone.” 

** Adjutant,” whispered one of the men, 


It’s I who know that 


‘*My father is 





‘‘ don’t get us into a rumpus With Mateo,” 


Gamba was exceedingly Dermal 

He consulted with his soldiers who haq 
already been through the house. That was 
not a long operation, for the cabin of g 
Corsican is a single square room, and the 
furniture consists of a table, benche 
chests, housekeeping utensils and imple. 
ments of hunting. 
Meanwhile Fortunato stroked his cat 
and seemed to take a malicious pleasure in 
the confusion of the officer and his gen. 
darmes. 

A soldier approached the pile of hay, 

He saw the cat and gavea side shove of 
his bayonet into the hay, shrugging hig 
shouldersas if conscious that the precau. 
tien was ridiculous. Nothing stirred, 
The child’s face did not betray the slight. . 
est emotion. 
The adjutant and his troop were at their 
wit’s end. They were already casting 
their eyes back over the plain as if inclined 
to return the way they bad come, when 
their chief, convinced that threats would 
make no impression on Falcone’s son, de- 
termined to try the power of coaxing and 
presents. : 

** Little cousin, you are a wide-awake 
chap. You will get along. But you are 
playing a mean game with me; and if I 
didn’t want to save trouble for my cousin 
Mateo, I'll be hanged if I wouldn't carry 
you off.” 

‘* Bah!” 

** When my cousin comes back I shall 
tell him how you’ve behaved, and he'll 
whip you till the blood comes,” 

“Don’t be so sure.” 

“You'll see. But now be a good boy, 
and I'll give you something.” 

‘**You’d better not lose any more time; 
if you do Gianetto will get to the maquis, 
and then it will take more than a hobgob- 
lin like you to find him.” 

The adjutant drew from his pocket a 
silver watch, and, holding it suspended 
from its steel chain, said: 

**Rogue, suppose you had a watch like 
that hanging from your neck. You would 
be as proud as a peacock when you went 
along the streets of Porto Vecchio, and 
people asked you ‘ What time is it? and 
you would answer, ‘Take a look at my 
watch.’” 

“When I grow up my uncle, the corpo- 
ral, will give me a watch.” 

“Yes; but your uncle’s son has one 
already—not as fine as this one, it’s true— 
and he’s younger than you.” 

The child drew a sigh. 

‘* Well, would you like it, little cousin?” 

Fortunato, eying the watch sidewise, 
resembled a cat to whom a whole chicken 
is offered. Itscents a trick and doesn't 
stretch out a claw, but from time to time 
turns away its eyes so as not to run 
the risk of yielding to temptation. It licks 
its chops and seems to say: ‘‘ What a tan- 
talizing joke!” 

Adjutant Gamba talked as if in earnest. 
Fortunato put out his hand, but said with 
a bitter smile: 

“Why are you making fun of me?” 

**On my word of honor I’m not making 
fun of you. Tell me where Gianetto i is, 
and the watch is yours.” 

Another smile of incredulity played on 
the boy’s lips. Fixing his dark eyes on 
those of the officer he strove to read what 
faith might be put in his words. 

‘*May I lose my shoulder straps if I do 
not give you the watch as soon as you tell 
me. These men are my witnesses, and ! 
cannot go back on what I say.” 

While speaking he held out the watch 
so that it almost touched the pale cheek of 
the child, whose face evinced the struggle 
between covetousness and regard for hos- 
pitality. His bare breast heaved strangely, 
and he seemed tobe choking. Meanwhile 
the watch was turning and swaying back 
and forth, sometimes hitting the end of his 
nose. Little by little his right hand rose 
toward the watch, the tips of his fingers 
touched it, and he tried the weight in his 
hand, the adjutant still holding on to the 
chain. The dial was tinted blue; the case 

had been newly burnished and flashed 
brilliantly in the sun. The temptation 
was too great. 

Fortunato raised his free hand and 
pointed with his thumb over his shoulder 





to the heap of hay in his rear. The adju- 
tant took the hint and let go of the chain. 
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Fortunato realized that the watch was his 
own. He rose with the agility of a deer 
and went off -ten paces from the pile of 
hay, which the soldiers began to pull to 


Gianetto was brought to light covered 
with blood, with a poniard in his hand. 
He tried to rise, but his stiffening limb 
would not allow him to stand, and he fell 
back. His weapon was snatched from 
him, and he was bound tightly while re- 
sisting with all his might. 

Lying on the ground, tied like a fagot, 
he turned his head toward Fortunato, 
who had stepped near, and with more 
disdain than anger, branded him: 

**You contemptible puppy!” 

The child threw down the piece of 
money, feeling that he had no right to 
keép it; but the prisoner paid no attention 
to the movement, and turned to the ad- 
jutant: 

“My dear Gamba, I cannot walk; 
you will have to carry me to the city.” 

“‘A little while ago you ran quicker 
than .a deer,” replied the captor; ‘but 
rest easy. Iam so well satisfied to have 
you in hand that I could carry you on my 
shoulder for a league without trouble. 
However, my good fellow, we will make 
a litter for you with branches and your 
mantle. At Crespoli’s farm we shall find 
horses.” 

“All right,” said the prisoner. ‘‘ Put 
some straw on the litter, so that I shall 
be more comfortable.” 

IV. 

While the soldiers were occupied, some 
in making the litter, others in dressing 
Gianetto’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his 
wife appeared at the turn of a path lead- 
ing from the md@quis. Giuseppa advanced, 
bent under the weight of an enormous 
load of chestnuts, while her husband 
strutted along, carrying only a gun in his 
hand and another in a bandoleer. It is 
beneath the dignity of a Corsican to bear 
any burden except his arms. 

At sight of the gendarmes Mateo’s first 
thought was that they had come to arrest 
him. “Whence arose that idea? Had 
there been any legal proceedings against 
him? No. He enjoyed a good reputation. 
But he was a Corsican and a mountaineer; 
and there are few mountaineers in Cor- 
sica who, in scrutinizing their past lives, 
could not remember some peccadilloes, 
such as gunshots, stiletto thrusts and 
other trifles. Mateo had a clearer con- 
science than others, for he had not aimed 
his gun at a man for ten years. Still, he 
was cautious, and put himself in a posture 
for defense. 

“Wife,” he said to Giuseppa, “ put 
down your sack and hold yourself ready.” 

She obeyed without demur. He handed 
her the gun he had in his bandoleer, which 
might have impeded his movements. 
With his finger on the trigger of the other 
he walked along slowly toward the house, 
keeping near the trees which bordered 
the path, prepared at the least hostile 
demonstration to jump behind the largest 
trunk, whence he could fire under cover. 
His wife trudged along at his heels, hold- 
ing his reserve gun and cartridge-box. 
The duty of a good housewife, in a fight, 
is to load the arms of her husband. 

The adjutant was troubled, seeing Mateo 
advance with measured step, ready to 
‘point his gun. 

‘If by chance,” thought he, ‘‘ Mateo 
should turn out to be a relative of Gia- 
netto, or his intimate friend, and wish to 
defend him, the contents of his guns 
would bring down two of us as sure as 
fate, and should he aim at me, notwith- 
standing our relationship” — 

In his perplexity he decided to approach 
him as an old acquaintance and tell him 
the story boldly. The short space which 
separated them appeared terribly long. 

‘‘Hollo! my old comrade,” he cried; 
“‘ how are you? I’m Gamba, your cousin.” 

Mateo, without answering, halted, and 
while the other was speaking raised the 
barrel of his gun slowly, so that it was 
pointed skyward when the officer reached 
him 


‘‘Good-day, brother,” continued Gam- 
ba, holding out his hand. ‘‘It’s a long 
time since I saw you before.” 

‘© Good-day, brother.” 
“I come to meet you and inquire after 


your health and Cousin Pepa’s. We've 
had a long tramp to-day, but can’t com- 
plain of fatigue, for we’ve made a famous 
capture. We've just seized Gianetto 
Sanpiero.” 

“God be praised!” cried Giuseppa. 
‘* He stole a milk goat from us last week.” 
These words delighted Gambo. 

** Poor fellow!” sighed Mateo. ‘He was 
hungry.” ; 

‘*The rascal defended himself like a 
lion,” continued the adjutant, taken aback 
a lttle by Mateo’s remark. ‘He killed 
one of my men, and not content, broke 
Corporal Chardon’s arm; but that’s not of 
much account, he’s only a Frenchman. 
Then Gianetto hid himself so well that 
Beelzebub couldn’t have discovered him. 
Had it not been for my little cousin For- 
tuhato, I should never have found him.” 

** Fortunato!” exclaimed Mateo. 

‘* Fortunato?” repeated Giuseppa. 

‘Yes, Gianetto was concealed under 
the pile of hay yonder; but my little 
cousin showed up the trick. I will speak 
to his uncle, the corporal, so he may send 
him a good present. And his name and 
yours shall be mentioned in my report to 
the advocate-general.” 

‘* Confusion!” grumbled Mateo. 

They had now reached the detachment. 
Gianetto was lying on the litter ready for 
the march. When he saw Mateo in 
Gambo’s company he scoffed bitterly, 
and turning toward the house spit on the 
sill, crying: . 

** A traitor’s abode!” 

Only a man knowing that his hold on 
life was brief would have applied the 
term *‘ traitor” to Falcone. The thrust of 
a poniard, so forceful as to need no sec- 
ond, would have avenged the insult on the 
spot. But Mateo did not stir except to 
carry his hand to his forehead like a man 
overwhelmed with shame. 

Fortunato had gone into the house. He 
soon reappeared with a bowl of milk, 
which he presented with lowered eyes to 
Gianetto. 

‘* Away with you!” cried the prisoner, 
in a voice of thunder. Then, turning to 
one of the soldiers, he said: 

**Comrade, give me some drink!” 

The man held out his canteen, and Gia- 
netto received the refreshment from one 
with whom he had exchanged shots a 
short time before. Then he asked to have 
his hands crossed on his breast instead of 
being bound behind his back. 

**T like to lie easy,” he said. 

His request was readily granted. The 
adjutant gave the signal for departure, 
bade adieu to Mateo, who did not respond, 
and the troop deseended at quick step into 

the plain. 
Vv. 

Ten minutes elapsed before Mateo 
opened his mouth. The child looked anx- 
ously, first at his mother, then at his 
father, whose eyes were fastened on him 
in concentrated wrath. 

‘“*You make a fine beginning!” said 
Mateo at length, in a tone calm but terri- 
fying to any one knowing the man. 

‘* Father!” burst out the child, advanc- 
ing in tears to throw himself at his 
parent's feet. 

But Mateo cried: 

‘* Behind me! behind me!” 

Fortunato drew back, sobbing and mo- 
tionless. 

Giuseppa stepped forward. She had no- 
ticed the watch chain hanging out of the 
boy’s shirt. 

‘“ Who gave you that watch?” she asked, 
severely. 

‘* My cousin, the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch and dashed it 
against a stone into a thousand pieces. 

‘* Wife,” he said, ‘‘ is that child mine?” 

The dark cheeks of Giuseppa turned 
crimson. 

** Mateo, do you know to whom you’re 
speaking?” 

‘*-Yes, he is my child; but he’s the first 
of his race who has turned traitor.” 

The sobs and whimpering of Fortunato 
were redoubled. Falcone’s eyes rested on 
him like a lynx’s. At last the father 

struck the butt of his gun on the ground 
with decision, then threw the weapon 
over his shoulder and took the. way to 
the mdquis, calling to the boy to follow 





him. Fortunato obeyed. 


Giuseppa ran after Mateo and seized his 
arm. 

‘He is your son,” she cried, trem- 
blingly, fixing her dark eyes on her hus- 
band to read what was passing in his soul. 
‘Leave me!” replied Mateo. ‘Iam his 
father.” 

Giuseppa kissed Fortunato and returned 
weeping to the cabin. She threw herself 
on her knees before an image of the Vir- 
gin and prayed fervently. Meanwhile 
Falcone proceeded some two hundred 
paces along the path and turned into a 
little ravine. He tried the earth with the 
butt of his gun and found it soft. and easy 
to dig. The spot appeared suitable for his 
purpose. 

‘* Fortunato, go to that large stone yon- 
der!” 7 

The child did as he was commanded, 
and fell on his knees. 

‘* Say your prayers!” 

‘Father! Father! don’t kill me!” 

‘Say your prayers!” repeated Mateo, in 
a terrible voice. 

Fortunato, sobbing and stammering, re- 
cited the Pater and the Credo. The father 
responded loudly “Amen” at the end of 
each prayer. 

‘* Are those all the prayers you know?” 

‘*T know the Ave Maria and the Litany 
which my aunt taught me.” 

**Long; but no matter.” 

The child recited the Litany in a tone 
scarcely audible. 

‘Have you finished?” 

‘‘Oh, Father! Father! pardon! forgive 
me! I'll not act so any more. I'll beg my 
uncle, the corporal, to forgive Gianetto.” 

While he was yet speaking, Mateo had 
taken aim, crying: 

‘*May God forgive you!” 

The child made a desperate effort to 
rise and embrace the knees of his father; 
but he had not the time. Mateo fired and 
Fortunato fell stone dead. 

Without looking at the dead body 
Mateo returned to the house for a spade to 
bury his son. Ue met Giuseppa, who was 
running in alarm at hearing the discharge 
of the weapon. 

** What have you done?” she cried. 

** Justice.” 

** Where is he?” 

‘In the ravine. I am going to bury 
him. He died like a Christian. I will 
have a mass sung. Send word tomy son- 
in-law, Tiodoro Bianchi, to come and live 
with us.” 
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WHERE the old western pike runs 
through the mound region of Ohio stands 
an olddesertedinn. Along, low wooden 
structure it is, full of small-paned win- 
dows and narrow doors, broken-backed 
with age, the roof and floors sagging 
with the weight of the big cobblestone 
chimneys. Hard by is a row of dilapi- 
dated barns that once sheltered many a 
Concord coach and good cob-horse; for the 
inn was a relay station in the mail- 
coaching days. Around about stretches a 
fair farming country, with here and there 
mysterious relics of a former race, known 
tous, for want of a better name, as ‘Iv. 
dian Mounds.” Great green lizards and 
serpents, bears and turtles, lie about in 
the meadows and along the banks of 
streams, or crouch among the trees upon 
the summits of little hills, silent, telling 
nothing of their builders. A little way 
from the inn itself is an immense mound 
shaped like a turtle,upon whose top there is 
acircle of oaks, centuries old, arranged like 
the oak circle of the Druids. In the cen- 
ter of the circle is a shallow grass-grown 
trench, and in the trench lies a square 
hewn block of stone. Tall grass grows in 
the trench, almost hiding the stone, but 
if you look carefully, there you will find 
it, sheltering a municipality of ants. 

’ Inthe year 18—, archeologists had not 
yet arrived by dint of hard study and in- 
vestigation at the point of realizing that 
they knew nothing of the origin of these 
mounds and never would. Scholars still 
hoped that the mounds would give up 





their secret, still believed that these in- 


scriptionless masses of earth would tell 
something of their origin. 

Dr. Adams, of New Haven, was a savant 
who devoted himself to studying the 
question of the identity of the mound 
builders, and having written a title pref- 
ace, and jotted down refutations of such 
theories as he considered not borne out 
by common sense, set out for Ohio to draw 
the material for the rest of his contem- 
plated book, from the mounds themselves. 
Strangely enough, Dr. Blampy, of Cam- 
bridge, another archeologist, also having 
written a title, preface, and several refu- 
tations, set out for the mound region at 
this very same time. Thus it was that 
aged Llewellyn Owens, the ownerof the 
old inn, not old then, however, but as 
new and uninteresting as any railroad 
restaurant of the present, saw dismount- 
ing from the top of the stage, one even- 
ing in the summer of 18—, a tall, scholar- 
ly looking man, wearing green goggles,and 
ashort, scholarly looking man wearing 
blue goggles. He of the green goggles 
was Dr. Adams, of New Haven; he of the 
blue goggles was Dr. Blampy, of Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Blampy was an archeologist 
who did not agree with Dr. Adams on all 
points of their common science. 
Llewellyn Owens was an antiquary, al- 
beit a humble one, still an antiquary, He 
was a Welshman, and what Welshman is 
not an antiquary? Love of the ancient 
descends with the blood of that most an- 
cient of nations. We of Wales know that 
ours was the language spoken by mankind 
before the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
The tendency to become antiquarians was 
planted in our race before the dawn of 
history. Owens was wild with excitement 
when he learned the errand which had 
brought the doctors to his door. He had 
read many theories concerning the mound 
builders, and he pinned his faith entirely 
upon one—the theory that the mé@unds 
were built by the descendants of the emi- 
grants who came to this country with Ma- 
doc, Prince of Wales, four centuries be- 
fore Columbus. He spoke to the doctors 
of his chosen theory, and was sadly as_ 
tonished to find that neither of them put 
any faith in it at all. Still, his belief was 
not shaken, he only became more anxious 
concerning the proposed investigations, 
and resolved to assist in them. 

Bright and early the next morning the 
two doctors, Llewellyn, two workmen, 
and I—then a young clergyman looking 
for a parish and staying at the inn fora 
few days—arrived at the turtle mound. 
This mound, being less that half a mile 
from the inn, was selected as the first 
point of attack. The doctors consumed 
much time in deciding where it would be 
best to commence their digging. Adams 
was for making an excavation in the side 
of the mound and carrying it clear 
through, Blampy was for digging a hole 
straight down in the center of the circle 
of oaks. After a discussion of several 
hours, they agreed to dig a hole in the 
center of the circle; but so long were they 
in coming to this decision that the work- 
men had thrown out scarcely three or four 
shovelfuls of earth when the watch 
hands pointed to the hour of noon and the 
expedition was forced to return to the inn 
for dinner. Llewellyn remained behind. 

The old man had carried a lunch with 
him. Blessed with a good appetite, he 
soon finished the lunch, and lighting his 
pipe, lay down in the shade of the tallest 
oak. A cicada zimmed in the grass at his 
feet; a blue jay sat on a branch overhead, 
picking at an acorn, and dropped bits of 
shell upon his upturned face; a long, black 
snake peered cautiously at him from out a 
dwarf hazel bush, and then scurried away 
in the brush, alarmed at a sudden great 
puff of smoke. A troop of tumbiebugs 
were rolling their curious balls up a little 
incline at the foot of the tree. One ball, 
much larger than the rest, slipped from 
the grasp of the bug who was pushing it, 
rolled down the incline, bounded over a 
small rootlet and broke. Llewellyn stared. 

In the midst of the débris of the broken 
ball lay a ring of gold. He picked it up. 
It was a plain, flat, heavy ring, without 
device or mark upon it. Wondering 
whence came the ring, and what strange 
chance had led the tumblebug to build 





his ball around it, Llewellyn placed 
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upon his finger. The tumblebug hurried 
after his lost ball with lumbering haste, 
and examined the broken bits with much 
flurry and anxiety. He seemed to miss 
something, and turning toward the man 
raised his queer front legs in an attitude 
of prayer, as if to implore him to return 
the ring. But Llewellyn saw not. Heed- 
less of the tiny suppliant, drowsy, his 
brain soothed with tobacco smoke, he lay 
in a reverie, meditating upon the past. 
Who built the mounds? Eight centuries 
ago had Madoc and his Welsh landed on 
the American coast. In a century’s time 
their descendants would have multiplied 
sufficiently to penetrate to the West and 

‘build these mounds. Seven centuries ago 
they were here. 

** Would that seven centuries might be 
rolled back, and I be here to see the 
mounds as they were then,’ thought 
Liewellyn. The cicada shrieked, the blue 
jay chattered. A cloud floated across the 
sun and a swift arising wind fluttered the 
leaves of the ancient oaks. The old man’s 
head nodded, his eyelids half closed. The 
tumblebug frantically waved his legs, the 
black snake peered out from the hazel 
bush again and his eyes glittered. ‘“Would 
that seven centuries might be rolled back 
and I be here to see the mounds as they 
were then,” muttered Llewellyn. He 
stretched himseif, yawned and rubbed bis 
hands together. The ring on his finger 
turned as he rubbed. The cicada zimmed, 
the blue jay chattered, the snake thrust 
his head far out from the hazel bush, and 
how his eyes glittered. The old man had 
vanished. 

At one o’clock we were all back on the 
mound. In addition to the two workmen 
employed in the morning, the doctors had 
hired John Owens, the thirty years old son 
of Liewellyn. Liewellyn himself was not 
on the mound when we arrived there, and 
we conjectured that he had walked across 
the fiélds to the neighboring village to 
purchase some tobacco. 

Digging proceeded rapidly. The hole 
had gone down about three feet when the 
point of John Owen's pick gave forth a 
sharp ring. The doctors rushed to the 
hole, and, seizing the picks and shovels 
from the hands of the workmen, speedily 
brought to light a hewn block of stone 
about three feet long, two feet wide, and 
one foot thick. Every one was greatly 
excited, for surely this must be the cover of 
a grave or treasure house. By prying and 
lifting we got the stone out of the hole 
and laid it on the grass. There was noth- 
ing but solid earth underneath where the 
stone had lain. Very carefully did the 
doctors dig there, sifting every shovel- 
ful of earth, and in the fifth shovelful 
was found a ring, a plain, heavy ring of 
gold. The doctors examined it carefully, 
critically, but passed no opinion concern- 
ing it; for there was no mark, no scratch 
upon it; nothing from which to guess its 
origin. It was a ring of gold, and that 
was all. It was handed to me for safe 
keeping, and I placed it upon the ring 
finger of my right hand. Greater dis- 
coveries were in store. A disk of tar- 
nished silver about the size of a dollar 
was discovered by Dr. Adams, and a 
strange thing of brown clay, resembling 
a modern tobacco pipe, was brought to 
light by Dr. Blampy. Rubbing the silver 
disk in the dirt removed the tarnish and 
there was plainly discernible a rudely en- 
graved picture of a goat. 

‘* What is this? A goat, the emblem of 
Wales!” exclaimed Dr. Adams, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Owens is right after all, and the mounds 
were built by Welshmen.” 

‘Why, that medal is for all the world 
like one my father wears fastened to his 
vest by a black ribbon,” said John Owens. 
‘It is a reward of merit that was given 
to him by a schoolmaster in the old coun- 
try.” 

** Dr. Adams, another and most remark- 
able corroboration of your new theory that 
the mound builders came from Wales,” 
sneered Dr. Blampy. 

Upon the stem of the pipe-like thing 
letters showed dimly. After some polish- 
ing one could faintly read the letters 
“MPW CINN O.” 

**Madoc, Prince of Wales!” cried Dr. 
Adams, with enthusiasm; ‘‘and the rest 
is probably some Welsh word. At supper 
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we will get Owens to translate it for us; 
meanwhile let us on with the work. Tru- 
ly, this is a glorious day for science.” 

‘Perhaps I can translate it for you,” 
said John Owens; ‘‘I know a little Welsh. 
It looks very like a tobacco pipe, I should 
say. Hello! what is this? ‘MPW CINN 
O.’ Why, that stands for ‘ Martin P. Wil- 
son, Cincinnati, Ohio,’ according to my 
notion. He makes pipes, and I know his 
place well, for I worked there myself one 
winter.” 

“Man!” said Dr. Adams, with deep 
scorn, ‘‘tell me how this pipe, as you 
choose to call it, came to be buried three 
feet down in soil that hasn’t been disturb- 
ed for nobody knows how long—tell me 
this and I will accept your interpreta- 
tion.” 

‘I ax your pardon, sir; I can’t tell, 
surely I can’t.” 

** And you too, sir,” said Adams, turn- 
ing upon Blampy fiercely, ‘can you ex- 
plain this—are you ready to explain it by 
a similar piece of sophistry?” 

Blampy cowered before the fierce front 
of Adams, and did not venture to reply. 
Indeed, how did this pipe of yesterday, if 
pipe it be, come to be buried three feet 
down in soil that had not been disturbed 
since the white man came to Ohio? Not 
even the learned Blampy could answer 
this. The hole was widened and deepened 
and several hours passed without the dis- 
covery of more relics. I withdrew to the 
shade and lay down. I looked at the ring, 
mute waif of the unutterable past, lazily 
turning it upon my finger and meditating. 
How long had this band of gold lain in 
the earth? Who had worn it last—maiden 
fair, bride, or was it the prized ornament 
of some simple redskin chief? What tale 
of sorrow or of joy could it tell? Who 
was its last wearer, and what was his 
fate? Would that I might know! 

My headswam. A mist floated before 
my eyes and floated away again. What 
had happened? I was on the mound, but 
the massive oaks had dwindled into mere 
saplings, the hole we had been digging 
was filled, the doctors and the workmen 
had vanished clean away and where they 
had just now been digging, I saw sitting 
upon the self-same square hewn block of 
stone we had found buried three feet deep 
in the earth, Llewellyn Owens. A look of 
deep surprise sat on his features, a look of 
great amusement, of bewilderment. I 
gazed, not thinking, merely looking, my 
reflective powers numb, only my percep- 
tive powers being active. As I gazed, I 


troop of men dressed in the garb of an 
elder day, come winding up the side of 
the mound, and in their midst walked one 
whose hands were bound as if he were a 
prisoner. At the sight of Llewellyn, the 
line halted and stared, and all the astonish- 
ment that showed in Llewellyn’s face 
found a reflection in their faces. At last 
one stepped forth and said in Welsh, 
Welsh of a somewhat antique pronuncia- 
tion, but still Welsh: 

**Who art thou? Dost thou not know 
better than to sit upon the sacred stone of 
judgment? Lo, we bring a man to try 

im upon the charge of theft and find thee 
on the judicial stone. What dost thou in 
the judicial seat? Who art thou—a 
judge?” 

**Me? I’m Llewellyn Owens, proprietor 
of Owens’s inn on the turnpike yonder. 
Who are you, and by what right are you 
masquerading like this and scaring honest 
people? Ihavea mind to complain of you 
to a ire Johnson and have you all ar- 
rested. I see you there, John Jones, I 
r ize you.” 

‘*How strangely he speaketh,” said 
one. 

** How strangely he is dressed,” said 
another. 

‘*From Owens’s iun,” said a third; “is 
he daft? Come, come, sir, cease trifling, 
who art thou?” 

**Who art thou—who art thou?” shouted 
a chorus of voices. 

**T have told you once. I sha’n’t tell 
you again. I sha’n’t answer again for such 
mummers as you,” replied Llewellyn an- 
grily. The crowd stared at him insilence, 
and at length, disconcerted by their steady 
stare, he nervously reached in his pocket 
for his pipe, filled it, lighted it, and pro- 
ceeded to smoke it. At the scratching of 
the match and the burst of responsive 
flame, the crowd exhibited alarm; but 
when clouds of smoke issued from 
eres mouth, they sprang back in 





rror. 
“He is a fiend, a demon!” 





heard the sound of voices and beheld a 


** See, he eats fire! He is Pwea, the evil 
~~“ that lives in mines and breatheth 


Behold he rubs a bit of wood and it 
bursts into flame, he lights the brown 
a and it burns and he breatheth the 


“‘Exorcise him! Exorcise him! Call 
the priest! Father Radnor, help!” 

‘Who are you talking to, anyway?” 
exclaimed Llewellyn. ‘‘Get out, you 
Bedlamites! You are all crazy and 
all Welsh! Well, I never saw the like! 
I believe that the madhouse at Rock- 
ville must have burned down. Where are 
those plaguey doctors?” 

In answer to the call for the priest, a 
tall, stately man in a long black robe 
stepped forth and stretching his hand 
toward Llewellyn cried: ‘‘Retro Sathanas! 
retro Sathanas! fuge ad Orcum, proditor 
animorum! Courage, hearts, ths 
demon will vanish before me. Retro 
Sathanas! retro Sathanas! fuge ad 
Orcum, proditor animorum !” 

“Til be han if I'll stand this any 
longer,” shouted Llewellyn, springing to 
his feet and rushing toward the group. 
Helter-skelter they fled; but out of the 
fleeing crowd sped a stone which struck 
Llewellyn on the temple and he sank to 
the ground, The fleeing men paused 
when their pursuer fell, and little by 
little ventured back until they became 
bold enough to feel of the body to see if 
life remained. 

‘*Oh, sons of Madoc!” said the priest, 
‘* the evil spirit bas flown, stricken by the 
hand of Heaven in answer to my prayer; 
the shape it took upon itself lies here. 
Let us ath it quickly lest the evil spirit 
return and enter it again.” 

While messengers were going for 
shovels some of the bravest men charily 
examined the body. 

‘** See,” said one, ‘‘ he hath a ring upon 
his hand; may I keep it, Father?” 

‘*No, by my soul, no! It is accursed. 
Bury it with him—bury it with him.” 

The men who had gone after shovels 
soon returned, and in a few minutes a 
grave was dug, and the body placed with- 
in it. 

‘* Lay the stone of judgment upon his 
breast, children, so that he may not rise 
again to trouble us with his magic arts. I 
will bless it.” The priest made the sign 
of the cross upon the great stone, it was 
placed on top of the body and the grave 
filled. ‘‘ Peace be with thee,” chanted the 
priest, standing on the ve—*' peace be 
with thee, tenement of clay once possessed 
of a devil. Sleep, sleep, wake not, wake 
not, wake”— 

‘*Wake up. sir,” yelled a voice in my ear. 
Iarose. Itwas night. Jim, the hostler of 
the inn, was standing over me. I had 
slept the afternoon away. 

‘** John Owens sent me after you, sir. 
They left in such a aps that they forgot 
that you were asleep. hen it come dark 
and you didn’t come, John sent me after 
you. The doctors is gone off.” 

‘*They have?” 

‘*Yes, sir. Each one on ’em was afraid 
t’other would be first to publish an account 
of their discoveries, so they both lit out 
for home.” 

Then the digging was at an end. I 
walked to the hole and threw the ring into 
it. With a mighty heave, I toppled the 
stone over so that falling into the hole, it 
would cover the ring. When I reached 
the inn, Llewellyn Owens had not re- 
turned, nor did he ever return, nor did [ 
ever tell what I knew concerning his dis- 
appearance—that he died and turned to 
dust seven hundred years before he was 
born. Who would have believed me? 

MADISON, WIs. 
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THE SNOW MAN. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





WHILE showed the moon her silver cup 
Out of the south the wind blew up; 
The prisoned brooklet heard the stir, 
And with the dawn the woodpecker 
Sent all the orchard arches through 
His unexpected rat-tat-too, 

And pale icicles, every one, 

Shed tears because they saw the sun. 


When I went out-of-doors to play 
With Jack—for it was holiday— 

I saw our cousin Ned, who ran 

And called to us: ‘‘ Let’s build a man!” 
So near the birch tree, white and slim, 
We trod a big, round place for him, 
And rolled great puffy snowballs that 
Would make him very tall and fat. 
We got fresh snow, and soft and white, 
To put his joints together right; 

Some shiny bits of coal], and round, 
To fix a bottoned coat we found; 
Potatoes were his mouth and eyes, 
Astonishing in shape and size; 

A rosy apple was his nose, 

And then, to crown his head, we chose 
A barrel-hoop, all set about 

With turkey feathers stiff and stout. 


And then we shouted, every one, 
“Hurrali! hurrah! He’s done! he’s done!”’ 





CLINTON, N. Y, 


THE ENCHANTED FIELD. 





BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


| Opp as are many of the customs and 
traditions transplanted by the Mennonite 
emigrants from the Black Forest region of 
Germany to the level prairies of Kansas 
and the Dakotas, none are more delight- 
ful than the fairy tales with which the 
children regale each other during the long 
winter evenings. When the prairie bliz- 
zards sweep over the plains and heap high 
the fine hard snow above the earth-walled 
dugouts or the sod-roofed cabins, the 
pretty tales of the fatherland are evoked 
to pass the hours. 

Overtaken by a storm one winter night, 
I lay on a pile of buffalo skins in the 
corner of a Mennonite dugout, and heard 
the story of ‘‘the Enchanted Field.” No 
lamps were lighted, but a blazing fire on 
an earthen hearth sent a ruddy glow over 
the half-dozen black-haired children who 
crouched about the elder brother, the nar- 
rator. He was a model story-teller, this 
sturdy-limbed Johann, and the staring 
eyes and rapt attention of his wondering 
group of listeners showed with what 
power he painted his picture. His begin- 
ping was characteristic of all true fairy 
stories: 

Once upon a time there lived in the 
Black Forest a powerful prince. His 
castle was the greatest in the land, and he 
ruled all the surrounding country. He 
had wonderful powers over Nature as well 
as man; and it was raid that he built his 
castle in a single day simply by ordering 
it to appear. But one thing he did not 
have—children. He longed for a daugh- 
ter to brighten his magnificent home and 
to inherit his wealth. 

One day, while riding at a distance 
from the castle, he saw a beautiful girl 
standing near the gate of a cottage. He 
called to her; but she was frightened and 
ran. 

So the prince swept her away in a sud- 
den whirlwind and ordered her taken to 
his castle. 

** Now,” said he to himself, “I will 
have a daughter and will no longer be 
lonely.” 

Hecla, on awakening from her swoon, 
found herself in a splendidly furnished 
room of a magnificent palace. From the 
window was the most attractive garden 
she had ever seen. The trees bore purple 
and gold-tinted fruits, and the grass was 
sprinkled with flowers of every wonder- 
ful hue. The prince sent her word that 
she was the undisputed princess of all that 
she saw. - 

Yet amid all her grandeur the poor 
princess faded and grieved. 

‘‘She lacks amusement in my old cas- 
tle,” said the prince; and he went into a 
certain field near by and dug up a dozen 
turnips which he gave to the girl on a sil- 
ver platter. He gave her alsc a curiously 
carved wand and said: 

‘Little one, here is all you need to 
make you happy. Touch with this wand 
one of these roots and wish for it to as- 
sume some shape. The turnips are from 
an enchanted field and will become what- 
ever you order them.” 

With these instructions he left her 
alone. 

Hecla did not lose any time. She 
touched one of the turnips with her wand. 
‘*Eureka, my sister,” she commanded, 
‘‘ appear!” and immediately her playmate 
was with her. Then another and another 
was called, and soon she had a dozen of 
her friends in the room. 

But her pleasure did not long remain. 
In about three days Hecla noticed that 
Eureka and the others, true to their real 
—their turnip—nature, began to shrivel 
up and wilt. Their faces grew pale; they 
could not walk; and the next morning 
they were so sickly that she felt sorry for 
them. The pet dog had died already, and 
by night all had passed away. 

She sent for the prince. “ What docs 
this mean?” she asked, haughtily. 

‘“‘I cannot help their being turnips,” he 
responded; ‘‘and when the life-juices of 
the roots are gone they must dry up and 
die. But I will bring you some more 
from the enchanted field, and you can be- 
gin over again.” 








He did so, and another sister, another 
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pet dog and other little friends came into 
being and amuséd the lonely princess. 
At regular intervals the turnips were re- 
newed, so that Hecla always had her 
playmates with her.» 

But winter was coming on; the ground 
was frozen, and search far and wide as he 
could the prince could find no more tur- 
nips in the enehanted field. 

The princess again began to droop and 
sorrow, and finally the prince caused his 
attendants to build great fires under- 
ground in the field, and when an acre of 
land warmed he sowed turnip seed. Day 
after day he and the princess watched the 
growth of the turnips. and longed for the 
time when they should be ready for trans- 
formation. 

All the time, too, the father of Hecla 
was searching through the Black Forest 
for his daughter. He was anxious and 
worried, for fear she had been killed by 
some wild animal, or had been lost in the 
lonely woods. 

At last, after many days of waiting, and 
when the princess was pearly discouraged, 
her captor brought her a few small tur- 
nips. During the waiting she had con- 
ceived a fortunate idea. Laying the 
wand on one of the roots she transformed 
it into a bee and said to it: 

‘* Fly, fly little bee, to the rising of the 
sun, and find my father. Tell him that I 
whom he loves lie here captive, and lead 
him hither.” 

The bee buzzed off; but while she was 
watching it a meadow lark. that had been 
balancing itself on a spray of evergreen 
flew up and seized it in its bill. 

Then the captive girl laid her wand on 
another turnip and formed a nimble 
cricket. Her orders were whispered: 

‘* Hop, litte cricket, to my father in the 
Black Forest, and tell him that I am here 
in the prince's castle; then bring him 
hither.” 

But the cricket was not out.of sight 
when a big stork lowered its long neck and 
gobbled it up. 

The princess was almost disconraged, 
but she formed a snowbird next. 

“Fly, pretty bird,” she said, “find my 
father and lead him here to rescue me.” 

The bird soared away, higher and high- 
er, until at last it was lost. to view. It 
traveled for many days, and at last 
alighted upon the branch of a tree under 
which the father lay sleeping. It hopped 
down by his side and piped the message 
in his ear; and then, its strength giving 
out, it died. 

The father, on awakening, did not no 
tice the dead bird bv his side, but over- 
joyel by the good news he had received 
of his daughter, hurried away to make up 
an army and rescue her. 

In the meanwhile the daughter, Hecla, 
knowing that the bird had been faichful, 
dressed herself in all the gold and jewels 
she could beg from her jailer. 

Then she called him, and told him that 
before she would form her court anew 
she must know exactly how many-turnips 
there were in the acre, so she could lay 
her plans for selecting her companions. 

This task the prince undertook at once. 
Getting on his hands and knees he count- 
ed over the entire acre; for he would do 
anything to win the girl’s friendship. 
When he had completed the work he 
thought he would re-count to be exact, 
and the two results not agreeing he was 
forced to count the acre over a third 
time. 

As he began on the last count Hecla took 
advantage of him. Changing a monstrous 
turnip which she had saved into a pranc- 
ing charger, she leaped on the horse’s 
back and went galloping away over brier 
and thicket into the free woods, where she 
met her father and his company coming 
to her relief. She carried her jewels home, 
and they made her family the richest in 
the neighborhood. 

“Since then,” concluded the young 
Mennonite, ‘‘the peasants refer to the 
prince as the turnip-counter, a name 
which makes him very angry; and he de- 
clares that when he next gets a little prin- 
cess into his castle she shall never enjoy 
any of the pleasures of the enchanted 
field ” 


‘“‘ How did he try to capture any more?” 
asked one of the little folks by the fire- 





place, as the speaker closed. A gust of 
snow came whirling down the chimney 
just then, and Johann declared that they 
must all seamper to bed—there would be 
drifts to shovel out in the morning; but 
he promised that he would answer the 
question some other time. 
ABILENE, KAN. 





PEBBLES. 
Post haste—a special delivery stamp. 


...-A joint debate—Haggling over the 
price of a sirloin roast.—-The Worcester 
Gazette. 





...He (gazing at the stars): ‘‘I wonder 
which are the evil stars?”’ She: ‘‘ The ones 
that wink.” —New York Herald. 


..“*But why did they break off the match 
at the last moment?” ‘Oh, the color of his 
hair killed everything in her trousseau.”— 
Life. 


. He: ** Will you be mine, please?’ She 
“4 You will have to apply to a higher court 
than the ‘common pleas.’ Ask Papa.”— 
Boston Post. 


..A little Maine girl, in whose family 
there came an addition, remarked, with a 
sigh: “‘ Now we shall have to cut the pie in 
six pieces.” —The Morning Star. 


..Little May was showing the pictures 
in the album to the visitor, and on coming 
to the picture of her father’s first wife, she 
said: ‘“‘ That’s my elder mother.”—Tit-Bits. 


..Doctor: ‘‘My dear madame, there is 
nothing the matter with you—you only 
need rest.’’ ‘‘ But, Doctor, just look at my 
tongue!” “Needs rest, too, madame.’’— 
Fliegende Buitter. 


....Mother: Olive, what has happened 
that you are inso much better humor than 
when you went to school?” Olive: Oh, be- 
cause Miss Brown told me I was such a good 
little studio.” 


.. Editor (to office boy): ‘‘How do you 
spell ‘tautology?’”’ Office boy (promptly): 
“T don’t spell it at all.” Editor (angrily): 
‘““What did you go to school for?” Office 
boy (sadly): ‘‘Because I had to.’’—The 
Christian at Work. 


..Mrs. Vane: ‘What a man Mr. Jones is 
to flatter! Hetold me to-day that I looked 
young enough to be my own daughter.” 
Mrs. Blunt: “Your own daughter by a 
former marriage, he probably meant.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


... Too Literal.—Teacher: ‘“‘When the wise 
men came to the king, what did they say?” 
Boy: “‘ They said: ‘O, King, live forever!’ ”’ 
Teacher: ‘Quite right; and what then?” 
Boy: “And immediately the king lived for- 
ever.’’—Life’s Calendar. 


..“‘I don’t think Papa cares much for 
you, Fred,’’ she whispered softly. ‘* That’s 
all right,’’ he replied, ‘‘ forewarned is fore- 
armed, you know.”’ ‘‘ Wouldn’t it benice,” 
she continued, in a much lower whisper, “‘if 
you were really four armed?’’—The Epoch. 


..Colonel Bluff: “You might as well 
acknowledge that you stole the chickens, 
Uncle. I founda piece of the brown coat 
you wore that night in the hen shed.” Un- 
cle Ebon (triumphantly): ‘‘ Now, I cotch 
you, Colonel. I didn’t w’ar a brown coat 
dat night.”’—Puck. 


.. Railroad President: ‘That was a bad 
accident, but it might have been a thousand 
times worse. Suppuse those cars had taken 
fire! Phew! Why didn’t they?” Superin- 
tendent: ‘A lazy brakeman had ‘et the fires 
go out.”’ President: ‘‘ Raise his salary.’’— 
New York Weeklv. 


..““ You know, Dorothy, these biscuits 
of yours,” he began, as he reached across 
the breakfast table, and helped himself to 
the seventh. ‘‘ Yes?’’ said his wife, with a 
weary, feeble smile. ‘ Ah! they’re nothing 
like Mother’s.”” ‘“‘No?” And the smile 
was gone. “No. Not a bit. You see, 
Mother’s were heavy and gave me dyspepsia, 
while yours are as light as a feather, and I 
can eat about--why, what’s the matter, 
Dorothy?” She had fainted.—Kate Ficld’s 
Washington. 


.. “Little Imogen’s father is a minister,” 
says the Ladies’ Home Journal, “and 
known far and wide for his goodness and 
benevolence. When Imogen was three years 
old, she ran out-of-doors one day, where ber 
father had been walking through the snow. 
Attheonce little maid began trying to put her 
small feet in the big footprints. Her mother 
went to the door, and exclaimed, ‘Why, 
Imogen! what are you trying todo?’ ‘Oh,’ 
the little lady made reply, ‘I’m walking in 
the steps of righteousness,’ ” 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
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GREEK cRoss.—Selected. 
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Upper square: 1, To begin; 2, a small 
drum; 3, over; 4, wanders; 5, a lock of 
hair. 

Lefthand: 1, A region; 2, a report; 3, 
plentiful; 4, plants of the cabbage family; 
5, a lock of hair. 

Central square: 1, A lock of hair; 2, a 
black bird; 3, to elude; 4, a plant which 
grows in wet ground; 5, to scoff. 

Right hand: 1, To seoff; 2, grand; 3, de- 
clined; 4, a mournful poem; 5, to color 
anew. 

Lower square: 1, To scoff; 2, mother of 
pearl; 3, applause; 4, one of the Muses; 5, 
to furnish with a new upper part. 

“ HOMER.”’ 
CUBE. 
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From 1 to 2, suffering quietly. 

From 1 to3, molding. 

From 2 to 4, liable to taxes. 

From 3 to 4, a foreign people. 

From 5 to 7, an artist. 

From 5 to 6, people. 

From 6 to 8, defamation. 

From 7 to 8, toenter again. 

From 1 to 5, support. 

From 2 to6, articles for kitchen use. 
From 3 to 7, to burn wood to a cinder. 
From 4 to 8, a Turkish title of dignity. 


DIAMOND IN DIAMOND. 
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Central diamond: 1, A ‘vowel; 2, entire; 
3, permits; 4, cut off: 6 a consonant. 

Outside diamond: A consonant; a 
step (from the French): 3, an pe venom piece 
of cloth worn by Grecian and Roman ladies; 
4, makes sacred; 5, gentle declination; 6, a 
holy fear; 7, a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, OF FEB. 18rTu. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

“We have met the enemy, and they are 

ours—two ships, two brigs, one schooner, 


and one sloop.’ *_COMMODORE 


PERRY to 
GENERAL HARRISON. 








Summer Rivals. 
Some are unrivalled. Pear/- 
tne has many imitations, but 
no rivals, Any of these may 
be dangerous ; all of them are 
disappointing. Peardine is re- 
liable and safe. In all washing 
and cleaning, it saves the thing 
washed, while it saves labor in 
washing. You can find Pear/- 
zne in a million homes; you will 


find ita blessing i in your own. 
Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





For 
Piles, 


eat ~ POND’S 
bruises, EXTRACT, 


ounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SURSTITUTE 


MAGHOLIA METAL 


Eight Leading ¢ Gov ernments 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for 
Dy namo,Rolling-Mill, Hi, > 

Spe En, ne,Saw-Miil, 
ton-Mill, r-Mill, and ‘al 
Machinery arings. Mage 
golia 4 ash Friction 
: . Saccrs aud sole Manu- 

facturers. 

Cortlandt St.. New York. 

Chicago Office, 41 Traders Building. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


a by 


ALL COOD COOKS 


The Year Found. 


Send to AR o es 
for Cook Book OUR & 00, Bhicego. 


- EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


5 Uric Acid raastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
gout ee? a Dr. L. a. 
eho says: ‘* I improve 
E aally fe from te use ofthis valuable 
water, and am recommending it to 
my patients.’’ C. Page, 
(Heg p Ma 31 t., N. Y., says: ‘‘There 
Js no doubt shout | it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is a big thing 
lam an advocate for its use in the Urie Acia 
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thority upon Mineral 


Itisa positive cure for "Kidney 
+r troubles. 


Send for = let. 
AY, NEW YORK. 


B 
OFFICE : 945 BRO. 








FONTS 
In Marble, Ophite, Carved Wood, etc. 
Send ipe Pilastrated bs hand-books. 


59 Carmine St.. New Vork. 
NE EH 
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GF RF ANU Foon 






PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 






AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
“WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IN VALIDS 
CONVALESCENTS 


AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


CHILDRE’® 


SD-D BY DRUGEISTS + SHIPPING DEPOT JOHN CARLE & SONS.NewveRs 
THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 

ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 


and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former Petce of these books has been, for “ THE 
UNNER LIFE OF ABRAH "AM LINCOLN, "975c. We 
wit furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 

exhaus 
Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retaiea at 0c, We will furnish it t postpaid at B5e, 
Early orders are requested. Addres 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, } af 1, per 100 Ibs.............. $— 


“ Shipping “* 
Straw, Rive, per, 100 


“ Wheat * 





State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. - 
Western, fresh-laid... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys, Small, fanc oF. 
Mixed weig ts, ‘choice... 


| eS ere ae 
Chickens, RS AP eeeere er 19 
State and Penn.............008 14 


se _ Western Lisnsbeidideewiaes ta 4 
B 


Psiistiecce 
Ducks. Jersey, choice... 
sees State and Penn.. 


Terre eeeeeererrrereerrrrerrr creer iy 


MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair SB enme: per 


VEGETABLES. 
es el re i . 
Ke Hebron” mt 

ng — per bbl. . 
Cabbage, per 100.......... 


Cele , per doz. bunches. Webthsessosy nia 
Onions, Bt gees bbl 


se Hubbard, per bbl.. 
ee Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


eeeeweeeeeeeeseeee 





Ki r d. -h. Mir asued oonn> 2 

ea "iain 1 
‘vol as epatipeeeb oes 

De EN ANE WU. cc ceccceccccsee 2 

* Ben Davis, per bbi...... 2 

* Common. per bbl........ > 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbi.. oe 

: Fe tg’ . per se... a me 
Oranges. Indian River. per box...... 

Si: Fla., b he ase eee ees : 


DOMESTIC’ DRIED FRUIT. 
ies A Southern, si 1891. 





Quart liced.. 

“ h ped, i801... Seis ixsd 

Peaches, evaporated, en fancy. ‘15 
“ Southern, peeled, 1801 boossesoe 








un-dried 1891......+seeee0- 
Sionioteerten Sees eceeeeererneeeesee 
FTUMS, State .cocssecscsroeevereterenesvese 6 
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Raspberries, errs, Evaporated, ii seus 6eem 


WHOLESALE quoTsTIONE TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
Lfor the week ending Thursday, Feb. 18th, 1892.) - 
SUGAR. 





PROVISIONS . 

RK 
Mess, per bbl..............000008 $ 9 75@$10 50 
INE 5. 5) 555 vis ane Suhaclingensah 12 13 00 
Short tnear. | 3 eee _— _—— 
Peeae SD Yn. vc asecsae ovis —-@won 

SEF: 
M Rts sth ceccepestiont 9 10 0 
Family oe SON alvlpsmibie vb vconk 10 ae Tl 00 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... 14 li 3 
en is 0 

Pickied Shouiders, ec ae 
Smoked m cate, 4@IC. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 

CRIN, BIN oct vnc cnkccesntecvecs = 

= ET sinn os tndee Cag eboune see 13 “Gan, 

PN Mon cr dGbc desc sap hcawes sive cy 19 @28 

: Ww RURGRcisca ad's dae Ro eee vince 16 @%3 
CHEESE. 

State Factor y = EE 
Aye tee Hoe arte 
bene. MEAL, Erc. 

City Mill, DG Si deanden sb ses 030kee $5 00@$5 15 

Patents 2, Sago aeRO 5 4 5 

aw Stee ? iaameg.>s-coe+s08= 2% - : 4 

Minn, Spring Wheat, per bbi...2.7.". 3 308 8B 

3 feats 

Corn Meal, per bbl..................... 2 7@ 3 10 

GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
~ 1 Northern Spring........ 3— @$i 10 
Mid eates va pee ten scence oe 1 B8K@ 
“unerasied Winter Red..... ... 8 @111%4 
Wade Ce UcaatinntusWe <i caves ee 8 @ 1 02 
} 48 












evesesevccts $4 35 @$4 85 


um, per 100 Ibs 3 9744@ 4 30 
=f Oxen and 

ESR “8 50 @400 
2 Ald and 


Live Veal Calves, per ........... 4 hy 
Live calves, W: oe: per f...... 3 3 
Calves, d ° rs, h 6 
Live a. prime, per me. 3 Hs 
per B........ 
Live Sheep, good to prime per h 6 @ 6% 
Hogs. count: drewed per ®....... 8 '@. OF 
country per B...... 
live, per 100 Ibs.............. $5 00 @$5 50 
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\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 





THE Island of Cuba is so near us, geograph- 
ically, that it should be comparatively 
wellknown. Yet it isso far from us from 
social and political points of view that it 
has remained less known than many a land 
separated from us by wider seas. Across a 
narrow strait, asix hours’ sail from our most 
southern border, and we come at once upon 
its principal city-and seaport, a city that is 
not surpassed in population by more than 
ten of the cities of theUnion.- Yet so little 
affiliation have we with it that in this city 
to-day, the members of the “‘ American 
colony,’’ who are of any importance in its 
social or business life may be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand. There are fewer 
Americans in Havana and in Cuba than in 
any city and country of equal importance in 
Europe; and fewer Americans visit the 
Island than visit the most remote coun- 
tries of the Old World. 

In the average American mind, two cer- 
tain ideas respecting Cuba are pretty defi- 
nitely developed, notwithstanding this ab- 
solute lack of personal knowledge. These 
are, first, that the soil of Cubais of excep- 
tional richness; and, second, that we should 
possess it. 

The first of the ideas has had its founda- 
tion partly in fact, but has grown by much 
feeding upon that glamour which writers so 
often throw over tropical countries when 
making them subject to their pens. In 
regard to Cuba we must admit that there 
is good precedent for this. Columbus wrote 
in a most eulogistic strain regarding the 
beauty and luxuriance of its verdure. ‘“‘ As 
he approached the noble Island,” says 
Irving, “‘ he was struck with its magnitude 
and the grandeur ofits features; its high 
and airy mountains, its fertile valleys, and 
long sweeping plains watered by noble 
rivers; its stately forests; its bold promon- 
tories and stretching headlands, which 
melted away into the remotest distance.” 
And, using the words of the great discoverer 
himself: ‘‘ One could live there forever,” he 
says; ‘‘it is the most beautiful island that 
eyes ever beheld.”’ This has been the key- 
note which writers have followed for four 
hundred years, and thus a general opinion 
has prevailed which has been formed and 
colored by such means, and accepted as 
accurate without much question. 

This opinion has been fostered, too, by 
the fact that the two principal productions 
of the Island, and almost the only ones by 
which it has become known in the world of 
commerce, can be grown with success only 
where the soil is of an exceeding richness: 
and further, that these two products— 
sugar and tobacco—will return a greater 

value per cultivated area than almost any- 
thing else that the soil yields up in return 
for the labor bestowed uponit. In all agri- 
culture these are the best synonyms for 
richness, and the knowledge that they can 
be grown establishes the value of the land. 

The second idea to which I have made 
reference is that Cuba should belong to the 
United States. This idea, among the mass 
of our population, is well-nigh universal. 
With some it is merely a belief without any 
especial basis of reason. With others it is 
that same desire for the annexation of ter- 
ritory that leads the individual farmer to 
covet all the land that adjoins his own. 
Some believe that the United, States should 
possess such territory as wotld enable it to 
produce within its own bounds everything 
needed for the sustenance of its people, and 
in this matter Cuba would help us in the 


.| above items more than any other territory 


that we could possibly acquire. Moreover, 
we are almost the only market that Cuba 
has for these products, so that it appears 
that both countries would have strong rea- 
son to favor a closer commercial relation, if 
nothing further. 

Against this we must set the fact that 
the population of Cuba is wholly foreign 
to our own, in its history, traditions and 
habits. We have had ample evideree with- 
in our own borders that we do_ not easily 
assimilate the people of southern Europe, 
and the Cubans have all the characteristics 
of those people,only a hundred timesintensi- 
fied. To take two millions of these people, 
Cubans, Creoles, coolies and Negroes, into 
the Union and endeavor to make them con- 
form to our established usages and institu- 








tions is a task for which we are hardly 


prepared. des I Ltatek, is the conclusion. 
to which any one will come who spends a 
little time in studying them upon their 
own ground. Meanwhile, it is desirable 
that we should foster closer commercial re- 
lations, because, as I have said, we are the 
largest consumers of their products, and if 
given the opportunity—as they are now to 
some extent under the recent reciprocity 
agreements—they will come to us naturally 
for most of that which they must purchase 
from other countries. We have been 
estopped in the past from much of this 
trade which would naturally have been 
ours, by the drastic measures taken by Spain 
to keep the Island for its own plucking. In 
the matter of flour, for instance, Spain first 
prohibited the growing of wheat upon the 
Island, and then imposed a tariff that was 
practically prohibitive upon flour imported 
from any source except the mother country. 
Whether wheat could be grown there 
| with profit, if it was permitted, is an open 
question; but if Americans were there and 
largely engaged in agriculture, it would 
doubtless soon be attempted. Thereissome 
disposition in the United States to claim 
that wheat cannot be grown ina land where 
there are never frosts. But the immense 
wheat production of the plains of India are 
a sufficient answer to this. The traveler 
through Cuba sees many undulating hill- 
sides and high-lying plateaus that seem 
ideal places for the cultivation of the cereal. 

The one characteristic American crop that 
is largely grown is Indian corn; and curi- 
ously enough this is seen more in close 
proximity to the cities than in the remoter 
rural districts. The fields that I have ex- 
amined contain almost always a good 
“stand,” but neither the stalk nor the ear 
grow, as large as with us. It is principally 
a winter crop, coming to maturity in Janu- 
ary and February; but instead of being 
allowed fully to mature, it is cut as the 
grains harden and sold in the cities for for- 
age. Every morning a long procession of 
mules may be seen wending their way into 
Havana over the various country roads, al- 
most hidden under the load of green corn- 
stalks that is bound upon their backs and 
sides. That the corn crop could be handled 
to more profit by maturing and harvesting 
the grain is a matter that does not seem to 
have occurred to them. 

Another item in regard to corn shows 
how little the Cuban farmer attempts to 
keep up with the times. At my hotel in 
Havana the bill of fare several times bore 
the legend “sweet corn.” The article 
served was of the common yellow flint va- 
riety. 

That Cuba does not make use of its agri- 
cultural opportunities goes without saying. 
Practically its exports are limited to sugar 
and tobacco. It sends us a few pineapples 
and oranges; it could fill our markets with 
them. It ships a few tomatoes and onions; 
it could fill our markets with them in mid- 
winter, and the business of growing them 
would be much more certain and profitable 
than in Florida, where untimely frosts too 
often interfere with prospective profits. 
The Cuban oranges I consider among the 
best that are grown in any land, being sweet 
and of pleasant flavor. Large fine fruits are 
sold in the streets at a penny each; and at 
the markets where they are brought in cart- 
loads, or in panniers on muleback, a quar- 
ter will buy as many as one will wish to 


handsome bananas at five cents a dozen, and 
sapotas, sapodillas, etc., go for a mere song 
—but find few American buyers at any 
price as their insipid sweetness does not 
commend them to a Northern palate. 
There are some large pineapple groves un- 
der careful cultivation, that upon the Tolédo 
sugar plantation now embracing about two 
hundred acres. But the very ease with 
which they can be grown is the greatest 
drawback to the painstaking prosecution of 
the industry. About Matanzas are many 
plantations that have their boundaries and 
division lines marked with pineapple 
hedges, and in these the fruits are produced 
absolutely without care or labor. 

It has been said that there never will ex- 
ist-an agriculture in the land where the 
plantain grows. This means that when 
Nature supplies freely the simple require- 
ments for sustenance, as she does in pro- 
ducing the plantain, there is little incen- 
tive to more laborious tillage. In Cuba the 
plantain grows everywhere,and the thatched 
cabin of the lonely gaujiro, and the cluster 
of like cabins that shelter the laborers upon 
the great sugar estates, are both sheltered 
from the sun by its spreading leaves. 

The gaujiro is the farmer, the cattle 
grower, the man of the mountains, the 
countryman of Cuba. He is the poorest 
farmer under the sun—that is, poor in 
worldly goods, in his habitation, in the 





bare comforts and necessities of life—with 


carry. Large pineapples sell for five cents, 


the ii the tyot.of India. 
His house is a hovel, befide which the sod- 
hut of the Dakotas is a palace. - Its floor is 
the earth; its sides are the dead husks that 
separate and fall from the bud of the palm 
trees; its roof is palm leaves. It is guiltless 
of door, of window and of chimney. The 
chickens, the pigs and a half-dozen naked 
children play in and about it, in fine disre- 
gard of social differences and the conven- 
tionalities of life. : 

This gaujiro is part hunter, part farmer 
and part bandit, and follows whichever 
pursuit happens for the time being most to 
please his fancy. 

Between himseif and the planter, who is 

the true agriculturist of Cuba, there is as 

wide a gulf as was between the serfs and 

barons of England in the Middle Ages; 

and there is almost no intermediate class. 

It is true that in the Vuelta Abajo tobacco 
distriet, there are occasionally working 
farmers who have accumulated some means 
and are possessed of’ visible property; and 
once in a while a man is found who has a 
good vegetable garden, an orange or pine- 
apple grove,.or a small bunch of cattle, and 
with them and by their aid has possessed 
himself of a respectable homestead and such 
comforts as are deemed essential in that 
climate. But, practically, thesugar planter 
is the only farmer in Cuba. Sugar growing 
here has been in the past immensely re- 
munerative, and has been the means of 
building up great estates beside which the 
largest plantations in Louisiana are but a 
bagatelle. One reason why it has been so 
profitable is that the cane may be cropped 
for ten or twelve years without replanting; 
another, that labor is cheap—the impor- 
tation of coolies and the free Negro labor 
giving better results for the same expendi- 
ture of money than the slave labor which 
was so long the planter’s dependence. But 
during the Insurrection the insurgents laid 
waste many fine estates and the generally 
unsettled condition of affairs depreciated 
the value of all and prevented the extended 
development which would otherwise have 
followed during the recent: peried when 
sugars were ruling so high in the markets 
of the world. The removal of duties on 
Cuban sugars for our market has now stimu- 
lated the producers somewhat, and some 
American capital has been invested in 
Cuban plantations within the past year. 
To show the extent upon which the sugar 
business is conducted I may mention that 
one plantation, ‘“‘ Constantia,” will turn 
out this season about 30,000,000 pounds, or 
some five timesas much as the largest 
American plantation —the Cunningham 
plantation in Texas which I have described 
in a former issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The ‘ Constantia” has a capacity even 
greater than the above, and during the 
halcyon days of Cuban sugar-making, it 
produced nearly 40,000,000 pounds per an- 
num. ' 

FRANKLIN, OHIO. 
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CULTURE OF POND LILIES. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


FLOWERS have their day, as well as court 
beauties, political leaders, philanthropists 
and poets. A tide of enthusiasm lifts plant 
after plant into prominent favor, and, sub- 
siding, leaves the favorite of the hour to 
pass into obscurity, or take its rank among 
reliable accessories, or keep,like the rose and 
violet, the primrose, pink and narcissus, a 
permanent place in the friendship of man. 

The cultivation of pond lilies has in this 
way been pressing to notice, and excites now 
widest interest. Sorich are the results, so 
fascinating and unique the genre, and so 
adjustable the habitation, it will without 
doubt prove one of those happy episodes in 
the florist’s world, that are like the brook, 
which through all man’s coming and going, 
flows on forever. 

There is no garden, Southern or Northern, 
that may not rejoice in its own pond lilies; 
for where the climate fails to give sufficient 
warmth, there are facilities for supplying 
the exact thermal degree, and of conveying 
local application, so that the tropical lily 
may bloom in the same pond, with its kin- 
dred of the ‘‘ cool, sequestered shade,” 

It is but necessary to observe the classifi- 
cations “ hardy,” “ sub-tropical,” or ‘ trop- 
ical,’’ and decide at the planting what lilies 
may be trusted to Northern sunshine, and 
to encounter winter months; and what 
tender beauties require artificial warmth, 
and to be grown in sunken tubs, that shall 
be lifted from the ponds or fountain basins 
before frost time. These considerations are 
necessary for the intelligent planting of the 
ornamental lakelets, constructed lately in 
the gardens of luxurious country homes, 
and in the parks and ms squares of our 





cities, 
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details. The writée stokes that he planted 
several tubers of the 


oeoder and admiration” of visitors 
and neighbors. 

The tub was filled with water to within 
six inches of the top; and in the layer of 
gil, for which a very rich compost was 
used, the tubers were placed, with sand 

over them to keep them from rising. Water 
was then added to the brim, and day by 
day kept replenished—not changed; for it 
remained pure all summer from the plant’s 
yitality. The soil in this case was muck, 
with ‘‘a goodly portion of cow manure”; 
put where muck cannot be obtained soil of 
fish ponds is recommended, or common 
garden soil and fresh cow-dung, in equal 
‘quantities and thoroughly mixed. 

Any one who can scoop out asmall mud- 
holein his meadow, an enthusiast declares, 
can have water lilies to his heart’s content. 
The most easily cultivated are: the English 
lily, (Nymphwa alba), with large white 
flowers; the CapeCod lily,( Nymphieu rosea), 
with blossoms both pale and deep pink, and 
theyellow flowered Nuphor lutea. Many 
carious and charming aquatic plants may 
becompanions of these lilies. 

The lily-ponds of Newport, admired 
cordially last summer, vie in variety with 
those Southern carp-ponds that have been 
extolled. And all the known varieties may 
be made to flourish in those brick or stone 
tanks, cemented, and so arranged that the 
plantings may be made deep or shallow; and 
the water heated with hot water or steam 
in sections so that all tastes of the lilies 
may be gratified. For the Victoria Regia, 
aconstant heat of eighty or eighty five de- 
grees is required. In New Orleans this 
giant-lily was grown from seed sown in 
April without artificial heat. Mr. Roedder, 
Doctor Richardson’s gardener, gives the 
measurement of its leaves five feet in diame- 
ter;and of the open flowers, twelve to six- 
teen inches in diameter. They were studi- 
ously admired by more than five thousand 
people. 

New York City. 
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A NEW IRON STATE. 


HERETOFORE the leading States of the 
Union in the production of iron ore have 
been New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Alabama. In 1889 Michigan held the 
first place, with Alabama second; while to 
the surprise of many the fifth place was 
held by Minnesota, a State previously un- 
known in iron industry. The last few 
months, however, have shown such a re- 
markable development of the iron mines of 
this region that it looks as tho Minnesota 
would soon rank second to none. There are 
several considerations that lead to such a 
conclusion. 

In 1890 Alabaina produced nearly twice as 
many tons of ore as Minnesota, it is true; 
but each ton of the Northwestern ore was 
worth three tons of the Alabama product. 
The average value of a ton mined in ‘Ala- 
bama in 1889 is quoted in the census at 96 
cents, while the average value ofa ton of 
Minnesota ore at the same time was $2.87. 
In Minnesota the cost of producing a ton of 
iron ore, in that same year was $1.80, and in 
Alabama it was 82 cents; thus leaving 14 
cents a ton profitin the Alabama ore as 
compared with $1.07 profit in its rival. 

It must be remembered that the profit in 
the newer region. will be proportionately 
less than in an older community, owing to 
difficulties of transportation. But recent 
facilities of travel in the mining districts 

. Of Minnesota have largely counterbalanced 
this disadvantage. 

And this reputation of Minnesota has 
been built up on the output of the Ver- 
mIilion Range. But it now seems that the 
Tecent. discoveries in the Mesaba Range 
have eclipsed all former records. The first 
mine to be worked in this new region was 
the Mountain Iron Mine, where a large body 
ofore was found about a year ago. The ore 
is here estimated to be forty feet thick, and 
8 extensive was the deposit shown to be 
that capitalists were immediately inter- 
ested in constructing a railroad from the 
Tine to Duluth. The ore of the Mesaba 
Range is soft with here and there hard 
Streaks of a few feet in thickness. It con- 
tains about sixty per cent. of metallic iron 








is only within the last few months that the 
wonderful richness and extent of iron ore in 
this range have been discovered. 





The ore does not occur in veins but in 
beds, from forty to eighty feet in thickness, 
dipping at an angle of twelve to forty de- 
grees toward the south. The formation 
extends for nearly a hundred and fifty miles 
from the Mississippi River to the Canadian 
boundary. West of the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad an area of ore has been un- 
covered which is almost unequaled in its 
extent and the ease with which it can be 
mined. The oreis so soft that it can be 
mined with a steam shovel. The quality of 
the ore found in this Mesaba Range does not 
equal that of the Vermilion Range, for the 
latter is the purest ore in the world; but 
the ease with which it can be produced 
counterbalances the difference in value. 
Whereas the cost per ton of mining the 
Vermilion Range ore is $1.80, it is stated on 
reliable authority that the Mesaba ore can be 
mined for 50 cents a ton. Such a marked 
difference as this cannot fail to have a great 
effect on the industry of iron mining. 
Until the present time Great Britain has 
always stood first among the nations in the 
production of iron. Within the past year 
or two, however, this country has surpassed 
all others, producing over a million tons in 
1890; and from such international consider- 
ations we may form some idea of the im- 
portance of the recent developments of this 
industry in Minnesota. 
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SURFACE CULTURE. 


THE subject of surface culture is now up 
for general discussion, mainly in reference 
to hoed crops. There may be something 
more to this subject than merely letting the 
roots alone to run where they will to find 
the root food for the plant. If by root 
pruning at the surface we drive the roots 
deeper into the soil, or cause the deep run- 
ning roots to bring up material, is the qual- 
ity of the crop as good as if the surface roots 
were left in? Is not the material richer 
near the surface where the sun warms the 
soil and where the effect of the rains is first 
felt? 

T have been led into these inquiries from 

the quality of my fruit the past two years. 
My orchard had become foul with tough 
grass roots and I wished to improve its con- 
dition. It has been under the plow for two 
years. In these two years there has been an 
enormous crop of very large apples. The 
foliage was abundant, the leaves being 
much thicker and broader than before. I 
think J did not manure heavily enough to 
produce these results. The fruit did not 
color up well, and it was softer, and did not 
keep. The flavor also was not good. I had 
two or three trees standing in a soil that 
never was plowed, and so hard I doubt if the 
roots could possibly get down twelve inches. 
These trees were top-dressed liberally. The 
fruit was more perfect in texture, splendid- 
ly colored, firm and hard, and kept much 
better than the others. The flavor was also 
better. Should not our fruit trees receive 
surface culture and surface fertilizing, that 
the surface roots may do their part in build- 
ing up the fruit? 

Would it not be wiser to encourage the 
development of surface roots than to cut 
them off? It is a well-known fact that top 
dressing encourages roots to shoot up from 


below. Gointoa ve of maple trees, rake 
the leaves into . es and let them remain 
one season, and the roots from below will 
have come into the base of the pile, com- 
peas knitting quite a strata of the leaves 

the soil. Perha p mech by investigating we 
will find the best flavored and the largest 
crop of strawberries on vines where roots 








tured and surface fertilized with ultry 
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GEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 
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Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of} 
BEEF TEA? See thatit is 
made from the GENUINE. 

Incomparably the a 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


-‘Liebig COMPANY'S 
| 





| See Baron Liebig’s 
|sigvature in blue 
| on each label, thus: 





DEAF iiss. 2.154, Muses Cone 


only by F. moot, 858 Deer! N.Y, Wite for "ook of prootak 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
: | Leading to CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightvess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggist: 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 














run near the surface. These surface roots 
may also have something to do with the 
color. I submit these considerations to 
thoughtful farmers, gardeners and fruit 
growers. The best show of an orchard and 
of its fruit lever saw was one surface cul- 


Z. BREED, of New Hampshire, in New ine: 











“A TREASURE AND A WONDER IN 
babies rh ngs ga WORLD.” 





sealed with our trade mark > 


cular, 
year v. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


eal as 
ving full information, Price of two or three 


ne by mail, $1.00 each 


1 
\ Excellent! are the excla- 





TREES. 


nom rt te a and 


ORNAMENTAL’ 


Incl din 
Fruit and Nut Bearing { o)es 
Flowering Shrubs and V 





IN COMPANY, Mor- 
risville, Bucks Same, Penna. 





The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are on Their Own Roots, and Thrive 
where Others Fail. 

We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America. i i 
our great specialty. Wherever the mail goes, 
the Dingee & Conard Roses are at home. 
Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 is now ready. 
Better and handsomer than ever. i 
wards of 2,000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and 
Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties,and aeeeg 
the way to success with flowers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD £ 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 





“WORTH A “WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” § 


BEEC LLS 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, | 


Disordered Liver, ole. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC on the Vital Organs, 
restoring long-lost Complexion, bringin, 

back the keen edge ofappatite,arcd a 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole 
physical energy of the human framt. These 
facts are admitted by thousands, in all 
— of society. Largest sale in the 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 








_ tua mixture of limonite and hematite. It 
ae 





New York Depot, 365;Canal St. 27 

































I 
Melon, Radia 


[eo 6 Send Se for 


be — F 4 cord 
oP 
JOHN A, SALZER, 





T 
Magnificent lah, Ton ae 
a Ueto’ 


Sid This low offer is to > tadnee you totry @ 
my live Norther 





O, 
PLANTS AND ROSES 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Pealn, Wor more School 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five-years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 





scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We-can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New York City. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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NEW YORE. | 


4 


‘e 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest uf 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


DLEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


HICK Es 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

















CROSS FOR 

OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

- EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 

GRAND 

GOLD _, 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Preneuncea by Eminent Artists 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


_ BOSTO N 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 





Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


EDWINC. BURT & CO., 


ac aerate and Dealers 
, FINE 
RSH S Buy 
SHOES 


MAKER ” 
NEW YORK 
ining Ftamp At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t-, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


1 



















The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shi Catalogues sent 


oe. 
on application. 


A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
: 2” Sudbury S&t., 
©? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





Established 1780 





- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


EXCELLEN CE! 
ECONOMY!!! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothingfor MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Boys and Children’s Suits Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


DEVLIN & 00,, 44 E. 14th Street, Union Square, N. Y. City. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ve and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, |? 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & Co.., 


MANUFACTURERS, sonia “aaa AND EXPORfERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St.. 


NEW YORU 





Ascets, 1 December 31, 1891, 96,753: 39>° 2% 


p |THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
c. P. FRALEIG retary. 
WHEEL WRIGHT Assistant Secretary. 

WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. - 





The two most she Wt ns of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI ‘BLE ‘ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the test possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event ‘ot d death, at the prt 


u LULA’ ERAL SE 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof. 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. . 
GooD AGENTS, destrins desiring to represent the Com- 
y, are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of po Rey at Home Office 


PENN *% Age, stability, sound meth- 


; cash. values, incon- 


MUTUAL L testable. policies ; the 


best extension system; 


LIFE Tew cost» . Address, 921-3-§ 
Chestnut Street. Philadelntes 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696. 74. 


Issues policies on the following plans 
Life, Joint Life, Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Payt- 
ner-hip. These policies have new and 

















important features. 


Tue INDEPENDENT Press 4] AND 43 GOLD, STREET, NEAR Fuiton Steuer, 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
poe ber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 


pi perfect walking shoes made. 
ore ee ‘or pea? Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCOMBER’S 0 pata 
and Parlor Dress Boots, Shoes and Slippe: 
riptive pamphlet sent free toal anable tocall 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John 34 New York. and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MAN UPACTORERS OF 








Wi — 1833 


hae by me ny 8, e- 
hibition at — » Anerzie. t an 
4 in 
and Cantons nial Exhibition, 











HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the es. ear the ST. DENIS has been en- 
ene Dentin dsome addition which more 


e latest \-+- roventen hi been placed 
the tm building, with with 4 ‘ona very Bacedate 


known “ Taylor's Restauren tL a 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 














FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHIL APSR TT A : 





Sdcleeciove 15,932,328 to 
Riscetpts duviox the nn 
For interest, etc..... ae & S001 508 
DISBURSEMENTS, "= 6 
Claims by death....... $1,136,199 31 
‘ ee 2m 78 52 
Surrendered poiicies.. 57 
+Premium abate- 
MONE. ... 2.0.0.0 2.00 < BL TIS 51 57 
Total pater, 
elders ae 97 
A o Wesery 
1, 907 00 
Taxes in 8 
a 
Salaries, medical fees, 
ex- 
ME. cocspododecesed 178, 7% 
Pe to an 
ene its and re; 476,851 38 
y and cher ex- 
“Foust 4.644 18 
verti: ntin, 
and aaitel: ences 7 36,209 li 
Office furniture, etc. 23,283 82 $5,236,950 25 
ves aanwte. Jan 1, 1892. 17, 
_u oie ss in reduction Stieuaer 61 
lectible premiums. 
ASSETS, 
City ees railroad and water 
bank and other stocks. . $5,928,830 78 
Mortgages and ground rents (first 
ge ee! age 6,964,889 4 
peupasm?- Sesttn dphamaiahdee obs 577,89 % 
Laans on collateral, policy loans, . 
Kes canslten vents; p -ahdahbone géane 2,847,816 43 
~ a and real estate 
Cash in banks, tr trust companies =ee 
GD IS wcccdocescs asvoscvse 373,407 27 


Net Ledger Assets,as above,$1 $17,646,877 81 
“ . oe and unreported 
Inverest due and accrued. etc”... 154,068 
Market value of stocks and bonds 
OEE GOD occ nccngecnenconcecsgocgs 


$575,184 97 
168 30) 


175,257 2 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, $18,551,388 30 
LIABILITIES, 


Death claims reported 
a awaiting proof.. 
Reserve 


urp 
Dasis...........0.eeeee > 2,465,689 2.60 18 $15,551,388 2 3q 


New Business of the year 

$)b44 policies, fo ren 925,501, 719 00 

Iineeraace Outstandin 
1891, 39, fy 


Policies: 1 DG soc agasvees Sek 103,753,521 00 





EZRA peroREst, 
J.A. gov Lod gal 
239 B 


teeters UIndd' SANG ASEM. Boston 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING paeorvaned —- 


383 Washington St rect, B 
ee 41M ? — New York, 
170 State Fares, Chicago. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATUR ELECT PARTIES. 
zed a Shor * «Itinerary patron, 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D.,Albany, N. Y. 


EUROPE. —Select y sails Mar. 9& A: a 16 for 
Holy d $475. Month: on, Fee me oy to Ital t 
ions og ed berths by ali lines 
u owest rates. a for re ‘Tourist ¢ Gazette 

H.GAZE& SONS.940 Bway, N.Y * (Est. 1844.) 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


The Steamships of THE OLD DOMINION 
LINE, leaving New York Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 3 P.M., land passengers the following 
afternoon at the Hygeia Hotel. The only line from 
New York to Old Point Comfort without change. 
Leave same days for Priucess Anne, Virginia 
Beach. Tickets include meals and stateroom. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager, 
235 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 


— WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from pid Yous by the ele- 
he steamers of Quebec 5. 8. Co. ng weekly. 
e pivugiiee of these lends south of the Guif Stream 
FROST UNK rhe and t 
vation PREVENTS! A LARIA, 
Co. also patch ¢c 


eegage Agents. 





























A. cae ebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK 5 $5! Broadway. New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & G0. 

39 Broadway, ow ork. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
Pw SE re ena, track and 
Any Railway Agent will 3 sell you Tickets via 


‘THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 








There is no on tinent. 
Lon erakey oa 
Chicago, rt R.R., mM. 















